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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


Outside of New York, Boston, 
and a few other large cities, 
the country will have few 
important election contests this November. 
Only two State Governors are to be chosen 
—in Virginia and New Jersey. The pri- 
maries held in the Old Dominion last 
August decided that the Democratic candi- 
date for Governor should be State Senator 
Harry Flood Byrd, a gentleman of dis- 
tinguished Virginian lineage. Judging from 
the unbroken record of many years, the 
Democrats of the State have every reason 
to look forward to their nominee’s trium- 
phant election. In New Jersey the Demo- 
cratic nominee is Commissioner A. Harry 
Moore, of Jersey City. He will be opposed 
in the balloting on November 3 by State 
Senator Arthur Whitney, Republican. In 
the other States of the Union the candidates 
for office this year are so few and the 
interest in elections so mild that only a 
small vote can be expected in the case of 
referendum questions that will go to the 
people for decision. 


This Year's 


Elections 


Amendments New York State is not electing 
Pending in 4 Governor or a State ticket 
New York 


on November 3, but there are 
Statewide questions pending that are more 
important than the choice of men to fill 
particular offices. It happens, however, 
that these questions are not of a kind that 
appeal to public sentiment. Decisions are 
to be made upon several proposed amend- 
ments to the State Constitution; and it is 
easily within bounds to say that not one 
legal voter in ten thousand has read the 
full text of all the proposals that are sub- 
mitted. If this statement were not ampli- 
fied, however, it might seem unduly to 


reflect upon the capacity of the people of 
New York State to shape and to administer 
their institutions of government. 


Changes in Jt merely happens that the 
J — amendments to be voted upon 


are presented in language that 
is exceedingly technical and detailed. For 
example, what is submitted as ‘‘ Proposed 
Amendment Number IV” relates to the 
judicial system of the State and provides 
for certain rearrangements. And the four 
millions, more or less, of men and women 
entitled to vote in New York, have, under 
this one head, a scheme elaborated for 
them in ten thousand words that would 
require more than an hour to be read aloud 
to an audience. By way of contrast, the 
Constitution of the United States provides 
for a Federal judiciary in sentences that 
comprise a total of about two hundred and 
fifty words. No layman, of course, is 
expected to read this New York amend- 
ment; and it is taken for granted that it 
will be accepted as supposedly representing 
the consensus of opinion in the legal pro- 
fession. Doubtless if some great leader 
should arise, to point a way out of the 
terrible maze of technicality into which the 
administration of justice has fallen, the 
voters would arise in a fury of righteous 
indignation, and vote to sweep the whole 
present system away. 


A Farcical Meanwhile, however, it cannot 
pg be said that the judges of the 


various courts of New York 
are other than industrious and intelligent, 
and no one can bring against them any just 
reproach. They do not sell favors to the 
rich, nor deny justice to the poor, nor 
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encourage delay, nor conspire to make the 
cost of legal proceedings prohibitive. It 
is simply that the system as a whole does 
not fit modern conditions. As the question 
reaches the voter on the ballot paper, there 
is no attempt to explain. Nothing appears 
but these words: “Shall the proposed amend- 
ment lo Article VI of the Constitution relative 
to the organization of the judicial system of 
the State and to the administration of justice 
in the courts thereof, be approved?”’ Popular 
government is no farce, and for that very 
reason it ought never to be travestied. 
Matters as technical as the rearrangement 
of the existing court system ought not to 
be determined by appeal to the voters. 
This elaborate piece of legislation, proposed 
in Amendment Number IV, has a history 
that bears inspection. It went through a 
process of careful initiation by competent 
authorities, and was then passed upon affirm- 
atively by two successive legislatures. This 
was quite enough. We should strengthen 
rather than weaken the authority vested in 
our lawmakers, and leave details to them. 
State constitutions are becoming overloaded 
with mere statutory verbiage; and the 
referendum tends to lose the impressive 
character that it assumes when some 
really broad and popular issue is submitted 
for a democratic verdict. 


Reforming By way of contrast, there is 
the Planof also this year submitted to the 
Government 


voters of New York a funda- 
mental question that involves reform of 
the whole framework of the State govern- 
ment, and is in no sense technical or 
merely statutory in its nature. As the 
business of the State from time to time 
has increased, in the magnitude, number, 
and variety of its affairs and undertakings, 
there have come into existence new bureaus 
or commissions. Each of them was created 
to meet some new occasion as it arose. 
There are now considerably more than a 
hundred different departments, boards or 
bureaus, each entrusted with some part of 
the administration of the State government. 
They are not logically grouped, and many 
of them are not accountable directly to the 
Governor, or to any supervising agency. 


First Ten years ago a constitutional 
paced convention dealt sweepingly 
with this situation. The 


Governor was put in a position precisely 
analogous to that of the President of the 


United States. Provision was made for 
bringing all the boards, bureaus, and com- 
missions into groups under responsible 
heads, somewhat on the plan of the depart- 
ments at Washington. Mr. Root, as 
leader of the convention, strongly supported 
this plan, as did most of the members, 
regardless of party. The convention en- 
dorsed the scheme, with only a negligible 
minority opposing. If the new Constitu- 
tion, as then drafted, had been submitted 
to the voters in sections, this reform of 
State administration would undoubtedly 
have been adopted. Unfortunately, prej- 
udice was aroused against the work of the 
convention as a whole, because of certain 
provisions in the new document that were 
offensive to labor leaders. Thus the pro- 
posed constitution was rejected at the polls. 


The pending amendment that 
provides for “the establish- 
ment of twenty civil depart- 
ments of the State government, which shall 
exercise all the civil, administrative, and 
executive functions of the State govern- 
ment” is practically identical with the 
project submitted ten years ago. This is a 
wholly non-partisan movement, ably 
championed by Governor Smith and other 
Democrats, and thoroughly endorsed by 
Mr. Root, Mr. Hughes, Mr. Wickersham, 
and all leading Republicans. As a part of 
the same amendment, it is proposed to re- 
duce the number of State elective officers to 
four, these being the Governor, Lieutenant- 
Governor, Controller and Attorney-General. 
Other officers now elective will be appointed 
by the Governor if the amendment is car- 
ried. While there has not been so much 
popular interest in this amendment as there 
should have been, there seems to have 
been little opposition; and it is expected 
that the radical change in the structure of 
the State government will be authorized by 
the people. 


A Sweeping 
Reform 


Growing Cost 
of State 
Government 


As recently as about twenty 
years ago, the government of 
New York State was collecting 
and expending in round figures only 
$25,000,000 a year. It is now raising and 
paying out $150,000,000. The State debt 
in the period from 1900 to 1905 averaged 
$10,000,000. It is now well above $300,- 
000,000. Among the proposals to be voted 
upon at the election of November 3 is one 
that Governor Smith is making peculiarly 
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his own, advocating it throughout the 
State. The Republican leaders are as 
strongly opposing it. This is a plan that 
provides for a new indebtedness of $100,- 
000,000, the proceeds of which are to be 
expended by the legislature at the rate of 
$10,000,000 a year during the coming dec- 
ade for the rebuilding of antiquated, unsafe, 
and insufficient asylums and other in- 
stitutional structures. The Republicans 
oppose the creation of this blanket credit, 
and prefer specific appropriations from 
year to year on the “pay-as-you-go” plan. 
The arguments on both sides are impressive. 


Grade Still another proposition for 
Crossings 0 New York voters involves on 
be Removed 


its face a doubling of the 
present State debt. A good while ago New 
York adopted as a fixed policy the abolition 
of grade-crossings, and the work has pro- 
ceeded slowly through the expenditure of 
varying sums appropriated from year to 
year. But the accidents due to grade- 
crossings have greatly increased with the 
multiplication of automobiles, and with the 
growth of railway traffic. The principle 
upon which the State has proceeded hereto- 
fore has been that of taking official charge of 
the elimination of a given crossing, paying 
25 per cent. of the cost out of the State 
treasury, assessing 25 per cent. upon the 
local community, and collecting 50 per cent. 
from the railroad company. It is now pro- 
posed to complete the abolition of grade- 
crossings on a large and comprehensive 
plan, and to provide for a maximum new 
State debt, for that particular purpose, of 
$300,000,000. The former principle of 
percentage would remain unchanged; but 
the State might, on this plan, advance the 
money and collect principal and interest 
from localities and railway companies until 
fully reimbursed. 


This amendment, it may be as- 
sumed, will be carried because 
it appeals to all users of auto- 
mobiles and is clearly demanded by changed 
conditions. It is indeed a question whether 
or not it is strictly just to throw as much 
of this new burden as 50 per cent. upon the 
railroads, in view of the heavy taxes they 
already pay and the restrictions that are 
placed upon their rate-making and their 
earnings. But the level crossings are now 
dangerous nuisances, and doubtless the 
railroads will be compelled to pay their half. 


A Popular 
Proposal 

















COMPTROLLER CHARLES L. CRAIG 
OF NEW YORK CITY 


(Who retires next month after eight years’ service in 

charge of the finances of the metropolis, where expendi- 

tures now reach nearly a million and a half dollars each 
business day) 


Meanwhile, they are taxed at the same time 
to construct the free highways upon which 
the millions of passenger automobiles and 
buses and freighting trucks carry on business 
in competition with their own passenger 
trains and freight trains. 


New York City Even without analysis, the 
aLiberal mere growth of budgets in 
Spender 

aggregate amount would serve 
to show what an ever-expanding part in our 
lives is assumed by the agencies that we call 
government. Most of these functions are 
justified by the changed times in which we 
live. We procure certain services in com- 
mon with our fellows; and tax ourselves to 
pay for them. It is not easy to know 
whether we are getting the full worth of our 
money, and we should always encourage 
expert investigation, and demand a full 
accounting from those who direct expendi- 
tures. Last year New York City alone 
raised and expended $400,000,000. The 
budget for this coming year, as in process 

of completion last month, will be about 10 

per cent. larger, amounting, perhaps, to 

$440,000,000. In the year 1900 the budget 
of New York City, in round figures, was 
$90,000,000. In 1920, it was $272,000,000,' 
and in 1921 it was $343,000,000. In the 
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past five years it has increased by almost 
a round hundred million, with no corre- 
sponding increase in population. During 
the eight years of Mayor Hylan the annual 
expenditures of the great metropolis have 
more than doubled. 


rd nf Education is much the largest 
MoneyIs_ ; . : . 
Distribute? item, now exceeding $100, 


000,000a year. This, it should 

be said, includes, besides the schools, many 
other services for instruction and recreation. 
The services of police and justice cost con- 
siderably more than $50,000,000; public 
health more than $30,000,000; hospitals and 
welfare institutions about $25,000,000, and 
fire protection $20,000,000. Other impor- 
tant items are public works and the general 
maintenance of the municipal government. 
When set forth in detail, the services that 
require this expenditure of more than 
$400,000,000 are exceedingly complicated 
,and numerous. Thousands of trained ex- 
perts are needed in the different kinds of 
work carried on. Forty years ago conditions 
were shamelessly bad. Elections were 
dishonest; the Tammany system was one of 
grafting and petty politics; all the standards 
of municipal life and administration were 
low. The change for the better is profound, 
and can be appreciated only by those who 
are old enough and well trained enough to 
make just comparisons. 


Good City Nobody now defends grafting 
psn and inefficiency. Everybody 


concedes the necessity of uni- 
form bookkeeping and scientific auditing. 
No one disparages the employment of 
experts in such departments as those of 
education, health, and public works. But, 
because we have made so much improve- 
ment within a generation, in the govern- 
ment of our American cities, it has become 
the more possible to demand the highest 
efficiency, since now we possess recognized 
standards that are not in dispute. Those 
who oppose the Tammany candidate for 
Mayor, State Senator James J. Walker, do 
not accuse him of failure to perceive with 
clear intclligence the need of improvement 
all along the line. The fear is that Mr. 
Walker’s Tammany affiliations would not 
permit him to give the city an administra- 
tion free from the downward drag of the 
old-fashioned kind of local professional 
politics. The supporters of the Waterman 
ticket, on the other hand, declare that a 


well-known business man of high type will 
not be under obligations, and will not be 
tempted to man the departments with 
second-rate heads through political pressure. 
The third ticket that the Hylan supporters 
had threatened to launch did not, after all, 
materialize. After more or less delay, 
Mayor Hylan refused to run as an inde- 
pendent candidate, and. Commissioner En- 
right, the popular head of the police organi- 
zation, also declined the compliment. It 
is enough to say, in advance of the election, 
that there is no such aroused opposition to 
Mr. Walker as would have been in evidence 
against Mr. Hylan if he had secured the 
Democratic nomination for a third term. 


Law Involved in the current New 
nt York campaign are some 
things that are puzzling to the 
ordinary citizen. Not the least of these is 
the situation as regards the prevalence of 
major crimes. Ex-Governor Charles S. 
Whitman has been remarking in his cam- 
paign speeches that it has of late been 
safer to commit murder in New York than 
petty larceny in New Orleans. The news- 
papers have declared that the local murders 
for some time past have been averaging at 
least one a day. Even more conspicuous 
than the epidemic of murderous assaults 
have been the almost countless exploits of 
robbers, hold-up men, burglars, and practi- 
tioners of grand larceny, on the boldest 
scale ever known before in a similarly 
quiet and well-regulated community. With 
all the great crowds that throng the New 
York streets, and that travel on the con- 
gested transit lines, it would be impossible 
to find anywhere a metropolitan population 
more industrious, contented, good-tempered, 
and law-abiding. Neither can one withhold 
admiration for the rank and file of a police 
force that undoubtedly enjoys the respect 
and confidence of this cheerful pub!ic. 


Pda Extraordinary as this carnival 
Gime of crime would appear, as one 


reads of fresh occurrences 
every day in the newspapers, the causes and 
the remedies have not been stated con- 
vincingly. In part, of course, the courts 
and the laws are to blame. Murders that 
are committed in passion by hot-blooded 
Sicilians are of a very different nature from 
murders committed by armed bank robbers, 
who do not wish to shoot, but who kill 
business men as an unfortunate necessity 
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in the carrying on of their profession as 
robbers. The average burglar in New 
York gets a short term; learns a great deal 
in prison from more experienced criminals; 
is discharged ahead of time; proceeds again 
to crack safes and plunder the homes of 
citizens. Society should have common 
sense enough not to release criminals of 
this type when once in custody. It will be 
remembered that Mr. Whitman, as District 
Attorney in New York City many years 
ago, made a record which resulted in his 
election as Governor. He has now con- 
sented to run again for the district attorney- 
ship in the belief that he can, if elected, 
bring fresh vigor as well as valuable experi- 
ence to the treatment of the crime problem. 


What of the The United States District 
V are Attorney at New York, Hon. 


Emory R. Buckner, was an 
associate of Governor Whitman’s in a well- 
remembered period of strenuous law en- 
forcement. We have many Federal statutes 
to be enforced besides the Volstead Act, and 
Mr. Buckner cannot give his whole time 
and attention to bootleggers. He has, 
however, found means by which to break up 
liquor-selling in a large number of restau- 
rants and public places in New York City. 
At hardly any time since the passage of the 
Volstead act has the discussion of its success 
been more acute than during the past few 
weeks. Our readers will remember that 
last month we published an article by Mr. 
Gifford Gordon, a citizen of Australia, who 
has spent a considerable time in all parts of 





UNCLE SAM TRIES TO SUBDUE THE BEAST 
From the Tribune © (Chicago, III.) 
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the United States trying to find out for 
himself whether prohibition is, upon the 
whole, a failure or a success. His article 
makes it plain that he will report to the 
Australians that prohibition has already 
brought about remarkable changes for the 
better. The trouble with most people who 
say that prohibition is a dead failure and a 
screaming farce arises from the fact that 
they look only upon what has not been 
accomplished. 


Takinga | Commissioner Enright, for ex- 
—— ample, has not cleared New 


York of robbers and gunmen. 
But let us imagine for a moment what the 
conditions would be if Mr. Enright and his 
great police force were not on the job, trying 
to protect the community! To say that 
liquor is sold everywhere, as before pro- 
hibition, is to affront intelligence. There 
were many thousands of saloons in the 
metropolitan area before prohibition days 
that have disappeared as completely as have 
the old wooden Indians that once marked 
tobacco shops. The main purpose of 
prohibition was to stop the large, general, 
legalized business of making and selling 
alcoholic beverages. To say that this has 
not been accomplished is to quibble. No 
person competent to deal with the subject 
could ever have imagined that the ap- 
petite for such beverages would promptly 
disappear, or that moonshining, home- 
brewing, smuggling, bootlegging and other 
practices summed up by the word “illicit” 
would not show a very considerable increase. 
The real question is not whether prohibitory 
laws can be enforced as regards the liquor 
business in general. Everyone knows that 
the great volume of the legalized liquor 
traffic can be stopped. Everyone also knows 
that surreptitious procurement and use of 
alcoholic drinks can not be stopped. 


The real question then is, 
Pt y Whether prohibition, viewed 

at large, is worth to the com- 
munity what it costs. There are those who 
think it costs too much, because—among 
other things—it leads too many people in 
the direction of a disregard for law and 
authority. Among those who believe that 
the Volstead act ought to be modified is 
the senior Senator from the State of New 
York, Hon. James W. Wadsworth. Mr. 
Wadsworth’s seat is to be at the disposal of 
the voters in the fall election of next year. 


Senator 
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The governorship isalso to be contested. The 
two foremost personal figures in the public 
life of New York to-day are Governor Smith 
on the Democratic side and Senator Wads- 
worth on the Republican side. On October 
9, Mr. Wadsworth removed all doubts by 
stating frankly that he would be a candidate 
for a third term in the Senate, and would not 
be a candidate for the governorship or any 
other office. Some years ago the Senator 
antagonized the supporters of woman 
suffrage by his opposition to that movement. 
He has always been equally frank in his 
views about prohibition. It does not ap- 
pear, however, that he is advocating a 
resubmission of the Eighteenth Amendment 
or a repeal of the Volstead statute. He 
believes that the law could be modified 
with advantage. 


New York's Governor Smith’s affiliation 
yori with the so-called Wets is more 
significant. than Mr. Wads- 

worth’s, because the Governor is regarded 
by his friends as the probable Democratic 
nominee in 1928 for the presidency. It is 
now believed that Governor Smith will not 
enter the senatorial fight next year against 
Mr. Wadsworth, who will undoubtedly 
secure the Republican renomination. It is 














SONS OF THE LATE SENATOR LAFOLLETTE 


(Philip, the younger, is on the step of the train; and 
Robert is at the right) 


predicted by politicians that circumstances 
will make Governor Smith the candidate 
next year for a fourth term at Albany. 
After his success in shelving Mayor Hylan, 
and in securing the mayoralty nomination 
for Mr. Walker, Governor Smith visited 
Chicago toward the end of September, where 
it was reported that 100,000 people gath- 
ered to applaud him and listen to his oratory 
under the auspices of Mr. Brennan and the 
Democratic leaders of Illinois. As for 
Mr. Wadsworth, there is abundant testi- 
mony to his usefulness as a Senator. New 
York Republicans who believe in prohibi- 
tion should think carefully before com- 
mitting themselves against another term 
for Wadsworth. The great experiment of 
abolishing the open saloon and trying to 
bring up a new generation free from the 
taint of alcoholism will not be recklessly 
handled by a public man as responsible as 
Senator Wadsworth. The alternative to 
reélecting Wadsworth would probably be 
the election of a Democrat much more 
definitely committed to the Wets. 


Another Wisconsin’s special election 
= — to fill the Senate vacancy 
caused by the death of Mr. 

LaFollette, resulted in a sweeping victory 
for Robert M. LaFollette, Jr. The candi- 
date of the Republican regulars, Mr. Wilcox, 
was left so far behind in the primaries that 
he decided not to run as an independent, and 
Edward F. Dithmar was substituted. La- 
Follette’s vote in the election of September 
29 was over 228,000, and Dithmar, sup- 
ported by the Administration Republicans, 
polled about 89,000. The vote for the 
Democratic candidate seems to have been 
negligible. The election of young Mr. La- 
Follette, who has barely passed the con- 
stitutional age of thirty years, has at once 
made him a striking figure in the political 
estimation of the Northwest; and his ap- 
pearance at Washington in December 
will not be unobserved. It had been well 
known for some years that the son was in 
close political association with the father, 
and that during the presidential season last 
year, when the late Senator headed the 
third ticket, the junior was his father’s most 
authoritative spokesman. But it was al- 
ways as an understudy, and never as 4 
principal, that the younger man had been 
known to the press and the public. He is 
shown now to have made his own recent 
decisions with boldness and confidence: 
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and it is no longer considered in political 


circles that his success in September was . 


meant by Wisconsin as a mere passing ex- 
pression of respect for the dead leader. 


Wisconsin 
Votes Again 
for Senator 


Next year Senator Lenroot’s 
successor will be chosen, and 
it is considered that he will 
have a hard fight to carry Republican 
primaries as a Coolidge supporter. While 
it has been supposed that Mr. Lenroot’s 
strongest competitor would be Governor 
Blaine (a LaFollette man of long standing), 
another name has been prominent since the 
election of September 29. Philip LaFollette, 
another son of the late Senator, is a local 
figure in law and politics, and is now 
District Attorney of Dane County, of 
which Madison, the State capital and the 
site of the State University, is the center. 
It is suggested that “ Phil”’, LaFollette, as 
everyone in Wisconsin calls him, might 
defeat both Lenroot and Blaine in the 
primaries, and go to Washington to sit in 
the Senate by the side of his older brother. 
That two LaFollettes, both under the age 
of thirty-five, should carry on the LaFollette 
tradition in the Senate at Washington is a 
suggestion that has evidently stirred the 
imagination of many devoted followers of 
the former third-party leader. However 
strong the Wisconsin organization domi- 
nated by the late Senator LaFollette might 
have been, it is obvious that sentiment 
rather than machine politics is now in 
control. At an earlier period, Senator 
Lenroot was a Progressive, loyal to the 
leadership of LaFollette. But like most of 
the Republican Progressives of twelve or 
fifteen years ago, Mr. Lenroot is now a 
regular Republican, like Mr. Cummins of 
Iowa. At present, party lines in Wisconsin 
are topsy-turvy; but the State will not 
remain long under the spell of a past 
leader, and parties henceforth will stand or 
fall as living men and present-day issues 
make their own appeal. 


Mr. Coolidge President Coolidge has not had 
0 an extended experience in fac- 
maha 3 z : 

ing Western audiences; but as 

an American type his popularity in the 
Mississippi Valley and farther West has 
been steadily growing. The fact that Mr. 
Coolidge has plain ways, few words, and the 
Vermont Yankee’s combination of high 
principles in large things with old-fashioned 
shrewdness in small things, is by no means 
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displeasing to the kind of people who live 
on the farms in the little towns of Ohio 
and of the States west of Ohio to the 
Pacific Coast. The New England tradition is 
still alive all the way from Marietta and the 
Western Reserve to Seattle and Los Angeles. 
These people believe that Mr. Coolidge is 
making an excellent President; and they 
do not think ill of him for seeming to under- 
stand well the ins and outs of politics. 
His journey to Omaha as the guest of the 
American Legion at its annual reunion, 
while it did not evoke wild enthusiasm, 
gave ample proof of the respect and con- 
fidence that is everywhere felt for the New 
England man in the White House. 


A Widely When the President delivers a 
Pn speech, it almost invariably 
peech 

proves to have been prepared 
with a view to arousing dis@ussion and 
producing favorable reactions. Nothing 
was said at Omaha about the bonus, because 
the President’s veto had not been sustained, 
and the bonus in the modified form in 
which it was adopted has been accepted 
as a finality. Naturally, an address to the 
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PRESIDENT COOLIDGE AND THE MEN HE APPOINTED TO INQUIRE INTO AVIATION MATTERS 
AFTER CHARGES OF ADMINISTRATIVE NEGLIGENCE AND INCOMPETENCY 


(The commission was named on September 12, and met for its first session five days later. In this picture, from left 

to right, are: Rear Adm. Frank F. Fletcher; Major-Gen. James G. Harbord, retired; Dwight W. Morrow, of New 

York, who was selected as chairman; Congressman James S. Parker, of New York; President Coolidge; Senator Hirem 

Bingham, of Connecticut; William F. Durand, of California; Judge Arthur C. Denison, of Michigan; Howard E. Coffin, 
of Detroit; and Congressman Carl Vinson, of Georgia) 


Legion dealt largely with military matters, 
past, present, and future. America’s last 
war effort was commended, and the ex- 
service men were told that our laws should 
provide for a better mobilization of all 
resources in case of a future war. The 
President would favor remedies for profit- 
eering; but he reminded his hearers that 
taxes had been so levied as to absorb most 
of the war gains of individuals and corpo- 
rations. He declared for preparedness, but 
also reminded everyone that we are now 
paying far more for the support of armies 
and navies than ever before in time of 
peace. He insisted that public policy relat- 
ing to expenditures for armament and 
defense must be shaped by the civil authori- 
ties; and he criticized rather sharply the 
tendency of professional army and navy 
men to use propaganda and to raise war 
alarms in order to secure increased appro- 
priations. The part of the address that 
has been most commented upon had to do 
with tolerance among social and religious 
groups in our own country. Mr. Coolidge 
stated principles, leaving citizens to make 
such applications as they thought fit. Ina 
phrase that has been much quoted, he 


remarked that whether one’s ancestors 
came over in the Mayflower three hundred 
years ago or in the steerage three years ago 
we were all in the same boat now. 


—_— The subject of aviation has 
in the M 
Daily News continued to occupy a fore- 


most place in the news. The 
list of recent accidents did not end with the 
airplane flight to Hawaii or the destruc- 
tion of the Shenandoah. Advocates of the 
lighter-than-air machincs, by no means 
disheartened by the loss of the Shenandoah, 
are demanding the construction of air- 
ships of that type several times as large as 
any so-called Zeppelin yet built Most 
of the devotees of the heavier-than-air 
machines, on the contrary, believe that 
expenditure for the big balloon dirigibles 
is worse than useless. The higher avthori- 
ties of the Army and Navy are making 
almost unanswerable arguments in favor 
of the separate control of aviation as re- 
lates to their respective services. ‘The 
advocates of a unified air administration, 
on the other hand, supporting Colonel 
Mitchell’s position, are making equally 
convincing arguments to sustain their 
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THE NAVAL INQUIRY AT LAKEHURST, N. J., INTO THE CAUSE OF THE DISASTER TO THE AIRSHIP 
“SHENANDOAH” IN SEPTEMBER 


opposing views. The Post-Office Depart- 
ment is proclaiming the success of the postal 
air service and favoring its rapid extension, 
while critics of that service are presenting 
evidence to show that thus far the air 
mail has not been as fast, on the average, 
between given points, as the regular mail 
carried by fast trains. The phrase ‘“com- 
mercial aviation” is constantly used, and 
its support and development are ardently 
demanded, while on the other hand the 
skeptics are undertaking to show that the 
phrase is an empty one, since no such thing 
as commercial aviation can be found in 
existence, at least in the United States. 


Contradictions Henry Ford is quoted as 
making predictions about air- 
craft of an optimistic kind; 
but it is pointed out on the other hand that 
similar prophecies. were even more generally 
current a dozen years ago. Emphatic 
statements within the past few weeks from 
eminent explorers as to the feasibility of 
using airplanes in the Far North, and in 
other remote and unmapped regions, are 
latly contradictory of each other. We are 
told by certain authorities that planes are 
useless, and dogs must still be the main 
reliance in the Far North. We are told by 
other brilliant explorers that airplanes 
beyond doubt are of the utmost advantage 
lor Arctic adventure. In recent airplane 
races for prizes annually awarded, speeds 
as high as 300 miles an hour have been 
reported; and the reader obtains the im- 
pression that the business of flying is making 


re 
Puzzling 


remarkable headway. It must be remem- 
bered that life is always and everywhere 
a hazardous thing. Ocean ships are marvel- 
ously improved; yet accidents at sea are 
not things wholly of the past. Railway 
casualties were far more frequent fifty years 
ago; but train wrecks still happen. The 
perfecting of the automobile within twenty 
years has been astounding, and, in its 
results, few inventions have been so trans- 
forming. But there are automobile acci- 
dents every day, arising from all sorts of 
causes. Even the least enthusiastic about 
the progress of aviation are never found to 
predict that the flying machine will not 
in due time become far safer and better 
standardized, and also far more important, 
whether in business or in war, than hitherto. 


Troubles The inquiry as to the loss of 
— the Shenandoah, quite apart 
vialion ° ° 2 

from testimony having a scien- 

tific or technical character, is likely to result 
in convincing ,Congress and the public that 
the Navy Department was pursuing an 
unwise course in sending this costly and 
novel instrument of war to make a round of 
State Fair visits in the Middle West. It 
can hardly be claimed that such a trip was 
needed, either to give the naval crew ex- 
perience or to demonstrate the qualities of 
the airship. In testimony before the 
President’s Air Inquiry Board on October 12, 
Hon. Martin B. Madden, chairman of the 
House Committee on Appropriations, pro- 
nounced himself emphatically against such 
“stunts” as the attempted non-stop flight 
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of airplanes to Hawaii and the disastrous 
inland expedition of the Shenandoah. Mr. 
Madden believed that the army and navy 
alike were squandering money on aviation 
and producing no results. He showed that 
while our professional army and navy heads 
of the two air services have been clamoring 
for more money, and criticizing Congress for 
making niggardly appropriations that would 
not permit proper development of defensive 
aeronautics, we are actually spending each 
year more than England, France, or any 
other country for our army and navy air 
services, while results in comparison are 
by no means favorable to us. * 


Mr. Madden did not confine 
his remarks to generalities. 
He would put an end to the 
experimental attempts of the army and navy 
to construct aircraft, and would purchase 
year by year large numbers of machines 
made by manufacturers on satisfactory 
specifications. His testimony was con- 
cerned with the aviation budget, and policy 
in respect to expenditure, rather than with 
the administrative questions that Colonel 
Mitchell had raised in his demand for a 


A Timely 
Investigation 
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unified air service, coérdinate with the 
army and navy, all three branches of our 
fighting force to be brought under a Secre- 
tary of Defense. But Mr. Madden seems to 
favor consolidation. The President’s com- 
mission, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Dwight W. Morrow, is listening patiently to 
statements and arguments from every angle, 
and will undoubtedly have an enlightening 
report to make to the President before Con- 
gress assembles early in December. 


oe Aviation is only one of several 
wyicu M + 
Senins  ©OStly services, growing out of 


our experiences in the Great 
War, that we have found it exceedingly 
difficult to administer with efficiency. The 
President stated at Omaha that we had 
spent some three billions of dollars in our 
efforts for the welfare of the demobilized 
soldiers of the great war. These services are 
now grouped in the Veterans Bureau. 
General Hines, in the estimation of Mr. 
Coolidge, is carrying on this work of re- 
habilitation, relief, and insurance with en- 
tire satisfaction. Far more expensive and 
more troublesome than our aeronautic 
business have been our ventures in the field 
of merchant shipping. We built hundreds of 
ships hastily in the emergency of the War. 
Most of them proved useless, and have been 
practically given away as junk. But we 
have a considerable number of good ships; 
and the matter demanding decision is one 
of broad policy rather than of liquidation. 


What about Our Most of the shipbuilding ef- 
— forts of the war time should 
arine? 

be regarded merely as a part 

of the inevitable cost and waste of war; and 
we should not reproach ourselves for having 
spent hundreds of millions to build ships 
that nobody can use in peace time. What 
we have to do is to decide upon a policy, 
and then to carry it out. We have some 
good ships on the Atlantic; and in a recent 
report of great interest Admiral Benson 
advocates the continuance of the United 
States Lines and the addition of two or three 
more large ships like the George Washington. 
These could be made airplane carriers in 
time of emergency. Admiral Benson thinks 


the Government should also concern itself 


actively with our mercantile marine inter- 
ests'on the Pacifit, and on both coasts of 
South America, but especially on the West 
coast. The Admiral reminds us that we 
must face the fact of a considerable differ- 
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ential of increased cost in American ship- 
building, and pay the bills for the benefits 
we receive from the fact of having an 
American merchant marine. 


Keep Our The extreme depression in the 
by wie ocean shipping business is 


not to continue permanently; 
and the United States should look ahead 
to the changed conditions that will come 
about as Europe recovers its economic 
prosperity, and the world becomes better 
stabilized. Admiral Benson as Commis- 
sioner of the United States Shipping Board 
recommends, therefore, the construction 
of a certain tonnage of passenger ships and 
cargo ships each year, to replace those that 
we now have in service and to give our 
merchant fleets a better balanced grouping 
of vessels. With the details of recent 
difficulties between the Shipping Board that 
formulates policies, and the Fleet Corpora- 
tion that operates the Government’s vessels 
it can hardly be expected that the general 
public should concern itself intimately. 
The President and Congress will have to 


take in hand the problems of adminis- 


trative efficiency. Meanwhile, we believe 
it should become the established policy of 
the United States to maintain a merchant 
marine, rather than to allow this country 
to have its flag once more disappear from 
the seas, and its foreign commerce all 
borne by the ships of other countries. 


Forecasting Doubtless the President will 
Mr Coolidge's deal with questions of this 
essage 


kind in his annual message to 
Congress. That he will come out strongly, 
again, for our joining the World Court is 
well known. And it is needless to say 
that he will deal with finances and tax- 
reduction. That he is anxious to have 
Congress act upon the plan for further 
readjustment of Government boards and 
departments is also well known. The 
merging of the railroads into larger groups 
upon the voluntary basis seems to appeal 
favorably to the President’s judgment. 
It is likely that he will have distinct re- 
commendations to make on the coal ques- 
flon, apropos of the pending strike. As 
regards the shipping situation, it is said to 
be possible that the President might 
consider the advisability of making the 
Shipping Board a bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce; thus bringing it under 
the general direction of Secretary Hoover. 
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With the French commissioners back in 
Paris again, and taking “‘ under advisement”’ 
the American suggestions of a five-year 
temporary plan of dealing with the debt 
question, it is not probable that President 
Coolidge will think it well to make ex- 
tended reference to the foreign debt situa- 
tion. Mr. Simonds, in his contribution in 
the- present number, is dealing with the 
proposals and experiences of Mr. Caillaux 
and his colleagues in their brief sojourn at 
Washington, as well as with other events 
of an international character. 


Siecting There have been warnings in 
astand —_ certain of our States and com- 
Present 


munities against the danger 
of being ensnared in the wiles of those who 
are promoting land speculation in Florida. 
Hundreds of millions have been lost to 
American investors through the temptations 
set before them by the vendors of worthless 
stocks in oil companies. Hundreds of 
millions, also, have been lost through sheer 
gambling in the wheat pits of Chicago, and 
in the bucket shops that are operated by 
Wall Street stock gamblers. In times past, 
hundreds of millions have been coaxed 
away from credulous people of small means 
by the wiles of the peddlers of worthless 
stocks in gold mines and copper mines. It 
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is a kindly and a commendable service that 
is rendered by all who advise credulous or 
gullible neighbors against blind speculation 
of any kind whatsoever, in the hope of 
getting much for little. There have been 
many successive waves of land speculation 
in the United States, and thousands of 
people have at times bought lots or acres 
unwisely, and so have lost money. 


Real Estate But—this is worth noting — 
Is at Least the mistakes of people who 
Tangible 


have acquired title to Ameri- 
can real estate, paying more than the 
property was worth, are very small in the 
aggregate when compared with the losses, 
to which we have referred, on the part of 
those who have bought worthless shares 
in bogus companies, or have risked their 
money in margin trading on the ups and 
downs of the wheat and cotton markets, 
or on the fluctuation in the quoted prices 
of stocks on the exchanges. Real estate 
bought in the speculative spirit often brings 
the purchaser to grief, especially when only 
small payments have been made and when 
the speculative buyer finds himself unable 
to pass his bargain on at an advanced price 
to some other person as optimistic as him- 
self. But the average American has usually 
some standards of comparison, when he is 
talking about real estate; and he is not 
nearly so likely to go far wrong as when 
speculating in things less tangible. 


The present movement that 
is bringing about so remark- 
able a development of the 
resources of Florida—and that is attracting 
so many visitors who go partly for pleasure 
and partly to witness for themselves the 


The Florida 


Movement 


enthusiasm of promoters and community . 


builders—rests in the main upon substantial 
foundations. Those who have the most 
confidence to-day in Florida and its future 
are men who have been, for a good many 
years past, engaged in real enterprises to 
make their dreams come true. Railroad 
men like Mr. Warfield are not speculators 
but developers; as were the Plants and 
Flaglers who were their prototypes in 
Florida almost or quite a generation ago. 
Every competent judge is. aware that 
Florida has always been theoretically cap- 
able of a very large and rich development 
in special kinds of fruit growing and agricul- 
ture. But the more rapid expansion of 
orange raising, and of many other things, 
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had to await the corresponding growth of 
consuming markets, the improvement of 
shipping facilities, and soon. These things, 
as it happens, have been coming along 
simultaneously, taking the form of a post- 
war boom in Florida that may in some 
phases be overdone for a time. 


Our In our issue for last May, we 
—_—. published an article upon the 


resources of Florida by Frank 
Parker Stockbridge that gained exceptional 
notice;,and we promised our readers a second 
article, in an autumn number, that would 
deal in an informing and narrative way 
with Florida as a playground and a place of 
resort. That promise is fulfilled in the 
present number of the REVIEW oF REvIEws. 
Because of the interest that our readers have 
shown in anticipation, we have thought it 
well to publish at the same time articles 
from several other pens, dealing with 
Florida in particular aspects. It is in justice 
to Mr. Babson, Mr. Edmonds, Mr. Collier, 
and Mr. Rhodes that we make it clear 
that their articles are written solely in 
response to the editor’s request. Mr. Bab- 
son is a distinguished authority in almost 
everything that relates to the country’s 
business progress; and he is very far from 
lending himself to any movement merely for 
the purpose of stimulating speculation. 
It happens that he has known and enjoyed 
Florida for years past, and believes heartily 
in the permanent prosperity of a State of 
abounding advantages that has been left 
relatively neglected. Mr. Edmonds, the 


’ veteran editor and proprietor of the Manu- 


facturers’ Record of Baltimore, may be said 
to hold a place at the very head of all those 
in our time who have encouraged Southern 
industry, commerce, and transportation 
movements; and he has long kept the public 
accurately informed. At our request, he 
has written in this number regarding the 
recent transportation progress of Florida 
by land and by water. Mr. Barron Collier 
is the largest of Florida landholders; and a 
great county in the Everglades now bears his 
name. He is likely to go down to posterity as 
a man who had the vision of a waste region 
that might be redeemed and made almost 
fabulously rich and productive through 
engineering work, the provision of drainage 
and roads, and the patience to wait for the 
rewards of large investment. To make 
Collier County available for homes is to 
serve the country well. Mr. Rhodes, who 
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writes of markets for Florida products, is 
connected with the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of the State as Market Commissioner, 
and is not only familiar in detail with all 
parts of the State, but regards it as his mis- 
sion to help farmers and producers in the 
adjustment of their business problems. 


A Broader 
View of 


the Situation 


There is a broader view to take 
of the development of Florida 
than has been exhibited in 
some quarters. Nothing could be more 
fallacious than to suppose that the progress 
of one part of the country is harmful to 
other parts. America is getting away from 
the hardships and unremitting toil of the 
earlier generations. With good roads, and 
the automobile, millions are setting forth 
to see the country, and are finding that they 
are better in health, and not worse in 
pocketbook, for taking vacations and for 
moving about somewhat as the seasons 
change. We have never had so much 
travel in New England, New York, and our 
northern uplands as during the past sum- 
mer; and undoubtedly the coming winter 
season will mark by far the highest tide of 
travel southward that has yet been known. 
There is almost no city in the United States 
that has not had its period—some of them 
have had several periods—of rather violent 
speculation in business frontage and sub- 
urban lots. Most conservative people, 
even those who enjoy traveling in Florida, 
will go there amply forewarned, and will 


think twice before buying something that 
they do not want ‘for themselves, merely 
because they imagine that they can sell to 
the next comer at a large advance. 


Regarding While certain speculators of 
gg the irresponsible sort from the 


ends of the earth are naturally 
trying to associate themselves with the 
legitimate work of the Florida developers, 
it should be remembered that the popula- 
tion of that State is also thinking in terms 
of the higher things of life. Florida is build- 
ing churches and public schools; is develop- 
ing the State University and the Agricul- 
tural College. And privately endowed and 
supported institutions are also making 
marked advance. This reminds us of the 
fact that the well-known publicist and 
former editor of the Independent, Hamilton 
Holt, has accepted the presidency of Rollins 
College, at Winter Park, Florida. Dr. 
Holt is a prominent alumnus of Yale, a 
man of broad experience and of great ad- 
ministrative energy. 


Education ‘The colleges and universities 
at Large is’ have entered upon their new 
Booming 


year with no lack of students, 
and with evident improvement in the 
levels of scholarship. It is a good sign that 
so many competent educational leaders are 
working upon plans to make our higher 
education better fit the needs of this new 
period. Everyone is aware of the vastly, 
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increased number of boys and girls attend- 
ing high school, and the large investments 
that cities, villages, and counties are every- 
where making to accommodate these seekers 
for secondary education. Education is a 
thing to be adapted to the real needs and 
capacities of the individual. 


Sis Anniversaries help to mark the 
Anniversaries prozress of the country in re- 
lation to its higher instruction. 

Thus, on October 14, the inauguration of a 
new president, Dr. John Martin Thomas, 
at Rutgers College in New Jersey reminded 
us that this excellent institution was founded 
in the year of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, 1776. A younger institution, the 
‘Vanderbilt University at Nashville, Tenn., 
celebrated its semicentennial in the same 
week. Chancellor James H. Kirkland, an 
eminent scholar of wide experience, has 
been at the head of Vanderbilt University 
since 1893, practically two-thirds of the 
period of the university’s half century. 
Vanderbilt has already grown into a posi- 
tion of large influence; and well-supported 
plans now on foot are destined to make 
Nashville a great center of higher instruc- 
tion in medicine, in the teaching profession, 
and in general university work. On October 
12 the University of North Carolina had 
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observed the fiftieth anniversary of the re- 
opening after the break in its historic 
career caused by the Civil War and Re- 
construction. The death last month of 
Mr. James B. Duke, who had built up an 
immense fortune, recalled at once his 
recent gifts, said to have a value of forty 
million dollars, for the expansion of Trinity 
College, Durham, N.C., into a great in- 
stitution to be called Duke University, 
in memory of the donor and his family. 
No one who is well advised can doubt the 
fact that large gifts of money for educa- 
tional purposes in the United States are 
useful in a high degree. 


Secretary The retirement, on October 13, 
Weeks and — of Hon. John W. Weeks, wio 
His Successor ; 


had served Massachusetts in 
both houses of Congress, and who entered 
President Harding’s Cabinet as Secretary 
of War in March, 1921, was not unexpected. 
Some months ago Mr. Weeks was stricken 
down with a very serious illness, from which 
he has been making a fortunate recovery; 
but he was insistently advised that he ought 
not to resume the active duties of his cabi- 
net portfolio. For some time past the 
Assistant Secretary, Hon. Dwight F. Davis, 
of St. Louis, had relieved Mr. Weeks and 
had shown himself energetic and capable, 
and not afraid of taking responsibility. There- 
fore the President’s prompt appointment of 
Mr. Davis as head of the War Department 
came as no surprise. With its Bureau of In- 
sular Affairs, the War Department has over- 
sight of the Philippines and Porto Rico. The 
army questions that it-now has to deal with 
are not appallingly serious; but they are 
rather numerous and somewhat puzzling. Mr. 
Weeks has enjoyed the confidence of the 
President, and has known particularly well, 
from his long experience at the Capital, how 
to carry on the work of his department in 
relationship to the committees of Congress. 


“Good Times” Jt is a habit of human nature 
Business  2eVver to admit that business 
prosperity has really arrived; 

there is always something that might be 
better, and in the mind of the average man 
on the street good times are invariably 
around the corner and never where he is. 
But if one realizes that it is quite hopeless 
to expect every man and every business to 
be at concert pitch at any one time, one 
must admit that the year 1925 has matured 
into very real and widely distributed 
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prosperity. The stock market has again 
demonstrated, through the recent un- 
paralleled rise in the prices of securities, its 
uncanny ability to discern good times 
while they are still around the corner from 
the average man. The motor-car industry 
has expanded fabulously and is making un- 
heard-of profits. During the last two or 
three months the railroads have been 
carrying more freight than ever before in 
their history. It is noticeable, too, that 
more of this great volume of freight is made 
up of manufactured articles and general 
merchandise than is ordinarily the case— 
indicating a wide distribution of industrial 
activities. The cotton and woolen busi- 
nesses, long under severe depression, seem 
to have turned the corner, while the silk 
factories are flourishing and the new 
substitute for silk—rayon—is founding, 
with unusual rapidity, a great new industry. 
The bituminous coal fields have felt a 
stimulus from the necessities caused by the 
anthracite strike; steel and iron industries 
are doing an increasingly satisfactory busi- 
ness. Wages are at a high level. There is 
but little unemployment and prices of 
commodities have not become inflated; 
they rather tend in the opposite direction. 
The great post-war “‘boom”’ in building 
operations, to supply the deficiences caused 
by war-time interruption, has already 
lasted years longer than many competent 
authorities expected; building is going on 
now at a more rapid rate than ever before 
in this country and in decidedly greater 
volume than last year. 


The Farmer, Most important of all factors 
Too in the making of our present 
“good times” is the changed 

situation of the farmers’ lot. The relation- 
ship of one field of industry to another, the 
evenness of distribution of the prosperity, 
have as much to do with true good times as 
absolute records of production and profits. 
Until this year, no amount of magnificent 
prosperity in the motor-car and other 
special industries could make up for the 
fact that the farmers lagged behind, because 
of abnormally low prices for agricultural 
products, and were having a hard time to 
pay their debts and purchase a normal 
supply of the products of other industries 
than their own. The great rise in agri- 
cultural prices during the past year has set 
this relationship in balance again. It has 
done this, too, without any machine-made 
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VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


(Now celebrating its semicentennial) 


help through new laws designed to take the 
place of economic principles. That this 
same law of supply and demand which has 
so recently come to the rescue of our 
economic : situation here will continue to 
function indefinitely in aiding the farmer 
is interestingly suggested by Dr. David 
Friday. The matter is of the more moment 
because there will undoubtedly be attempts 
in the new Congress to make legislation 
take the place of economic law in molding 
the destinies of the farmers, by those who 
believe the present better situation has 
come as a matter of weather and luck, 
rather than from inexorable economic forces. 


Higher Farm Dr, Friday, who was lately 
— president of the Michigan 
College of Agriculture, has 

recently shown that since 1896, when 
prices were at their low level, the value of 
the farmers’ production has risen 170 per 
cent. while the general price level has risen 
only 50 per cent. At- the same time, 
the number of people working on farms, 
to bring these products into existence 
increased by only about 10 per cent. 
Dr. Friday cites various other periods 
tending to show that farm products, instead 
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year’s crop is now around 
392,000,000 bushels, 
against 262,000,000 last 
year. This gives Canada 
the very large exportable 
surplus of 280,000,000 
bushels, whereas we will 
have little or none to 
send abroad. 


esi There is this 
armers - , 
eine yeara record 


wheat har. 
vest in France, Germany, 
the Danube countries, and 
Italy, with further reports 








PRESIDENT COOLIDGE OFFICIATES IN THE WORLD’S CHAM- 
PIONSHIP BASEBALL SERIES 


of lagging behind other prices, on the 
contrary run ahead of them. Still more 
striking as to the future, Dr. Friday finds 
that since 1910 the number of farms and 
the number of people working on them 
have actually decreased. ‘Yet our urban 
population has continued to grow rapidly 
since the beginning of the century. There 
were 45,000,000 people living in cities and 
towns in 1900; there are over 80,000,000 
to-day. By 1930 there will be 90,000,000 
in these villages and urban communities 
to be fed by the farmers of this nation.” 
The conclusion from these facts and figures 
is clear: without a most unusual increase in 
the supply of agricultural products, this 
absolutely certain increase in the demand 
for them is going to keep the price of things 
the farmer sells at higher and higher figures. 


AFair The crop season for 1925 
ei closed with some improvement 
ear . . . . 

over the earlier indications, 

due to favorable weather toward the end. 
The corn crop rose to 2,918,000,000 bushels, 
which is an increase of nearly half a billion 
over last year. The wheat crop of the 
United States has a total of about 700,000,- 
ooo bushels, as compared with 872,000,000 
Jast year and an average of 835,000,000 
for the last five years. The excellent 
prices and high protein content of much of 
this year’s wheat crop in the United States 
will, however, make the farmers fairly well 
satisfied with their year’s work. It was 
the wheat region of the Southwest that 
suffered most from inclement weather and 
reduced the total volume for this season. 
In Canada, the official estimate of the 


of large ‘surpluses in Rus- 
sia, although the last 
item is not so authentic. 
So well have the European wheat growers 
done in 1925 that the increase this year 
over last is put at 26 per cent. Further- 
more, our Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates the increase in the production of rye 
in seventeen European countries at 4o 
per cent. over last year. The Liverpool 
experts have estimated that Europe would 
need and import no less than 600,000,000 
bushels in 1925. Up to date, the principal 
shipping has been done by Canada. At 
this period of 1924, the mills of the United 
States were feverishly demanding cargo 
space for grain exports. This year the 
movement to Europe is scarcely appreciable. 


A A prosperous and contented 
- one people can well afford to turn 


its attention occasionally to 
wholesome sport. There is, indeed, a 
marked tendency in this country to regard 
public sports—such as baseball and foot- 
ball—as things not merely for young people 
but as properly interesting a mature nation. 
Thus the close of the baseball season and the 
beginning of college football year by year 
finds an increasingly well-informed public. 
The details of the “world’s series” between 
the winning teams in the rival baseball 
leagues, last month, were flashed over 50,000 
miles of telegraph wire to papers in 400 
cities. In addition, the newer method of 
spreading information—the radio—was em- 
ployed on a_scale never before attempted. 
That baseball is truly a national institution, 
producing national heroes, was evidenced 
also when news came of the death of 
“Christy”? Mathewson, long the idol of a 
sport-loving public. 
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A MONTH'S NOTABLE 
HAPPENINGS 


SUMMARIZING EVENTS FROM SEPTEMBER 15 TO OCTOBER 14, 1925 


I. IN THE FIELD OF AVIATION 


September 21.—A special Naval Board of Inquiry, 
under Rear-Adm. Hilary P. Jones, begins a hearing 
at Lakehurst, N. J., on the cause of the Shenandoah 
airship wreck. 

Col. William Mitchell, who charged incompetency 
and negligence in the administration of the Army 
and Navy, is relieved from duty as Eighth Corps 
air officer at San Antonio, Texas. 

An Air Board appointed by the President (com- 
posed of Army and Navy officials, members of 
Congress, and civilians) meets at Washington to 
determine the best means of developing aviation in 
national defense; Dwight W. Morrow is chosen 
chairman; Major-General Patrick, Chief of Army 
Air Service, endorses the Mitchell reorganization 
plan in principle, but it is opposed by Acting 
Secretary Dwight F. Davis and prominent Army 
officers. 

September 22.—Before the Air Board, Secretary 
Curtis D. Wilbur leads high Navy officers in 
opposing unification of aviation activities under a 
single cabinet official. 

September 23.—The Air Board hears the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and the Postmaster-General 
advocate Government aid in developing aviation 
industry as a background of national defense. 

September 29.—Col. William Mitchell advocates 
before the Air Board creation of a Department of 
National Defense, with subordinate organizations 
for Army, Navy, and Air Services, criticizing lack 
of team work by Army officers. 

September -30.—Before the Naval Court . of 
Inquiry, Capt. Anton Heinen (the German airship 
constructor) criticizes the late Commander Lans- 
downe’s handling of the Shenandoah during the 
storm which wrecked his ship, and denounces the 
earlier removal of several helium valves; he lays 
the disaster to bursting gas-bags, due to insuflicient 
valving. 

October 2.—Com. John Redgers (who made the 
nearly successful flight to Hawaii) advocates before 
the Naval Board of Inquiry the unification of Army 
and Navy (without a separate air organization) 
under a Department of National Defense. 

October 3—The Navy airplane carrier Lexington 
is launched at Quincy, Mass. 

October 7.—Five out of eight air-mail contracts 
are awarded to different companies; routes are: 
Boston-New York; Chicago-St. Louis; Chicago- 
Dallas; Salt Lake-Los Angeles; Elko-Pasco. 

October 8.—Col. William Mitchell refuses to 
testify at the Shenandoah inquiry, on the ground it 
might prejudice him before the court-martial to 
which he has been summoned. 


II. DATA ON AMERICAN POLITICS AND 
GOVERNMENT 


September 17.—Miss Jessie Dell, of Georgia, is 


. appointed to succeed Mrs. Helen H. Gardener on 


the Civil Service Commission. 

Attorney-General Sargent rules that the Secretary 
of Interior need not construct the Baker irrigation 
project in Oregon if not feasible in his judgment. 

At New York 500 Chinese are rounded up under 
the Exclusion Act after another murder of a Hip 
Sing Tong man by a member of the On Leong Tong. 

September 18.—At Chicago eleven election offi- 
cials are sentenced to six months in jail for frauds in 
the February Aldermanic election. 


September 22.—The Philippine Superior Court 
holds, 5 to 2, that Insular Auditor Ben F. Wright’s 
decisions cannot be taken as final and may be 
appealed to local courts (thus reopening oppor- 
tunity for obtaining independence propaganda 
funds); Governor-General Wood will appeal to the 
United States Supreme Court. 

September 27.—Governor Al Smith of New York 
speaks at a large Democratic rally in Chicago, in 
preparation for the 1928 Presidential campaign. 

September 28.—The Government files an appeal 
in the Teapot Dome oil lease case with the Eighth 
Circuit Court of Appeals, alleging errors in the trial. 

September 29.—Robert M. LaFollette, Jr., wins 
the Wisconsin special Senatorial election by sweep- 
ing majorities; figures are: LaFollette, 228,535; 
Dithmar (R.), 89,105; Bruce (D.), 10,139; Wark 
(S.), 11,106.; Roy P. Wilcox, who carried the 
Republican primary, had withdrawn. 

September 30.—President Coolidge names H. G. 
Dalton, a Cleveland engineer, to conduct a survey 
of the Shipping Board. 


October 3.—Frederick I. Thompson, of Mobile, 
resigns from the Shipping Board. 


October 6.—The New York Court of Appeals 
holds that New York City has no power to run 
motor-bus lines even under the Home Rule Act. 

Admiral Leigh C. Palmer is dismissed from his 
post as president of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion by the Shipping Board; he is succeeded by Capt. 
Elmer E. Crowley, of Boston. 

President Coolidge addresses the American 
Legion convention at Omaha, Neb., on the need for 
tolerance at home and abroad, and for subjecting 
the military to civil authority. 

October 7.—Rear-Adm. Hutch Ingham Cone, 
U. S. N., retired, resigns from the Shipping Board. 

October 13.—John W. Weeks retires as Secretary 
of War after a period of illness, and is succeeded by 
Dwight F. Davis, who has been Acting Secretary. 
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III. THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
AT GENEVA 


September 16.—The Assembly rejects a Dutch 
proposal for a conciliation court in connection with 
the World Court; the opposition believes that the 
juridical character of the World Court must be 
maintained. : 

September 19.—Tewfik Bey, Turkish Foreign 
Minister, repudiates the promise to accept any 
decision of the League Council regarding Mosul 
unless Turkey has a vote (the Council decides 
questions unanimously). 

The League Council accepts the report of the 
“Port of Dantzic” boundary commission; the port 
includes the entire business district and is now an 
economic unit. 

Septentber 23.—The Assembly requests the 
Council to examine plans for settlement of inter- 
national disputes. . The political committee 
unanimously approves the Chilean proposal for an 
international press conference. . The Assembly 
social committee adopts the American plan of 
sending experts to Persia to study substitution of 
crops for opium culture. 

September 24.—Belgium accepts for fifteen years 
the obligatory jurisdiction of the Permanent Court 
of International Relations. 

The League Assembly adopts the French proposal 
for an international economic conference. 


September 26.—The Assembly ends its sixth 
session by re-electing Belgium, Brazil, Spain, 
Sweden, Czechoslovakia and Uruguay to non- 
permanent seats on the Council. 


September 28.—The Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice calls an extraordinary session for 
October 22 to consider questions referred to it by 
the League Assembly concerning Mosul. 

The Council adjourns its thirty-fifth session after 
appointing General Laidoner, of Esthonia, to 
investigate in Mosul the British charges of deport- 
ation of Christians by the Turks. 


IV. OTHER POINTS OF FOREIGN 
POLITICAL INTEREST 


September 16.—In Turkey, a group of experts 
submits a report on law reform, prohibiting polyg- 
amy, permiting inheritance by will, and protecting 
the state against conspiracies; the new code will 
come before the National Assembly. 


September 18.—Bolivian President-elect José 
Gabino Villanueva is deported, after having been 
prevented from taking ofiice; the provinces of La 
Paz, Oruro, and Cochabamba are in a state of siege. 
’ Fire destroys the wooden buildings in Tokyo 
housing the Japanese parliament; a modern structure 
is half-completed. 

President von Hindenburg of Germany visits 
the Rhine. 


September 19.—Premier Bruce of Australia 
announces dissolution of Parliament; his firm 
attitude in the seamen’s strike had not been sup- 
ported by Labor governments in the States; a new 
election will be held October 14. 

Senatorial elections are held in the Irish Free 
State, and 11 of 19 Senators seeking reélection are 
defeated. 


September 23.—Princess Mafalda, seconddaughter 
of the King of Italy, marries Philip of Hesse. 


October 1.—President Arturo Alessandri of Chile 
resigns in disagreement with Col. Carlos Ibanez 
after appointing Luis Barros Borgono as Vice- 
President and Minister of Interior. 

October 5.—Chilean parties unite in choosing 
Emiliano Figueroa Larrain as candidate to succeed 
President Alessandri; Col. Carlos Ibanez withdraws 
his candidacy. 

After eleven years of partial prohibition in Russia 
the Soviets permit the sale of liquor of pre-war 
strength (40 per cent.). 

October 6.—The Fascist Grand Council in Italy 
approves a plan of legislation to give controlling 
power to the productive forces of industry and 
agriculture. 

October 9.—The Italian Council of Ministers 
ratifies the Fascist program for reforming the 
Senate, along Republican lines; the codperative 
movement is endorsed. 


V. NOTES ON INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


September 16.—The American Secretary of State, 
Frank B. Kellogg, cancels the passport of Shapurji 
Saklatvala, Communist member of the British 
Parliament, who desired to attend sessions of the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union at Washington. 

French troops in Morocco capture the El Bibane 
ridge, bringing their line north of the Ouergha River. 

Secretary of State Kellogg invites twelve inter- 
ested powers to a conference on extraterritoriality 
in Peking, China, on December 18; Silas H. Strawn 
of Chicago is named as American commissioner. 

September 18.—Austen Chamberlain, British 
Foreign Secretary, tells the China Association at 
London that Britain is “‘ready to relinquish the 
special rights just in proportion as the Chinese 
Government can assure to our nationals the due 
enjoyment of the ordinary rights of foreigners in 
every country.” 

September 20.—Czechoslovakia informs Germany 
that it is willing to negotiate an arbitration treaty. 

September 22.—China rejects Britain’s proposal 
for a judicial inquiry into the Shanghai riots of 
May 30, saying such a hearing would cause delay. 


September 24.—The State Department, at 
Washington, announces the appointment of Charles 
MacVeagh to succeed the late Ambassador Bancroft 
at Tokyo. 

Peter Augustus Jay presents his credentials as 
American Ambassador to Argentina. 

Chinese Minister Alfred Sze protests against 
action by the Cleveland city administration to raze 
buildings in the Chinatown section, following a 
murder and the arrest of 450 Chinamen. 


September 26—Dr. Harvey J. Howard is 
reported rescued from Chinese bandits near 
Hwachuan, where he was captured July 20. 

Peruvian delegates withdraw from the Tacna- 
Arica Plebiscite Commission, one of their number 
having been attacked by Chileans on the street. 

September 27.—The Prince of Wales leaves 
Argentina, for England, after visiting South 
America for six weeks. 

September 28.—Marshall Lyautey resigns as 
Resident-General of Morocco; Marshall Petain is 
in charge. 

September 29.—The security notes of Germany, 
France and England are published, agreeing to a 
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conference October 5; the British note agrees to 
evacuation of Cologne when Germany fulfills her 
disarmament obligations. 

September 30.—French troops evacuate Suedia. 

October 1.—The Interparliamentary Union meets 
at Washington, D. C., in its twenty-third conference, 
with forty-one nations represented. 

October 2.—In Morocco, Ajdir, the capital of 
Abd-el-Krim’s Riffian rebels, is occupied without 
resistance, by Spanish troops. 

October 3.—The Interparliamentary Union 
adopts a resolution framed by Elihu Root, favoring 
codification of international law. 

October 5.—The Jebel Druse tribal insurrection 
in Syria is broken by the surrender of Hamad Bey 
Atrache to General Gamelin. 

October 6.—The Interparliamentary Union ap- 
proves a resolution to support further disarmament 
by land and sea and also adopts the plan of General 
Spears of Great Britain for creating demilitarized 
zones between nations. 

French and Spanish troops in Morocco establish 
contact in the eastern sector, and the rainy season 
ends the campaign. 

October 13.—European Powers represented at 
Locarno adopt a Rhine security pact under which 
Britain, France, Italy, Belgium and Germany agree 
not to go to war among themselves; Germany to 
enter the League; judicial disputes to be submitted 
to the World Court and political disputes to a Board 
of Conciliation. 


VI. IN THE FIELD OF ECONOMICS 
September 16.—A strike of baggage handlers in 
New York is ended by a compromise. 


September 17.—The Peking Cabinet cancels 
Japanese and American wireless concessions; the 


Mitsui Company claims to have had a wireless 


monopoly for thirty years; the Federal Wireless 
Company of America in 1923 secured a contract to 
erect five powerful stations in China. 

September 18.—The Massachusetts Emergency 
Fuel Administration begins to regulate anthracite 
coal deliveries of domestic sizes to prevent profiteer- 


‘ ing and depletion of stocks; Rhode Island reports 


€ 


fuel sufficient to last until March 1. 

The Czechoslovak budget, submitted to Parlia- 
ment, shows a surplus for the first time, amounting 
to $450,000. 

September 23.—France’s Debt Funding Mission, 
under M. Caillaux, is received by Secretary Mellon 
and Under Secretary Winston. 

Ten States place embargoes against cattle and 
produce from Texas because of an epidemic of hoof- 
and-mouth disease; Mexico has quarantined ship- 
ments of livestock and meat products. 

September 24.—The Latvian Government con- 
cludes an agreement for settling its war debt of 
$5,775,000 to the United States. 

September 28.—Admiral Benson recommends to 
the Shipping Board construction of two 30,000-ton, 
20-knot cargo-and-passenger vessels and _ replace- 
ment of merchant marine cargo ships by 200,000 
deadweight tons every year. 

_ September 29.—The American Bankers Associa- 
tion starts a $500,000 scholarship fund for 100 
courses in economics; it recommends perpetuation 
of the Federal Reserve System and urges eliminating 
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federal gift and estate taxes and State inheritance 
taxes on non-residents. 

October 1.—Tax figures at New York for 1926 
show assessed value of real estate as $17,119,650,544, 
of which $4,700,000,000 is exempt; personalty is 
valued at $959,9094,950; the total increase in assess- 
ments is $2,191,316,644. 

The British mine-strike subsidy for August costs 
£1,517,678, or half a million more than estimated. 

French delegates at Washington make a tempor- 
ary debt settlement with the United States, by 
which France will pay $40,000,000 annually for five 
years to cover current interest on the consolidated 
debt of $4,200,000,000; France had offered 
$6,220,000,000 in sixty-eight years; the United 
States desired $9,000,000,000 in sixty-two years. 

October 3.—The General Baking Corporation is 
organized at Baltimore, to create a $400,000,000 
merger of baking companies with a total estimated 
sales volume of $200,000,000 annually; Paul H. 
Helms is president. 

October 4.—Negotiation of a Russo-German 
commercial treaty is completed, and the Council of 
Commissars at Moscow studies the terms. 

October 5—The Confederation of Fascist Trade 
Unions and the Confederation of Industry in Italy 
agree to consider all labor problems exclusively 
through each other, thus eliminating the Socialists 
from effective participation in questions between 
employers and employees. 

The German chemical industry organizes a 
$160,000,000 merger centering about the Badische 
Anilin and Soda Company. 

October 6.—Russian Foreign Minister Tchitch- 
erin leaves Berlin after arranging German credit 
for Soviet purchases of agricultural machinery 
worth about 100,000,000 marks; the Russian 
Electro Trust and the Allgemeine Elekrizitits 
Gesellschaft contract to electrify Russian industries. 

October 9.—The Chicago Board of Trade adopts 
drastic changes in its rules for grain marketing, in 
order to supervise ethics, curb speculation, and 
protect the public; Minneapolis follows suit. 

October 10.—The Czechoslovak debt is settled by 
delegates at Washington; $3,000,000 a year will be 
paid for eighteen years and $6,000,000 for forty-four 
years, on a principal of $115,000,000, with interest; 
total will reach $300,000,000 in sixty-two years. 

October 13.—The American Federation of Labor 
convention in Atlantic City adopts a new wage 
policy of opposing wage reductions, eliminating 
waste in production, and decreasing hours “‘in pro- 
portion to man’s increasing power of production.” 


VII. OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE 
MONTH 


September 16.—Dr. John Martin Thomas takes 
office as president of Rutgers University. 

September 17.—At Johns Hopkins University a 
conference of experts meets to study American 
relations with China. 

The Federal Council of Churches publishes its 
report on prohibition, prepared by experts seeking 
the truth; other studies go forward on causes of war 
and in education. 

September 22.—A Presbyterian special commis- 
sion meets in Atlantic City to eliminate elements 
endangering the spiritual life and successful work of 
the Church. 
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September 26.—The submarine S-57 is rammed 
and sunk at night by the steamship City of Rome off 
Rhode Island; thirty-four men are lost and only 
three saved. 


September 30.—General William Wallace Atter- 
bury becomes president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


October 6.—John Russell Pope wins the $1,000,000 
competition for a Roosevelt Memorial at Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


October 7—The Wanamaker store at New York 
starts an airplane department, with a Ford-Stout 
metal plane in stock. 

The Dixie Highway is opened between Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., and Miami, Fla. 


October 9.—The American Legion elects John 
R. McQuigg, of Ohio, as national commander. 


October 12.—Bishop William Montgomery Brown - 


of Arkansas is deposed at the New Orleans conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church, the first to 
be unfrocked. 

The Pulitzer airplane race at Mitchel Field, N. Y., 
is won by Lieut. Cyrus K. Bettis, who covers the 
124.27 mile closed course at the rate of 248.99 miles 
per hour. 

The MacMillan Arctic expedition returns to 
Wiscasset, Me. 


October 14.—The Rt. Rev. John Gardner Mur- 
ray, Bishop of Maryland, is elected Presiding 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church and 
chairman of its National Council. 


VIII. FROM THE OBITUARY RECORD 


September 16.—Herbert Parsons, New York 
lawyer and Republican politician, 56. . . . Seymour 
L. Cromwell, former head of New York Stock 
Exchange, 54. . . . Leo Fall, Austrian composer, 52. 


September 17.—John Madison Harrington, New 
York lawyer, 50. . . . Lewis Frank Tooker, asso- 
ciate editor of the Century Magazine, 71. 


September 18.—Col. Ezra B. Fuller, Indian 
fighter, 77. . . . John F. Shipp, Chattanooga Con- 
federate veteran, 80.... Dr. Brayton Howard 
Ransom, noted Washington (D. C.) zodlogist, 46. 
. . . William Henry Canniff, former president of 
Nickel Plate Railroad, 77. 


September 19.—Thomas F. McCran, recently 
Attorney-General of New Jersey, 49. . . . Edward 
Beck Sperry, stained-glass artist, 75... . Ellis 


Loring Dresel, diplomatist, 54. 


September 20.—Paul Wayland Bartlett, sculptor: 

50. . James Francis Tracey, former Supreme 

Court. ‘Justice of Philippines, 71. . George 
August Schweinfurth, African explorer, 89. 


September 21.—Alfred Cotton Bedford, head of 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 60. . . 
A:fredo Heton Fernandez, Buenos Aires police chief. 
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September 22.—Burdett Alberto Rich, editor-in- 

chief of Lawyers Codperative Publishing Co., 71. 

. John Allen Armstrong, Louisville (Ky.) 
pioneer, 71. 

September 23.—Charles A. Hatch, Connecticut 
banker, 49. . . . Moritz Hermann, German play- 
wright, 57. 

September 24.—Ada Lewis, musical comedy star, 
52: 

September 27.—Charles Langdon Harriss, cotton 
broker, 50. 

September 28.—Charles J. Hunt, Ohio Superior 
Court Justice, 64. 

September 29.—Leon Victor Auguste Bourgeois, 
noted French statesman and first President of the 
League Council, 74... . Mary A. Baker, hymn 
writer, 93. 

September 30.—J. Henry Dick, sugar refiner, 74. 

. Frank Ambrose Helmer, Chicago lawyer, rae 

iia t.—John Hill Prentice, stock broker, sr. 

. Sir Alan Reeve Manby, physician to Kings 

George and Edward, 77. . . . Rt. Hon. Sir Dennis 

Stanislaus Henry, Lord Chief Justice of Northern 
Ireland, 61. 

October 2.—Charles E. James, Chattanooga’s 
business leader, 73 

October 3.—H. H. McIntosh, editor of Albany 
(Ga.) Herald. ... Stephen Ronan, noted Irish 
jurist, 77. 

October 4.—George Augustine Thayer, D.D., 
noted Cincinnati Unitarian, 85. . . . Sidney Starr, 
mural painter, 68. . . . Charles Tracey Bronson, 
New York journalist, 74. ... Dr. John Cooke 
Hirst, a distinguished Philadelphia gynecologist, 50. 

October 5.—Fred Zimmerman, of Indianapolis, 
railroad exectuve, 59. . . . W. C. Bradbury, Denver 
pioneer railroad builder, 76. 

October 6.—Col. Archibald Easton Baxter, New 
York Republican politician, 83. ... Dr. Israel 
Abrahams, noted Jewish scholar at Cambridge 
University, 66. 

October 7.—Christy ery the famous 
baseball pitcher, 45. . Hubert Platt Main, 
composer of hymns, 87. . Dr. Marcus B. Hey- 
man, a New York authority on the i insane, 58. 

October 9.—Dr. Hugo Preuss, principal author of 
German Republican Constitution, 64. 

October 10.—James Buchanan Duke, tobacco 
magnate and developer of vast power projects, 68. 

October 11.—Rev. Dr. Rufus Wilder Miller, of 
Philadelphia, of the Reformed Church in the United 
States, 68. 

October 12.—Robert Bruce Macon, Representa- 
tive in Congress from Arkansas, 1903-13, 66. 

October 13.—Capt. John Streckfus, St. Louis 
steamboat owner, 69. 

October 14.—Samuel Moffett Ralston, U. S. 
Senator from Indiana, 67. . Eugene Sandow, 
world-famous strong man, 58. 
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“MAKE AN EXTRA BED FOR YOU? I SHOULD SAY NOT! YOU ARE GOING TO 
y BUNK WITH THE BOYS” 


By Morris, in te Citizen (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 








WILL ANY ONE 
VOLUNTEER FOR A 
TRANS CONTINENTAL 


“Steaua eae ANE AYE, 


NAVY DiRIGIBLE 


























If volunteers were again called for—there would be hundreds eager to serve 
IN SPITE OF PAST DISASTERS 


By McCutcheon, in the Tribune © (Chicago, II.) 
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BEGINNING TO WAKE UP 


From the Plain Dealer (Cleveland, Ohio 


HE principal topic of the month in 
domestic affairs is that of aviation, in 
all its phases. The inquiry into the cause 
of the disaster to the giant naval airship 
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THE AUDIENCE IS UNSYMPATHETIC 


From the News (Dallas, Tex.) 


Shenandoah; the presidential commission 
sitting at Washington to hear charges of 
Colonel Mitchell, recently Assistant Chief 
of the Army Air Service, and others; and 
the death of a pilot in the Air Mail Service 
—all have served to focus attention upon 
the status and future of aviation. 
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THE GADFLY 


From the Oregonian (Portland, Ore 











HEAVY WEATHER FOR THE NAVY PILOT 


From the Evening Post (New York) 
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THE RIVALS 


From the News (Dallas, Tex.) 


As Florida and its attractions so largely 
form the keynote for this number of the 
REVIEW it is appropriate that the subject 
should not be overlooked in this cartoon 
department. One of our contributors tells 
us that 100,000 carloads of agricultural 
produce are even now shipped out of that 
State every year. 
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HELPING THE FARMER OUT 
From the Post-Intelligencer (Seattle, Wash.) 














THE PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION 


From the Democrat & Chronicle (Rochester, N. Y.) 
{A Comparison of pioneering methods] 
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WILL THE BRIDGE BEAR THE LOAD? 
From the News (Cleveland, Ohio) 
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CAILLAUX REDISCOVERS AMERICA 
From Le Rire (Paris, France) 
(Under Liberty’s skirts are debt collectors] 
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WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 


(If you saw two men, who were obviously poorer than you, 
contributing to a worthy cause) 


From the Weekly Dispatch (London, England) 
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UNCLE SAM 
From the Courier (Liverpool, England) 
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CAILLAUX’S LEAKY PITCHER 


(The holes were caused by the war against Morocco and 
armament loans to Rumania, Poland, and Czechoslovakia) 


From Magdeburgische Zeitung (Magdeburg, Germany) 


























FRANCE’S FINANCE MINISTER CALLS UPON 
UNCLE SAM 
From the Western Mail (Cardiff, Wales) 
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UNCLE SAM TAKES THE COLLECTION 
From De Groene Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) 














[England is pictured as making a contribution, France and Belgium are getting ready, and Jugoslavia. Czec oboe i! 12 
Rumania, and Greece are apparently dodging Since this cartoon was drawn Czechoslovakia made its contribution] 
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IT HAS BEEN SUGGESTED THAT THE QUESTION OF INTERNATIONAL DEBTS AMONG THE 
ALLIES BE SETTLED BY SHAKING HANDS ALL AROUND 


From Il Travaso (Rome, Italy) 
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YOU LEND ME YOUR CAT? 


From the Courier (Liverpool, England) 


[Bolshevism has a firmer hold in Britain than in 
Amer.c2] 


‘““YOU HAD BETTER STAY AT HOME AND BE A MARTYR!” . 


[A Communist member of the British Parliament, named Saklatvala, was 
refused admission to the United States by Secretary Kellogg as a delegate to 
the Interparliamentary Union last month] 


From the Express (London, England) 

















AMERICA’S VAIN MILITARISM 


[How the citizens responded on Defense Day] 
From the Oyobi Nipponji (Nippon, Japan) 
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SEE WHAT CHINA IS GETTING! 
From the World Morning Post (Peking, China) 


EXPRESSING SYMPATHY TOWARD CHINA 


[But the banks are closed!] From Jugend (Munich, Germany) 
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FLORIDA'S FUTURE 


BY ROGER W. BABSON 


ONCE DE LEON had the right idea. 

He did not go to Florida to look for 
paper town sites, isolated acreage, sub- 
division auctions, or the other paraphernalia 
of exploitation. He went to Florida in 
search of a fountain of youth. And he 
found it; for Florida can add from five to 
ten years to. the lives of people who will 
spend their winters there in quest of health 
and happiness. On the other hand, before 
the chapter ends, Florida may subtract five 
or ten years from the lives of people who 
go there to get rich quick and to get some- 
thing for nothing. 

Carl Fisher had a right idea. He dredged 
sand and made Miami beach. He was a 
producer, as truly as the farmer who raises 
wheat or the manufacturer who weaves 
cloth. Fisher is rightfully a beneficiary of 
Florida, because he was first a benefactor 
of Florida. The same applies to the other 
men who have rendered real service to the 
State. They all should profit and their 
profits should be permanent. On the other 
hand, there will be a day of reckoning for 
those who go to Florida to get rich quick or 
to get something for nothing. He who is 
unable or unwilling to earn a living in the 
North will ultimately be just as great a 
failure in the South. Florida is an ex- 
traordinary State, but it is not a Utopia 
for the greedy and gullible. There is no 
more hope of “beating the game”’ in Florida, 
than in the stock market. Localities and 
markets finally reward only those who 
render a real economic service. 


Florida and General Business 


“When willit end?” This is the question 
I get from nine people out of ten who ask 
my advice on Florida expansion. As long 
as people keep on asking this question, it is 
an indication that the end is still in the 
distance. The critical point will be near 
at hand when nobody asks this question 
and everybody assumes that the boom will 
last forever. That is one method of an- 
licipating Florida conditions by public 
psychology. Be confident as long as the 


public remains skeptical; be cautious as 
soon as the public ceases to question. 

Another method of judging the Florida 
trend is by watching the drift of general 
business. Make a survey of business con- 
ditions over the past sixty years or more. 
It shows that every time the nation has 
a period of prosperity some part of the 
country has a boom in real estate. The 
country is now enjoying a period of fair 
business activity. General conditions have 
been gradually improving ever since the 
low point of 1921. There are indications 
that we are experiencing a moderate era of 
prosperity. Therefore, it is only natural 
that some locality should now be having 
a real-estate boom. 

If a real-estate boom had not appeared 
in Florida, it would have been staged in 
some other place. A real-estate boom in 
one place or another seems to be as much 
a part of returning prosperity as a bull 
market in stocks. In my boyhood days, 
the part of the country where real-estate 
speculation struck was the Middle West, 
in Kansas and Nebraska. I well recall 
how excited my neighbors got over the 
rising values in Omaha, Topeka, Kanszs 
City, and other localities; for both city 
and farm property were involved. 

Ten years or so later another boom broke 
out, in the Northwest. Whole families 
migrated and remarkable profits were 
made, not only in farm lands but in city 
properties in Minneapolis, St. Paul, Duluth, 
and other localities. The Dakotas, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Washington, and Oregon, all 
took a turn at real-estate speculation. 
To-day the household words are Palm 
Beach, Miami, St. Petersburg, etc. But 
older readers will remember when there 
was much the same sound in the names of 
Sioux Falls, Aberdeen, Grand Forks, Great 
Falls, Helena, Boise, Seattle, Tacoma, and 
Portland. Most of us recall the California 
boom of recent years. 

From 1860 to date there have been about 
five upward swings in business, or periods 
of national prosperity—alternating, of 
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course, with corresponding downward swings 
or periods of national depression. In the 
first period of national prosperity following 
the panic of ’73 the real-estate boom ap- 
peared in the Middle West, in Nebraska 
and Kansas, for example. In the second 
period following the ’73 panic the real-estate 
boom also appeared in the Middle West, but 
with a drift toward the northern States in 
the tier. In the ¢hird period, the real- 
estate boom appeared in the Northwest, 
including not merely Minnesota and the 
Dakotas, but reaching to the Pacific North- 
west. In the fourth period, the real-estate 
boom appeared in California. In the jifth 
period—the period now in process—the 
boom is developing in Florida. 
Florida’s Boom Differeit 

Observe a most significant fact regarding 
the five great real-estate booms which have 
arisen in this country since 1860. The 
Middle West boom in its first period was 
based almost entirely upon production. 
People went west because they believed it 
was a better field for hard work. The same 
was true of the second period of the Middle 
West. boom. The Northwest boom was 
also based upon people’s desire for a better 
When we come 


place in which to produce. 
to the California boom, however, a new 


motive appears. People went to California 
partly to develop agriculture and industry; 
but together with these people there was 
a crowd of speculators and pleasure seekers. 
Finally, we have the latest boom, that of 
Florida, and this is based almost wholly 
upon speculation and recreation. 

The inference is plain: inasmuch as 
Florida’s boom is so largely speculative and 
so little connected with the development of 
agriculture and industry, it will tend to be 
shorter lived than the earlier ones were. 

Personally, however, I bclieve 
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health and happiness long after every bub- 
ble has burst. 

For the sake of those interested in Florida 
from a speculative standpoint, I have col- 
lected and charted all kinds of Florida 
statistics—bank clearings, bank deposits, 
building permits, and many other measure- 
ments of wealth and income. There is no 
denying that these figures are impressive 
and spectacular. The charted lines go 
soaring upward like rockets. Statistics 
confirm the things which you see with your 
own eyes when living in Florida. 

Nevertheless, I cannot get excited either 
by the sights and sounds in the State itself, 
nor even by the statistical evidence now 
at my elbow. ‘The reason is that I have on 
file a similar set of charts for the Middle 
West boom in its first period and second 
period; and another set of charts for the 
Northwest boom; and another set of charts 
for the California boom. These charts are 
too much alike to get unduly enthusiastic 
looking at the Florida set. 


The Death Toll of Winter Months 


The chart which appeals to me as most 
interesting is the one reproduced herewith. 
It shows the United States death rate in 
each month, taking the average of repre- 
sentative years. Note what happens when 
winter comes. After Christmas, the death 
rate rises rapidly. In January, for example, 
out of every thousand people, about. six- 
teen die. In February, about seventeen 
die. In March, about eighteen die. When 
we have passed through the fatal months of 
January, February, and March, observe 
the effect of warmer weather. In June 
the death rate has dropped almost as low 
as thirteen per thousand. In July and 
August, the rate rises somewhat, but then 
comes the comfortable weather of fall; 
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the great majority of people. The 
real and permanent thing about 
Florida is not its real-estate boom, 
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but rather its great future as the 








home of health and happiness. 





In speculation, the tide comes in 
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during September, October, and November, 
the death rate is around the low level of 
about fourteen per thousand. In short, 
winter raises the death rate from thirteen 
per thousand, say, to seventeen per thou- 
sand—or an increase of more than 30 per 
cent. 

There is also an increase in sickness. For 
many years I have had an opportunity to 
check up personally the sickness experienc - 
of several hundred people in active business, 
the study being made under the daily super- 
vision of graduate nurses. Almost every- 
body realizes in a general way that sick- 
ness increases in winter; but systematic 
observation shows with startling clearness 
the lost time, the lowered efficiency, the 
suffering, which accompany the winter 
months. 

Most people tend to live indoors in winter 
and outdoors in summer. It is not merely 
the cold weather itself but the indoor life 
that makes winter a time of sickness and 
death. Hence the paradox: either go south 
in winter or else take up winter sports and 
live outdoors every moment you can. 

Controversy would doubtless be aroused 
by the flat statement that those who escape 
winter avoid sickness and lengthen life. 
In discussing mortality and morbidity 
statistics, one enters a highly technical 
field, with many pitfalls. Nevertheless, I 
am convinced not merely by statistical 
argument, but by personal experience and 
observation that it is the part of wisdom to 
spend the winters in the South. 

For several years I have done this myself, 
and I would perhaps not be alive to-day 
had I not done so. The life outdoors, the 
fresh air indoors, the sunshine, the changed 
environment, are definitely beneficial. I 
notice that I am now getting in winter the 
same building up and restoring which 
I formerly got only in summer. Instead 
of having to spend some part of the summer 
recovering from one winter and preparing 
for the next, I am able to work at full ef- 
ficiency the entire twelve months. Whether 
life will be longer, I can not foretell, but it 
is certainly more satisfactory. Moreover, 
there are thousands of others who have 
made the same discovery, and ultimately 
there will be millions of people who have 
learned that a southern winter makes life 
worth living. 

For the foregoing reason, I am confident 
that Florida has a good future. For mil- 
lions of people it should become a literal 


fountain of youth. The vision of Ponce 
de Leon is even now materializing. Any 
State which thus prolongs life and enhances 
health, has an assured economic position. 


Some Things to Remember 


The Florida of to-day is fundamentally 
just the same as the Florida of yesterday 
cr of fifty years ago, so far as the climate 
is concerned. Climate is Florida’s greatest 
natural resource. Its climate is no dif- 
ferent for the present generation than for 
previous generations. Years ago Florida 
was a potential producer of citrus fruits, 
vegetables, and the other things which 
make up its main output now. The Florida 
boom cannot be traced to any new and 
strange situation which has arisen in 
Florida, but rather can be traced to the 
change which has taken place in general 
business since the depression of 1921. 

Whether the boom goes on for year after 
year, or collapses during the next period of 
depression, essentially Florida will be just 
as sound after the boom is over as it was 
years ago and is now. Florida climate will 
be just as alluring and healthful. Florida 
fruits and vegetables will be just as much in 
demand. I can hardly find words strong 
ehough to express adequately this fact, that 
the Florida boom is primarily not due to 
local conditions but rather to national 
conditions. The boom will ultimately die 
down, but Florida will live on. 

Besides this underlying cause—namely, 
the present period of national prosperity— 
Florida’s expansion has been expedited by 
the following factors: In the first place, we 
have the prodigious growth of the automo- 
bile industry and the corresponding creation 
of good roads. Combined with this there 
has been an improvement in the farmer’s 
economic position. From a low point in 
1921 the value of crops has been steadily 
increasing. The farmer’s purchasing power 
(that is, the ratio of crop prices to general 
prices) has been rising. 

As the farmer’s position has improved, 
he has been able to take advantage of auto- 
mobiles and good roads. He has been able 
to get away from his farm in the winter and 
go to Florida. This is something entirely 
new in the farmer’s life. Previous to recent 
years the farmer practically never had a 
real vacation, because he was tied down by 
heavy duties in summer and by a light 
pocketbook in winter. But the farmers 
have learned that they can pack their 











belongings into an automobile and go to 
Florida for the winter, to enjoy a remarkable 
vacation at relatively slight expense. 
. Another factor has also come into play. 
The farmer not only has had a real vacation 
for the first time in his life, but he has made 
money. Many northern farmers bought 
small places in Florida and have been able 
to sell them at an excellent profit. Automo- 
biles, good roads, a fair measure of farm 
prosperity, and the possibility of making a 
vacation self-supporting—these influences 
encourage a winter migration southward. 
This migration, although still chiefly a 
movement of the farming population, is 
including large numbers of people from 
other occupations, notably the building 
trades. In due time, the speculative oppor- 
tunities will disappear. But the automo- 
bile is here to stay; good roads will remain; 
and I believe that millions of people will 
continue to demand a winter vacation. 


Words of Warning 


To everybody who is viewing Florida 
either with hope or apprehension, I give 
this word of counsel: Do not limit your 
attention to Florida, but study national 
business conditions. You may think it is 
the tourist business, the orange crop, oF 
some real-estate development, that you 
ought to study. Though important, of 
course, such factors are not fundamental. 
You cannot correctly judge the trend in 
Florida unless you keep in touch with 
national crop values, bank deposits, foreign 
trade, and the other barometers of general 
business. Analyze also the great social and 
economic movements such as the automobile 
industry, highways, the winter vacation 
habit. These are the forces that will control 
Florida’s future more than any local pro- 
jects or programs. 

Some people are inclined to be distrustful 
of Florida on the ground that it is merely a 
resort; but with the annual production fig- 
ures running into hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars and with even greater latent possibili- 
ties, such criticism is not entirely justified. 

Moreover, even if we assume that the 
chief resource of Florida is its climate, and 
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its chief business is that of developing 
health and happiness, this may be one of the 
greatest arguments in favor of Florida. 
Some of the most powerful industries in the 
country, and some of the industries which 
are most flourishing to-day, are based 
primarily on the nation’s need of health and 
happiness. Economists sometimes fail to 
realize that no matter how bad the times 
may be, people usually can arrange to find 
the means to have the things which they 
really want most. When people have once 
learned about Florida they will continue to 
want Florida, and they will find money to 
go there, even at the sacrifice of other 
requirements. 


Summary and Conclusion 


When analyzing the future of Florida, 
there are really two questions to ask: 

(1) How long will the real-estate boom 
last? My answer is that at its present pace 
the boom ought to last as long as the 
present period of general business prosperity 
of the United States asa whole. Whileit may 
last longer than that, I regard commitments 
based on such an assumption as distinctly 
speculative. 

(2) Will Florida have a future after the 
boom is over? My answer to this is “ Yes.” 
I expect to see those who go to Florida to 
get rich quick and to get something for 
nothing, keep on playing with speculative 
fire until they are badly burned. This has 
been the history of other speculative 
movements, whether in the stock market, 
in real estate, or in other fields. 

Those, however, who go to Florida, not 
to fatten their own pockets, but primarily 
to improve the State and become creators, 
constructors, and benefactors, will find that 
their investment is one of growing value, 
despite speculative ups and downs. Those 
who go to Florida with the spirit of Ponce 
de Leon, in search of health, happiness, and 
length of days, will reap a rich reward. A 
gambler’s fate will probably overtake most 
of those who are seeking a gambler’s profits; 
but those who go to Florida for success of 
another character will find their dreams 
come true. 
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MEETING TRANSPORTATION 
NEEDS IN FLORIDA 


BY RICHARD H. EDMONDS 


(Editor Manufacturers’ Record) 


“TXLORIDA will, in my opinion, be the 
richest State in the Union” was the 
statement made to me in a letter received 
more than ten years ago from a man who 
would have been recognized as one of the 
greatest railroad men of the country. 
Railroad geniuses, such as Flagler, Plant, 
Warfield, Walters and many others, have 
always been compelled to study with an 
intensity that no one else gives to such 
subjects the future of any territory in 
which they operate or into which they 
intend to build. Henry M. Flagler was 
one of the most farseeing, broad-visioned 
business men this country has produced. 
He began his development work in Florida 
when that State was hardly known to the 
public at large. Some years ago, in discuss- 
ing with him the reasons why he had 
centered his activities in Florida, Mr. 
Flagler, who was then one of the largest 
stockholders of the Standard Oil Company, 
said: ‘“‘I think I could have been the second 
richest man in the world if I had cared to 
remain in New York, but in Florida I 
saw an opportunity for opening up a vast 
territory to the good of humanity, by the 
creation of great pleasure and _ health 
resorts and limitless agricultural oppor- 
tunities.” 


Henry M. Flagler’s Pioneer Work 


It was generally understood before Mr. 
l'lagler’s death that he had invested about 
$75,000,000 of his own money in building 
the Florida East Coast Railroad and the 
hotels operated by his system; the hotels 
having been built to draw travel in order to 
justify the building of the railroad. Twelve 
or fifteen years ago Mr. Flagler told me 
that the business of the road had already 
outgrown its facilities, and that but for the 
fact that he was making large extensions 
and that his officers thought they could do 
without double-tracking the road at that 


time, he would have begun the double- 
tracking of the entire line. 

His vision was indicated when the 
Panama Canal was decided upon. Imme- 
diately, so he told me, he planned to build 
from Miami to Key West what is known 
as Over-the-Seas Railroad. His engineers 
were put to work. They pronounced it 
feasible but too expensive to justify its 
construction. The story goes that he told 
his engineers he did not ask as to the matter 
of cost but as to whether the line could be 
built or not; and being assured that it 
could be built, he ordered work started. 

While traveling one day over the Key West 
extension, with Mr. Flagler, Henry Walters, 
chairman of the Atlantic Coast Line, and 
Mr. George W. Perkins, then a partner of 
J. P. Morgan & Co., all of them expressed 
their amazement at what had been accom- 
plished. Mr. Perkins said to me: “When 
Mr. Flagler projected this extension his 
friends regarded it as visionary in the 
extreme.” ‘No banking house in the 
world,” said he, ‘‘would have dared to 
undertake such an enterprise; but now any 
banking house in the world would be glad to 
be identified with it.” On that trip a 
business man of Miami said: “ Mr. Flagler 

as done a great injustice to Miami and to 
those of us who have settled there, because 

re thought this would be the terminus of 
the line; but now that Mr. Flagler is going 
on to Key West, Miami will inevitably die.” 
That indicates how litile some people are 
able to foresee the future. 

The double-tracking of the entire line 
from Jacksonville to Miami is under way. 
A new bridge across the St. John’s River at 
Jacksonville, costing $2,000,000, is under 
construction. That road has been doing 
more business in midsummer than during 
the most crowded period of last winter. 
One of the most important features of 
construction work under way by the East 
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Coast is the cut-off of thirty miles from St. 
Augustine to Bunnell, which will save 
about twenty miles in the trip southward to 
Daytona, Miami, and other places. This 
road is also pursuing its plans for con- 
structing an extension from Okeechobee 
southeastward around Okeechobee Lake, 
via Canal Point, to Hialeah and Larkin, 
which are near Miami, and making connec- 
tion there with the main line. The double- 
tracking under way and the new construc- 
tion work will to some extent relieve the 
tension on that system, but the indications 
are that every facility of the road, even 
when these things have been completed, 
will be required to take care of the traffic. 


Other Railroad Enter prises 


President Warfield, of the Seaboard Air 
Line, had long been planning various ex- 
tensions in Florida, which could not, 
however, be financed until last year. After 
being turned down by many _ banking 
houses, he conceived the idea of buying at a 
low price 160,000 acres of land through 
which his projected line to West Palm Beach 
would run. This land was put into a com- 
pany and a portion of stock given to the 
buyers of the bonds of a $7,000,000 Sea- 
board issue floated by Dillon, Read & Co. 
The price of these bonds, based on the price 
of the land, increased from January 1, 
when they were selling at 10278, up to 
197 a few weeks ago, and with slight fluctua- 
tions range around 175 to 192. 

In the shortest time in railroad history 
that such a line was ever constructed, so 
far as can be learned, the Seaboard built a 
204-mile extension last year to West Palm 
Beach and opened it to traffic at the time 
promised. From the very beginning it was 
overcrowded with business. Since then 
President Warfield has financed a bond 
issue of $25,000,000, $7,000,000 of which will 
be used to redeem last year’s issue and the 
remainder will be used for new construction 
and extensions in Florida. 

That road recently acquired a 133-mile 
line connecting with the Seaboard at Plant 
City and extending to South Boca Grande, 
where it will have superior harbor locations 
on the lower gulf. The road is also pre- 
paring to build 217 miles of new construc- 
tion, including a 68-mile line from West 
Palm Beach to Miami and a connection 
from near Avon Park southwest to Fort 
Myers, and another connection from Arca- 
lia, Fort Ogden or Venice, to Fort Myers, 
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and thence to Naples. Instead of stopping 
at West Palm Beach, as had been intended, 
the Seaboard is now being pushed on to 
Miami and it is understood will go on to 
Homestead and Florida City, some distance 
below Miami. 

The Atlantic Coast Line, in order to 
meet the increase of traffic which its 
officials a few years ago saw ahead of them, 
has been rapidly double-tracking its entire 
system from Washington to Jacksonville. 
It is also making extensions in Florida. 

Perhaps few movements in railroad 
circles relating to Florida are more signifi- 
cant than the recent decision of the St. 
Louis & San Francisco Railroad Company 
to build 143 miles from Kimbrough, Ala., 
to Pensacola. That road is also surveying 
from a point on the Birmingham division, 
preliminary to the construction of a con- 
necting link of 125 to 150 miles to reach the 
Gulf of Mexico. Pensacola, with one of the 
finest harbors in America, will, when it 
gets the Frisco system, have two great 
railroads, that-and the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, in competition for the development 
of trafic through that port. The result 
will be a tremendous stimulation of the 
whole upper part of Florida, generally 
known as West Florida, which is apparently 
destined to have a growth akin to that of 
South Florida. 

The Georgia & Florida Railway, now 
running from Augusta, Ga., to Madison, 
Fla., will be extended northward to Green- 
wood, S. C., where it will connect with the 
Seaboard system and through that with the 
Clinchfield Railroad, across the mountains 
of Carolina to the west, thus opening up a 
new line of travel through Georgia to 
Florida. Negotiations are now under way 
for the extension of that line from Madison 
to one or more leading points on the Gultf 
in the neighborhood of Tampa. 

There are well-founded rumors that 
another road is to be built down the west 
coast by Western interests and that it may 
possibly in some way be operated by the 
Illinois Central, although President Mark- 
ham has advised me that the Illinois 
Central is not projecting any Florida line. 

A good many other railroad enterprises 
and extensions are being planned for 
Florida, some of which will be carried out. 
Railroad construction there is more active 
and on a much larger scale than in any 
other State of the Union; and yet so great 
is the volume of business offered these 
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roads that it is impossible for them to 
handle it promptly, and from time to time 
many embargoes are issued against all 
freight, except that of the most perishable 
kind. It is fully recognized by the railroad 
officials that they will have to face a task of 
carrying people into Florida this winter 
and out of Florida in the spring, greater 
than the railroads of any other State have 
ever had to meet. The highways running 
from the North and the South have for 
months been black with automobiles Florida 
bound. The number is so great that I 
dare not quote the figures given, because it 
seems almost impossible to conceive that 
so many cars have left other sections and 
gone into one Southern State. For months 
the railroads leading to Florida have been 
crowded, likewise the steamship lines; and 
engagements on both are being made from 
six weeks to two months or more in advance. 

The extent of this movement, however, is 
so great that there is a definite plan under 
way on the part of Far Western semi-arid 
States to make a .tremendous fight in 
behalf of more federal money for irrigation 
work, in order to stem the tide of people 
moving from that region and from the 
Central West into Florida, Texas, and other 
parts of the South. We are really beginning 
to see a population movement in extent 
surpassing anything, so far as I can learn, 
ever before recorded in this or any other 
country. It is claimed that Florida will 
this winter have two million tourists. 


Coast Steamship Facilities 


The activity in railroad work to take 
care of Florida traffic is almost matched 
by what the steamship lines from New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore and 
other cities are doing to provide increased 
facilities for handling this business. From 
the Pacific Coast there has recenily been 
brought the fastest and finest coastwise 
steamship in America. She is advertised to 
make the trip of about 1,100 miles, from 
New York to Miami, in forty-eight hours. 
The Merchants and Miners Transporta- 
tion Company, running steamers from 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, are having 
three steamships, costing $1,250,000 each, 
built at Newport News, Va., and while they 
cannot be completed in time for this season 
they will be added to the Florida fleet next 
winter. The Clyde Line“also has under 
construction two big steamers at Newport 
News, which will be put into Florida service. 
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These are the largest type of coastwise 
steamers used in that company’s operations. 
The Clyde Line has recently chartered two 
steamships from the Old Dominion Line, 
so that with the new ones now under con- 
struction it will have ten or more ships in 
the Florida fleet. The Merchants and 
Miners line is running four ships from 
Baltimore, four from Philadelphia, and 
one from Savannah, to Florida ports. The 
Baltimore and Carolina Steamship Com- 
pany operates two passenger and three 
freight steamers from-the East to Miami. 
There are also lines running from Mobile to 
Miami, and from New Orleans to Tampa, 
and from New York to Tampa. 

This is by no means a complete list of 
steamer lines to Florida, for so many new 
steamships are being added to the trade 
that what is written one day may not 
fully cover the story the following day. 
One interesting illustration of how some 
of these transportation problems are being 
met is given in a telegram which I have 
received to-day and which indicates the 
spirit that is abroad in Florida to help meet 
the emergency. J. W. Young, owner and 
builder of Hollywood, wires me that he has 
purchased one steamship, five four-mast 
schooners and is on his way to New York 
to purchase two more steamships and one 
ocean-going tug. These boats are intended 
to carry freight of all kinds, especially 
building material, from the East and from 
Europe to Hollywood. 

George E. Merrick, owner of Coral Gables, 
has just chartered four big schocners, each to 
havea carrying capacity of 1,000,000 feet of 
lumber, to supply the building materials 
needed at that point. 

To meet this increasing need of trans- 
portation service, the railroads have been 
greatly enlarging their terminal and shop 
facilities at many points; while at nearly 
every port some extensive improvements 
have been under way to handle the water- 
going traffic. Probably the most ambitious 
undertaking of this character is a plan for 
building at Hollywood a $15,000,000 harbor, 
for which Gen. Geo. W. Goethals is con- 
sulting engineer. 

A New York contracting company is 
widening the inlet and building jetties at 
Boca Raton to cost $450,000. St. Augustine 
proposes the building of a sea-wall and 
work in connection therewith at an outlay 
of $500,000. Sarasota plans a sea-wall and 
water-front improvements to cost $1,000,000, 
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including the construction of a deeper 
channel, with turning basin, etc. The 
Peninsular Terminal Company has an- 
nounced plans for harbor improvements at 
Miami and Miami Beach to cost $10,000,000. 
The Daytona-New Smyrna district has 
just voted an issue of bonds to the extent of 
$1,500,000 for deepening the ocean inlet 
and developing a harbor at Daytona and 
New Smyrna. A Tampa company has 
secured a large tract of land, at the cost of 
$500,000, for warehouses and docks. A 
Miami company has recently announced 
plans for the expenditure of $6,000,000 
for bulkheading and filling-in work. A 
water-front development at Fort Lauder- 
dale, proposed by Miami investors, will, it 
is claimed, cost $10,000,000. The Mallory- 
Gulf Terminals at Tampa recently let 
contracts for large warehouses and terminal 
improvements. 

These are but a few of the many harbor- 
improvement enterprises under way or 
projected; many others are proposed and a 
good many are already in progress, not 
only in southern Florida but in the upper 
part of the State. 

I have thus tried to give merely an out- 
line, as requested by the editor of the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS, of some of the trans- 
portation activities in Florida which bear 
on the future development of that State. 
The story could be extended almost without 
limit, for many important enterprises in 
railroad expansion and in harbor improve- 
ments have necessarily had to be omitted. 


Shipping Congestion 


Last winter the railroads entering Florida 
advertised a total of forty-five full Pullman 
trains a day to carry people into the State. 
Engagements to come out of Florida in the 
spring had to be made anywhere from four 
to eight weeks ahead. The number of 
trains needed this winter will be very much 
larger than last winter, probably double 
as many if the railroads can handle them 
and the deepest concern of the railroad 
officials of all of these lines is how they can 
by superhuman effort measure up to the 
burden which rests upon them, of carrying 
into Florida the people who want to go 
there and of handling the freight which is 
necessary to feed and house them there. 

These railroads face a burden greater 
perhaps than the railroads of the country 
had to handle during the most active period 
of the war; and they face this situation even 


during the present time of fair weather. 
How they will meet it when ice and snow 
cover the North and West, delaying traffic 
and at the same time increasing the desire 
to get into a warm country, it is impossible 
to comprehend. It must also be remem- 
bered that Florida railroads, in addition to 
much other outbound and inbound freight, 
have to handle about 100,000 carloads of 
early vegetables and citrus fruits, shipped 
mainly during the winter and spring to 
feed the North and West, or an average, 
say, of 600 carloads a day for six months. 
As all of this is perishable freight it must be 
rushed almost at passenger traffic speed. 

While thus briefly sketching some fea- 
tures of Florida’s transportation interests, 
I feel compelled to utter a word of warning 
against the rush of some people to Florida 
who are not prepared to undergo certain 
trials and hardships and who are not able 
to stand them, while this situation lasts. 
The pioneering spirit, which settled the 
West when men and women endured trials, 
of which later generations know nothing, 
must be born again in many people. 
Florida is becoming overcrowded in propor- 
tion to its housing facilities. The railroad 
congestion is typical of the congestion 
everywhere and in everything. It will take 
time to work out these hard problems. 
The real friends of Florida, in their efforts 
to meet this condition, will be handicapped 
by the vultures who always flock to such 
opportunities for robbery and graft. 

But the resources and charms of Florida 
have not been overdrawn; they are real and 
tangible; they will make a great common- 
wealth of vast industrial, agricultural and 
commercial power. No one need fear for 
the future of the State, though the froth 
that is now in evidence may serve to mislead 
some and provoke hostile criticisms from 
the disappointed ones; for that many will be 
disappointed is inevitable. 

We shall probably see a repetition of the 
California gold craze rush of 1849, with its 
nation-wide movement to that coast, magni- 
fied in proportion as the population and 
wealth of the country of to-day exceeds 
that of 1849. There were many disap- 
pointed ones then, many who returned to 
their old homes in disgust because they had 
failed to strike “pay dirt’’; but the Califor- 
nia of to-day with its great population and 
vast wealth. is the harvest from the seed 
sown in 1849. Florida is now sowing its 
seed for a great harvest in the future. 
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FLORIDA: LAND OF PROMISE 


BY BARRON COLLIER 


HEN a man who started to work 
intensively at fifteen years of age 
reaches forty, his mind instinctively turns 
to construction and constructive develop- 
ment. In my fortieth year I made my first 
venture in Florida with the purchase of the 
most beautiful island on the Gulf Coast; and 
to-day Useppa Island is known far and wide. 
When you get below the great frost belt 
of Florida you reach the heart of that 
balmy climate that has, in addition, the 
tonic properties of rare old wine. Frankly, 
I was fascinated with Florida and swept 
off my feet by what I saw and felt. It 
was a wonder land with a magic climate, 
set in a frame of golden sunshine. I 
could not be unconscious of these natural 
advantages, and the practical side of my 
nature pointed out the extraordinary op- 
portunity in soil which the luxuriant growth 
on every hand emphasized. 

I saw sugar cane which was planted 
forty-four years before that date automatic- 
ally reproducing itself into a profitable crop 
at each ensuing year. I saw grapefruit, 
oranges, tangerines, lemons, alligator pears, 
and all the luscious fruits of which the West 
Indies boast, lying in profusion at my feet. 

I realized that a few sugar mills, located 
in what appeared to be the “sugar bowl” 
of the American continent, would find as 
fitting a location in Florida as the cotton 
mill which, making its first attempt in New 
England, by inevitable law had found its 
proper setting in the cotton fields of the 
Carolinas and Georgia. Here these cotton 
mills paid handsomely. The inevitable 
success of the cotton industry in the Caro- 
linas is one of the unanswerable reasons 
why the sugar mills, canning factories, and 
various elements of fruit and fish packing 
developments must inevitably find their 
most successful goal in the opportunity 
which Florida presents. 

Anyone who has enjoyed Southern Cali- 
fornia and has seen the former little city of 
Los Angeles grow to the magnificent 
metropolis of over a million, can well under- 


stand that the attraction of such advant- 
ages as sunshine and climate will also bring 
the tourist and health-seeker to the hos- 
pitable shores of Florida. 

This, I might say, was part of my dream. 
It was the vision that tempted me to ac- 
quire greater holdings here and there, and 
finally to consolidate them in one area which 
the legislature of the State of Florida was 
kind enough to christen Collier County. 
The coastal country attracted me most at 
first. But the wonderful prairie districts; 
the majestic pine forests; the long, winding, 
silver rivers; the luxuriance of exquisite 
ferns and cocoanut trees; and the majestic 
royal palm created a compelling picture. 

Yet, there were places where nature 
seemed to say “They shall not pass.” 
These are long stretches of low land, some 
parts under water, other parts pierced by 
beautiful rivers trailing away to lose them- 
selves in dense thickets of cypress and in- 
describably verdant undergrowth of tan- 
gled vegetation—sections known to few 
Indians and still fewer white men. 

And then there are the great Everglades 
of Florida, so much misunderstood as 
being swamp land, and containing thousands 
upon thousands of acres of rolling, beautiful 
land lying within Broward, Monroe, Dade, 
Collier, Hendry, and Palm Beach Counties. 

In both, the wonderful opportunities for 
development were almost beyond the pale 
of comprehension. It may have been this 
very challenge which led me to buy so 
extensively in Florida—this challenge, and 
the fact that I knew this land to be as rich 
as the fabled lands of ‘“milk-and-honey,” 
at least in possibilities. Man has con- 
quered the wilderness before. His history 
is based on this peculiar ability. Immensely 
productive farms from land well drained, 
hundreds upon hundreds of happy homes 
housing prosperous families. These are 
the rewards which Nature bestows upon 
those who strike away her fetters. 

This was the picture that presented itself 
to me, and approximately the line of thought 
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which passed through my mind when I first 
decided to undertake my development. 

Since that time I have purchased more 
than a million acres of this land. Buying 
in small parcels and large plots in what was 
then Lee County, I extended my holdings, 
carefully maintaining unity, until I had 
acquired our present large tract. 

But, with the exception of comparatively 
small plots and scattered towns in the sec- 
tion, this land of potential farm homes, 
practically worthless without development, 
was wild—primeval. The great work of 
development included drainage, a colossal 
task; the building of roads and railroads; 
the service of steamship lines to connect up 
the isolated coast towns and rivers. Means 
of communication by telephone and tele- 
graph were necessary. Banks, newspapers, 
stores of various sorts must be provided, 
and all this must, of course, be done before 
it could be made habitable. 

Many of these things have been done. 
Much of the drainage and reclamation re- 
mains to be completed. But the work is 
going ahead rapidly and splendidly. 

In developing Collier County we have 
organized a chain of hotels, and consoli- 
dated the telephone lines of ten counties on 
the West Coast. 

Many roads have been built and more 
are in the building. Chief of them all, of 
course, is the famous Tamiami Trail from 
Miami, in Dade County, to Tampa, in 
Hillsboro. Part of this trail passes through 
Collier County, and that part we are under- 
taking to complete. Only a few miles 
remain to be built. 

Truly pioneering, the Atlantic Coast 
Line, the Seaboard Air Line, and the Florida 
East Coast Railway have all generously 
anticipated South Florida’s transportation 
needs. 

The Atlantic Coast Line is extending its 
holdings from Immokalee down into the 
southern part of Collier County to Deep 
Lake, which will make the railroad connec- 
tion complete to Everglades. It is also 
building its lines from Fort Myers, in Lee 
County, along the coast to the southern- 
most boundaries of Collier County, making 
two fully equipped extensions of this great 
trunk line. 

The Seaboard Air Line has extended 
its lines into Palm Beach; is building into 
Miami, and into Fort Myers, with a con- 
templated extension into the city of Naples, 

in Collier County. 


These railroad investments must reach 
a total in excess of fifty or sixty million 
dollars, and are overwhelming proof, not 
only of the wholesome confidence of these 
pioneers, but of the splendid courage which 
they show in assuming their part of the 
responsibility for the development of this 
great country. 

Nor have newspapers and banks been 
forgotten, for in the plan of development of 
Collier County, the Collier County News, 
published at Everglades each week, and the 
Bank of Everglades, now in its third year, 
play important parts. These are some of 
the things which have been done in the 
development of this tract of land. Much 
more remains to be done. Millions of 
dollars have already been spent in the work 
and millions more are to be spent. 

There are many similar undertakings in 
Florida conducted by eastern capitalists, 
who must see this picture and who are 
ready and willing to devote the necessary 
money and energy in their development. 
Among these are Merrick, Du Pont, Se- 
bring, Singer, Heckscher, Young, and a host 
of other Florida and California capitalists 
who are unstintingly giving of their time 
and money in the work of development. 

Then, too, there is the marvelous prog- 
ress along the other path by which Florida 
is coming into its own—the startlingly rapid 
growth of the cities on the east coast—the 
unparalleled playgrounds and all-year-round 
resorts. Seldom, if ever, has the world 
witnessed such growth as that of Miami. 
So great has the interest in this section be- 
come and so large the travel thereto that 
even bus lines are running from New York 
City to Miami. 

The whole State is in the midst of an up- 
heaval of development. Railways, steam- 
ship lines, motor buses are forging ahead, 
supplying one of the chief factors in the 
development of any country—transporta- 
tion. 

The one big thing in Florida to-day is 
work, work of men and work of dollars. 
And there is ample room for an immeasur- 
able lot of both, but work of this nature 
takes time. 

The ‘“‘to-morrow” of Florida is dawning. 
In its soft light we see the forms of men 
literally hurling back the wilderness, draining 
large tracts, building homes, planting great 
gardens and orchards. Soon will come the 
blaze of the full mid-day. Picture, if you 
can, the scene as it will be then! 














THE MARKET FOR FLORIDA'S 
PRODUCTS 


BY L. M. RHODES 


(State Marketing Commissioner of Florida) 


LORIDA’S annual production of fruits, 

nuts, vegetables, field crops, pork, 
bacon, beef, veal, mutton, lamb, dairy and 
poultry products, wool and honey is worth 
to the State not less than $160,000,000. 
All of this does not go to the producers, of 
course. The cost of production, picking, 
hauling, packing, loading, advertising, sell- 
ing, and transportation inside the State 
goes to others; but as a total revenue to 
the State it amounts to $160,000,000. 

From 95,000 to 105,000 carloads of 
perishable products are shipped annually 
from Florida to every part of the United 
States and Canada. This production will 
no doubt greatly increase within the next 
ten years. 

We are often asked, Can the farmers of 
Florida market their products in the future, 
and what facilities will they have for locat- 
ing profitable markets? At present the 
annual importations into Florida of meats, 
lard, dairy and poultry products, grains, 
hay, feeds, bread, canned goods, fruits and 
vegetables amount in value to $100,623,070. 
As most of these can be produced in the 
State there is a home market at present for 
$100,000,000 worth of farm products. 

This home market demand will continue, 
for Florida doubles her population every 
year from November until April; and at the 
rate it is growing now no one can doubt 
that Florida’s permanent population will 
be doubled in five years and that the State 
will be entertaining 2,500,000 tourists in 
1930. That will mean an increased demand 
in the home market for at least $160,000,000 
worth more of these products to equal what 
we are now importing and consuming of 
our own production or the demands of 
Florida’s home market in 1930 will exceed 
$300,000,000. 

In addition to an ever-increasing home 
market demand Florida has the following 
marketing advantages and facilities for its 


producers of the future: Its heaviest offer- 
ings of fresh fruit and vegetables are during 
the winter and early spring months, when 
competition is the weakest and the demand 
is the strongest; its proximity to great con- 
suming centers in the United States and 
Canada, it being much nearer to the big 
markets than its strongest competitors; its 
wonderful facilities for shipping by water; 
its accessibility to foreign markets, being 
able to adjust its supply of products to 
numerous markets by growing a great 
variety of marketable crops; its facilities 
for marketing are good now and will be as 
good as any that exist on earth. 

The influx of progressive producers and 
business men from every State in the Union, 
that is going on now, will help to improve 
local methods; and the native farmers are 
themselves making wonderful progress in 
marketing. 


Growers’ Marketing Organizations 


Both fruit and vegetable growers of 
Florida have access to efficient growing 
coéperative organizations, managed and 
directed by the most capable and skilful 
marketing men available. These organ- 
izations are handling efficiently a large 
proportion of the fruits and vegetables now, 
and they will expand in membership and 
in volume of business in proportion to the 
need for their existence and the satisfactory 
service they render. 

There are a number of independent 
marketing organizations, fruit companies, 
produce men, and other individuals, who 
market produce for growers for reasonable 
sale charges. These independent marketing 
agencies and the codperatives have a Fruit- 
man’s Club which endeavors to eliminate 
the difficulties in marketing Florida fruit, 
improve the methods and facilities of dis- 
tribution, secure better quality and prevent 
the shipping of green or immature fruit, 
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secure equitable transportation rates, regu- 
late the supply of fruit to the demand 
so as to prevent gluts and famines in the 
markets, and to do everything possible to 
place the best product on the market in 
the most satisfactory way and secure the 
most profitable prices. 

The codperative organizations are com- 
posed of growers who own groves and truck 
farms in Florida and are vitally interested 
in establishing and maintaining a perfect 
marketing system and a continuous profit- 
able market. Many of the groves and 
truck farms are owned by private or inde- 
pendent marketing organizations who are 
equally anxious to make them profitable 
by practicing the best methods of produc- 
tion, preparation, grading, standardizing, 
distribution, and raarketing. 


How a State Helps Its Farmers 


The State Department of Agriculture 
renders every possible assistance to the 
marketing of Florida products. The Leg- 
islature, the Governor, and other State of- 
ficials are liberal in their efforts to assist 
in improving marketing systems and facili- 
ties, and are willing to codperate in every 
effort to help the producer. 

The State Railroad Commission is alert 
and ready to assist and protect the farmer 
and fruit grower in securing and adjusting 
transportation rates. The Florida De- 
velopment Board and the various Chambers 
of Commerce are always interested in 
improving marketing conditions. The State 
Experiment Station, Agricultural College, 
State University, and the Division of Ex- 
tension, with a competent corps of county 
agents, are rendering every service possible 
toward the elimination of disease and insect 
pests, improving the grades, packs, etc., 
and in the economic production of the 
agricultural products of Florida, besides 
advising the grower what crops to pro- 
. duce and how to get in touch with the 
markets. 

The services of the Florida State Market- 
ing Bureau, a department maintained by 
the State, serving its ninth year under the 
management of the writer, is available all 
the time free of charge to every producer, 
shipper, organization, marketing agency, 
commission man or any other citizen of the 
State engaged in the production, distribu- 
tion or marketing of Florida products. 
This bureau, in codperation with the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics at Wash- 


ington, provides a market news service 
which is available by wire, telephone or 
mail to the growers and shippers of the 
State, keeping them informed on all sea- 
sonal quotations and general market infor- 
mation in the main terminal markets. A 
daily report is published, giving shipments, 
destinations, and prices of all vegetable 
offerings from Florida. 


Precise Market Information 


This joint service covers a special report 
on citrus at Orlando, on celery at Sanford, 
on cucumbers, tomatoes, and watermelons 
at Ocala, and on potatoes at Hastings. 
Reports from all these offices are available 
to every shipper in the State, giving him a 
clear picture of the production, movement, 
supply, demand, and consumption of all 
seasonal commodities. 

The marketing bureau also gives a daily 
miscellaneous market report by mail to the 
press of the State. It carries on from fifty 
to one hundred telephone conversations and 
as many messages and personal conferences, 
and sends out an average of 1,230 pieces of 
mail daily to those seeking advice about 
some phase of marketing. It also collects 
and adjusts claims, arbitrates differences, 
gives information to shippers and. growers 
as to the financial and commercial respon- 
sibility of produce merchants, buyers, and 
commission men in the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, and many points in foreign 
countries. 

The bureau furnishes lists of reliable 
buyers of all Florida products, brings the 
buyers and sellers together, locates markets, 
and in codperation with the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture furnishes shipping 
point inspection to the growers and shippers 
of the State and does everything else that 
is possible with the funds and facilities 
available to help the Florida producers 
market their crops. 

Florida has as efficient marketing organ- 
izations and as ample marketing facilities— 
in proportion to the number of producers 
and the amount and variety of products— 
as can be found anywhere. It has ably 
met the emergencies of the past and will 
meet the requirements of the future. The 
intelligent, thrifty, and industrious farmers 
of other sections of the country can locate 
in Florida and produce crops with the full 
assurance that their chances in the markets 
of the world will be equal to those of any 
section of North America. 
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SHALL WE GO TO FLORIDA? 


BY FRANK PARKER STOCKBRIDGE 


[In the issue of this periodical for last May there was printed an article on the progress and development 
of Florida, which attracted wide attention. The Editor then stated that in a later number the same author 
would present in more extended fashion the attractions of Florida for winter visitors who think of finding 


recreation there and would like authoritative answers to many practical questions. 
follows is in fulfilment of that promise —TueE Ep1ror] 


The article wkich 


I. The Lure of a Balmy Climate 


HALL we go to Florida this winter? 
Why not? Eventually. . . You 
know the rest of the phrase. 

Fifteen per cent. of the population of the 
United States is economically able to spend 
at least a part of every winter in Florida; 
so a famous statistician on a holiday esti- 
mated recently. Only a little more than 
1 per cent. has the habit thus far. This 
article is addressed, then, to the remaining 
fourteen million-odd who can go to Flogida 
but have not done so yet. 

Personally, I think the statistician’s 
figure is too low. There is no good reason 
that I can see, and as I shall try to make 
clear, why anybody who really wants to 
go to Florida cannot go. And Iam certain 
that many more than fourteen millions ex- 
perience that desire every autumn, on or 
about furnace-starting day. 

That is the root of the urge Florida-ward. 
Boast as we may about the bracing northern 
winters, we do not like to shovel snow. We 
are learning, in America, how to play out 
of doors, and we like it. But skating, 
hock y, skiing, and tobogganning are within 
the physical reach of only a limited few. 
Snow surely cramps one’s golf style, and 
even Henry Ford’s resourcefulness has not 
evolved an automobile that will make mid- 
Winter motoring either comfortable or safe, 
when the roads are slippery with ice and 
the mercury is cuddling down into the bulb. 
Granddad, with his horse and cutter, got 
more outdoor winter sport than we do. 
Steam heat has stripped us of our ancestral 
ted-flannel ‘‘undies,” and only boisterous 
youth in ’coon-skin can circulate fast 
enough to appreciate adequately the bracing 
Winter atmosphere. 

A slightly overdrawn picture, perhaps; 
but that 1» the way a good many more than 


the statistical quota just now mentioned 
feel about the winters almost anywhere 
north of Mason and Dixon’s line. And 
the time will come to every one of us (unless 
the undertaker anticipates it) when we shall 
stop weighing ways and means and make 
our first dash for Florida. 

We are going to Florida—we fourteen 
million shivering eligibles—to get warm. 
That is about all most of us are sure of 
before we start. But... 

Florida is a big State; north to south it 
would reach from Montreal to Philadelphia. 
Nobody ever got frost-bitten in Florida .. . 
but . . . take your overcoat along! 

Anywhere in Florida, at any time between 
the winter solstice and the vernal equinox, 
frequent evenings and occasional days will 
call for wraps as heavy as are likely to be 
worn on Hallowe’en in Boston, say, or 
St. Patrick’s Day in Chicago. Regarded 
in the perspective of a thousand miles, 
nothing could be more delightful than per- 
petual midsummer. The normal American, 
however, soon tires of Lotus-land, where it 
is always afternoon; and Florida happily 
escapes the deadly monotony of climatic 
uniformity. Not only can the winter 
visitor select a climatic mean ranging from 
the mildly temperate of Jacksonville or 
Pensacola to the near-tropical of Miami, 
where the inshore swing of the Gulf Stream 
reinforces the sun, or the delightful “in- 
between”’ climate of Tampa and the West 
Coast; but whatever the weather on his 
arrival he can be certain that it is going to 
change within a few days. 

The one climatic generalization that can 
be predicated of all Florida is that one can 
golf in comfort every day from October to 
May; that and the fact that the mocking- 
birds sing all night, every full moon, the 
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year around! Sunstroke is as unknown as 
chilblains. An open fire, kindled into an 
instant roaring flame by the pitch-saturated 
“lightwood” from the turpentine forests 
suffices to take off the chill of the coldest 
days almost anywhere. In the southern 
parts even so slight a degree of artificial 
heating is not often resorted to; in northern 
Florida the better homes have central 
heating, from tiny boilers tucked away in 
a closet off the kitchen, for cellars are prac- 
tically unknown. The better hotels in all 
the resort centers are equipped for steam 
heat, for occasional emergency use; most 
of the winter, however, their guests are 
comfortable with cold radiators. 

In short, we must not start for Florida 
expecting to bask on a tropic isle. It can 
be done, or approximated, on the southern 
keys, but the charm of the Florida wintcr 
climate lies in the fact that it is winter, 
after all. The slanting sunbeams carry ex- 
hilaration, not enervation. It is quite dif- 
ficult, though, at first, to realize that it is 
not summer. If an occasional day sug- 
gests a northern April or October, the im- 
pression most of the time from Christmas 
to Easter is of a June, July or August, 
with the noonday shadows materially 
elongated. 

The lure of Florida is in its climate, with 
its concomitants of health and the privilege 
of living and playing out of doors. 

“T would like to go to Florida, but I 
cannot leave my business in the winter,” 
said a New York undertaker. “All my 
profits are made in January, February and 
March!” 


Truly a Fountain of Y outh 


Wherever one goes in Florida the new- 
comer’s first impression is of the large pro- 
portion of men and women whom the word 
“well-preserved” best describes. Obviously 
elderly, it is equally obvious that they are 
more vigorous and active than the general 
run of elderly persons one encounters in 
the North. Ponce de Leon had the right 
idea when he sought the Fountain of Youth 
in Florida; the magic was in the air, though, 
and not in the waters. 

All over Florida there are springs la- 
belled ‘Fountain of Youth,” from which 
the tourist may drink evil-smelling and 
worse-tasting water, impregnated with sul- 
phur and lime. Many do drink from these 
springs daily, on the theory, apparently, 
that anything which smites the nostrils and 


the palate so powerfully must be medic- 
inally potent! But it is not necessary 
to drink it at all. Good water, obtained 
from deep-driven artesian wells for the 
most part, is piped into every house every- 
where. In most cases it is “hard” water, 
since Florida is founded on a base of coral 
limestone, but it is pure and wholesome. 
However, there are notable exceptions, 
Pensacola in particular having an abundant 
supply of the softest water. 

Health and longevity; a place to keep 
warm and to keep well—that is Florida. 
The proper approach is to dismiss any pre- 
conception of the region as exclusively 
a playground for sporting millionaires or 
a pre-Lenten training ground for the New- 
port season, impressions which most of 
the newspaper gossip from Miami and 
Palm Beach tends to foster, and think of 
Florida as a place where ordinary folks— 
we fourteen million—ge to be comfortable. 

Miami, where the emphasis is on gayety 
and feverish speed, jeers at St. Petersburg, 
where every street-corner has ramps at the 
curb for the easier passage of invalid chairs. 
To the sneer of “The City of the Unburied 
Dead,” St. Petersburg comes back at 
Miami with the jibe of ‘ Wide-Open 
Town.” Neither epithet, of .course, is 
justified in its implications. Miami has its 
race-track and other ample facilities for 
gambling. St. Petersburg is crowded with 
gray-haired tourists who seem to do nothing 
else all winter but sit on the green benches. 
But Miami is as proud of its churches as is 
St. Petersburg of the fact that it has Walter 
Hagen as the “pro” at one of its golf clubs 
and Tom Rose at another, and in or near it 
the spring training grounds for big league 
baseball teams. 

Ten out of the sixteen major league teams, 
as a matter of fact, chose the Florida West 
Coast for their preliminary practice seasons 
this year. The “Yankees” and the Boston 
Nationals were at St. Petersburg, the 
“Giants” at Sarasota, Washington at 
Tampa, Brooklyn at Clearwater, the Phila- 
delphia Nationals at Bradenton and the 
“Athletics” at Fort Myers, Cleveland at 
Lakeland, Cincinnati at Orlando, and the 
St. Louis “Browns” at Tarpon Springs. 

But on both coasts, as everywhere else 
in Florida, the winter population is com- 
posed chiefly of those who want first of all 
to be warm and comfortable, to take things 
easy and keep well. Sports come as sec- 
ondary considerations with the majority. 
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II. A Winter Playground 


Diversions there are, in plenty, however. 
Outdoor sports predominate, naturally. 
Thousands who never play out of doors in 
the North learn to do so in Florida. The 
sunshine—so dependable that a St. Peters- 
burg newspaper gives away its entire issue 
every day that the palm trees cast no 
shadow—invites the visitor out of doors 
instead of driving him to cover. Nor do 
the mosquitoes drive one indoors, either; 
except in the Everglades region, insect 
life is dormant in Florida in winter. 


A Golfers’ Paradise 


Golf is to be had everywhere, on excellent 
courses, mostly with grass greens, some 
with sand greens. Since most of the golf 
courses and country clubs have been 
established for the winter visitors primarily, 
one does not need a club membership to 
play. Single, weekly, monthly or season 
tickets are obtainable by any golfer, and 
cost about the same as visitors’ green fees 
in northern clubs. No Florida real-estate 
development of consequence is complete 
without its golf course; indeed, the country 
club is usually the first building erected 
and the golf course is one of the effective 
lures to induce prospective purchasers to 
view the property. 

To the northern golfer it is a novel experi- 
ence, the charm of which does not wear off 
with use, to drive down a fairway bordered 
by palms and live-oaks with their festoons 
of Spanish moss, to hole out to the music of 
a mocking-bird singing from a purple-clus- 
tered bougainvillea. 

The best golf architects in America have 
been enlisted in the development of Florida’s 
links, with the result that some of the finest 
and “ sportiest”’ courses extant are available 
to the visiting golfer. St. Augustine and its 
adjacent Anastasia Island avow the ambi- 
tion to become the golf center of the Western 
Hemisphere, an ambition already on the 
way to realization. 

I had thought the bayberry thickets of 
the Highland Light golf course on Cape 
Cod the last word in profanity-provoking 
hazards, until I got into the rough in Florida 
and tried to hew the ball out from amid the 
palmetto scrub. New perils are sometimes 
added to the “mental hazard” of a water 
carry. Hooking an iron shot into a lagoon 
at Lakewood I sent my keen-eyed Negro 


caddy to try to retrieve it as, though a 
“sinker,” it was close to the shore. He had 
waded in willingly enough on an earlier 
occasion, but he balked at this one. 

“No, suh, cap’n; I ain’ goin’ in dat 
lagoon,” he said, rolling white eyeballs 
toward me. ‘Dey’s a gato’ in dere!” 

I learned subsequently that there had, 
indeed, been an alligator in the lagoon a 
few months before, when the golf course 
was being built in the midst of what was 
then a forest. But the unfortunate reptile 
had been buried under hundreds of tons 
of earth dredged up to form an island in the 
lagoon. The golf course had been com- 
pleted and surrounded by paved drives 
along which handsome homes were going 
up, and nothing remained to remind one 
how recently the wilderness had been con- 
quered save a pair of American eagles that 
looked down, from their eyrie at the top 
of a tall pine, as if in dignified disdain of 
the frivolous golfers below them. Twenty 
minutes from nesting eagles to the center 
of St. Petersburg! 

Besides golf and tennis the two other 
out-door sports which are available every- 
where in Florida are motoring and fishing. 


For the Angler, Almost Complete! 


Fishing, like golf and motoring, is to be 
had anywhere in Florida; sea fishing all 
around both coasts, fresh-water fishing in 
the thirty thousand inland lakes and rivers. 
There are no brook-trout; the waters of 
Florida do not run cold enough for those 
gamy denizens of the northern streams, 
and the large-mouthed black bass, with 
which many of the lakes are stocked, are 
said to lack the fighting qualities of their 
northern cousins. The largest black bass 
ever authoritatively recorded, however, 
was caught in one of the Florida lakes. 
The contemplative angler can find plenty 
of fresh-water fish to take his bait, and the 
fisherman who demands thrills has only to 
cast his line into the sea to get what he 
seeks in double measure. 

Opinion is divided among those who have 
fished in Florida as to whether the famed 
‘-arpon or the wiry sailfish provides the 
higher degree of excitement and sport. 
Some maintain that being towed along the 
Gulf Stream by a devilfish furnishes more 
thrills than either. Others hold that a 
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twenty-pound kingfish puts up as game a 
fight as a tarpon twice its weight. The 
expert with rod and reel looks with dis- 
dain upon the mere fisherman who is 
satisfied with a twenty-minute tussle with 
an amber-jack. But these, and the more 
easily contented anglers who line the 
fishing piers and regard the fresh salt air 


and the accumulation of a coat of tan as 
of more consequence than their catch, make 
up the majority of Florida fishermen. 

It comes back, after all, to the climate. 
Whether it is to golf or motor or fish, pitch 
horseshoes or sail a yacht, the visitor goes 
to Florida because he can play out of doors 
in comfort all winter. 


III. The Tourists Who Go by Motor 


If one is a motoring enthusiast, and can 
spare the time, by all means he should drive 
to Florida. The roads are getting better 
every year. The South Atlantic Coastal 
Highway Association has as its objective a 
hard-surfaced road from Maine to Florida. 
The Dixie Highway, from Sault Ste. Marie 
to Miami, was formally ‘‘opened” all the 
way in October, 1925. Georgia has the 
longest stretches of unimproved roads, 
but until the rains begin in March they are 
generally better than merely passable. 
Nearly half of last winter’s Florida tourists 
drove down in every imaginable sort of 
car, and the proportion will be larger this 
year. And once in Florida good roads run 
through all the important points, some of 
them the equal of the best highways any- 
where; new roads are being built and old 
ones hard-surfaced at an amazing rate. 

One may drive over them, moreover, at a 
higher speed than is permitted by law in any 
other State. Forty-five miles an hour is the 
legal limit on the open road, under the statute 
of 1925, and no municipality may impose a 
limit of less than 25 miles. One walks in 
Florida at his own risk! 

Whether one drives to Florida, or ships 
his car by rail or boat, or buys or hires a 
car after arriving, as many do, motor trans- 
portation of some sort is essential to seeing 
anything of the country; and unless one has 
reached an age or state of decrepitude 
wherein life holds no pleasure equal to 
sitting in a rocking-chair, the Florida visi- 
tor wants to see everything, at least on his 
first visit. In the absence of a private car, 
there are motor buses traversing all the main 
motor routes comfortably and cheaply. 

The motorist will strike some sharp 
grades on his way, but once in Florida 
there will be little difficulty with hills, 
especially if one sticks to the main trails, 
where few grades that cannot be negotiated 
by almost any car on “high” will be en- 
countered. The grades for the most part are 


so gradual that the impression is one of an 
almost flat country, until the crest is reached 
of some elevation of three hundred feet or 
more, from which there is a vista across the 
lower country; then the impression is 
often of a much greater height. Nearly 
a third of Florida is hilly. West Florida 
has many hills that can fairly be called 
steep, and there are rolling hills all through 
the central part of the Peninsula, several 
reaching an elevation of three hundred feet. 
The principal motoring hazards in Florida 
arise not from dangerous grades but from 
the roving razor-backs and range cattle and 
the fact that anybody may drive a car, no 
driving license being required! 

There is not even the sand hazard of the 
northern seacoast, where one must stick to 
the surfaced strip in the middle or run the 
risk of a bad skid. Most Florida sand, 
minutely pulverized particles of coral and 
sea-shells, packs hard and does not slip or 
give under the wheel; it lets the rain pass 
through so speedily, moreover, that muddy 
roads, even when not surfaced, are rare 
even after the heaviest showers. Where the 
sand is soft a heavy car will dig in, but there 
is little danger of serious side-slips. 


Automobiling on the Beach 


So hard and smooth a surface does the 
Florida beach sand acquire under the 
pounding of the waves that the greatest 
motor sport in the world, in the opinion 
of those who have tried all the famous motor 
speedways, is speeding on the Atlantic 
beaches at low tide. The continental shelf 
slopes so gradually here that the surface is 
almost level; for this reason, too, the width 
of sand exposed when the tide goes out is 
enormous, from several hundred feet to a 
quarter of a mile. 

Imagine a practically straight highway, 
hard-surfaced yet elastic, three hundred 
feet wide, thirty or forty miles long, resur- 
faced twice every day, with no speed limit 
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but the need of dodging bathers and occa- 
sional fishing piers. Take a car out on a 
Florida beach, “step on ’er,”’ and watch the 
speedometer spin! Until one has done that 
he has never experienced the ultimate thrill 
which motoring can yield. 

From Atlantic Beach, reached by a 
twenty-mile concrete road along the St. 
John’s River from Jacksonville, to St. 
Augustine inlet, thirty-eight miles farther 
south, the beach line is unbroken. From 
Ormond to Daytona there is a thirty-mile 
stretch of similar beach, famous for the 
races, historic as motorists regard history, 
where new cars and types of cars were 
tried out in the pioneer days of the auto- 
mobile. 

There are longer or shorter stretches of 
good motoring beach all along the Atlantic 
or East Coast of Florida, and a system of 
causeways across the tidal “rivers,” now 
under construction, will make it possible 
to motor from Jacksonville to Miami in 
sight of the ocean nearly all the way. 

On the Gulf Coast the beaches for the 
most part slope a’ bit more steeply, hence 
are not so wide, and since the wave-action 
is less vigorous they are not pounded to 
such solidity and surface perfection. 


Improved State Roads 


Scenically, motor touring in Florida has 
a unique charm. There are none of the 
abrupt contrasts from sun-baked valleys 
to snow-capped mountains such as one 
finds in California. There is an infinite 
variety of scene, however; glimpses of 
lovely cypress-bordered lakes, sweeping 
panoramas of the surf-washed Atlantic 
beaches, picturesque vistas of the key- 
fringed Gulf whose “‘islets lift their fronded 
palms in air.”” Orange groves in blossom or 
in fruit, wide valleys green-carpeted with 


strawberries or gardens, charming houses 
of the modified Spanish type which Florida 
has adapted from Cuban sources and which 
have only a cousinly resemblance to the 
mission-derived architecture of California, 
splendid estates and comfortable little 
farms—any turn in the road may bring any 
of these into the tourist’s ken. And over 
all is the enchantment of the tropics, the 
unfamiliar vegetation, the exotic bird life. 
Palm and pelican, hibiscus and heron, 
cypress and cormorant combine to produce 
an effect both strange and charming. 

Thirty-four main State roads, with in- 
numerable county and privately built roads, 
now enable the motorist to drive into any 
part of the State to which he is likely to 
want to go. Hundreds of miles more of 
State road are projected or under construc- 
tion, existing roads being hard-surfaced as 
rapidly as the work can be done, wooden 
bridges being replaced by concrete. 

Motoring in Florida is getting easier and 
better all the time. Automobile associations 
have ‘‘marked” the main roads with the 
symbols of various ‘‘trails”—the Dixie 
Highway, the Old Spanish Trail, the Tami- 
ami Trail and so on—and every automobile 
club or chamber of commerce in Florida is 
prepared to supply full touring directions 
and information of road conditions. Some 
of the ‘‘trails” still have long gaps where 
the going is none too good, especially in the 
southern part where the sand gives way to 
the Everglades muck and building a road is 
not so simple. One section of the Conners 
highway around Lake Okeechobee dropped 
forty feet through the muck to hardpan 
while under construction! One needs to 
be careful to stay on the road when 
motoring through country of that nature, 
but that is a cardinal rule of motoring 
anywhere. 


IV. Land-Seeking Enthusiasm 


The one game the visitor is sure to play, 
Florida’s greatest outdoor sport, is land- 
looking. All that Florida asks of the winter 
visitor is to come to Florida and look it 
over. Once past the gateway of Jackson- 
ville he has become not merely a tourist 
but a prospect. Florida figures that if only 
10 per cent. of the annual tourist crop can 
be converted into settlers the population of 
the State will double in less than a decade, 
which is fast enough even for Florida. The 


actual percentage is probably much higher; 
but to make sure of the ro per cent. Florida 
regards the winter immigration as comy osed 
of 100 per cent. of prospects and sees to it 
that every visitor gets an eyeful. And 
whatever his intention before leaving home, 
the end of his first week in Florida will find 
him talking real estate, listening to in- 
credible stories of profits made overnight, 
and telling equally unbelievable stories he 
has heard of bigger profits! 
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The second week the visitor goes land- 
looking. By about the third week he will 
buy some Florida real estate, unless he is 
more—or less—than human. 

“T am not going to put a cent into 
Florida land,” a friend of mine declared, a 
couple of years ago, as he was starting on 
his first trip to Florida for the fishing. 

“TI bought a little piece of sandy beach 
near Sarasota, where I am going to put 
up a fishing shack,” he told me when he 
got back. 

“T have been offered a $50,000 profit for 
that strip of beach of mine,” he said, as he 
was leaving for his annual fishing trip last 
January. I saw him again in April, on his 
way north. 

“What do you think the prospect is of a 
reduction in the surtaxes next Congress?” 
he asked me. “I can clean up a $200,000 
profit on that Florida land of mine, but 
I hate to take it now and pay half of it 
out in Federal and State income taxes!” 

Stories like that the tourist hears wher- 


ever he goes in Florida. They are all 
true, and they are bound to affect those 
who hear them. By the time you talk to 
your first realtor you are in a thoroughly 
receptive mood. And if the faintest symp- 
tom of interest is shown, the prospect will 
be taken out in an automobile to view the 
latest nearby “development,” or given a 
ticket good for a free ride clear across the 
State, to look at lots three hundred miles 
away! At Daytona he is invited to run 
across to Tampa; at St. Petersburg he is 
offered a free trip to Miami; wherever he 
may be and wherever the property is located 
he can go to see it without any expense 
except for meals and lodgings, and some- 
times even those are provided! 

If one’s “sales resistance” is sufficiently 
high he may be offered a free ride in an 
airplane. At Palm Beach I was told of a 
realtor who volunteered to take a tourist 
up in the air to celebrate her eighty-sixth 
birthday. She accepted, and his new sub- 
division so impressed her as viewed from the 
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air that upon descending she signed a check 
for $13,500 for the purchase of lots. 
Whether from an airplane, an automobile, 
a development company’s bus, or a boat, 
the visitor will play the game of land- 
looking when he gets to Florida. That he 
will buy a piece of Florida land before he 
starts home is better than an even chance; 
more than half of last season’s visitors did. 
I asked bankers and responsible business 
men in many parts of Florida for advice that 
could be handed on, to guide the winter 
visitor in considering land investment. 
“Look at it all,’ was the tenor of all their 
suggestions, “and remember that you are 
in Florida, not in Indianapolis or Rochester.” 


Jacksonville, the Commercial Center 


Values do seem high, to the newcomer to 
Florida, by comparison with prices for land 
in and about the home town up North. 
Florida contends that prices elsewhere are 
not a proper standard of comparison. 
Jacksonville comes closer to such standards 
than any other part of Florida. 

“Tf Columbus were growing as fast as 
Jacksonville our down-town and residential 
property values would certainly be higher 
than the prices they are asking here,” a 
business man from Ohio said to me there 
last sprinz; and I had to agree that would be 
true of any other city of which I had knowl- 
edge. Ten per cent. or more of all Florida’s 
inhabitants live in Jacksonville, and it must 
continue to reflect the State’s growth in 
somewhat that proportion, for it is the out- 
let to the Atlantic of the commerce of much 


of Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee as well_ 


as of Florida itself. 

I saw some figures while in Jacksonville 
which seemed to sum up, more concisely 
and convincingly than it can otherwise be 
easily expressed, not only Jacksonville’s 
commanding position of leadership in 
Florida but, since Jacksonville is typical of 
all Florida, the marvelous economic growth 
of the State in the past couple of years. 
These were the comparative bank state- 
ments of the three leading financial institu- 
tions—the Atlantic National Bank, the 
Florida National, ani the Barnett National 
—for the twenty-one months from January, 
1924, to October, 1925. From less than ten 
millions of resources on the first date to more 
than thirty-two millions on the second was 
the achievement of W. R. McQuaid, presi- 
dent of the Barnett National; Arthur Perry 
of the Florida National topped it with a 


growth in the same time from fourteen mil- 
lions to above thirty-three millions, while 
E. W. Lane and T. P. Denham of the At- 
lantic National capped that with a jump 
from around nineteen millions to above fifty 
millions! Miami is the only other city in 
America whose banks show such a propor- 
tional growth in a similar period. In Miami 
it has been the result of local real-estate 
activity, while the banks of Jacksonville 
reflect the economic growth of all Florida. 

What is property worth in a commercial 
city that is growing like that? Jackson- 
ville is Florida’s chief seaport, and will al- 
ways remain in that position. It is the 
commercial, financial, industrial and rail- 
road center of the State. It makes no 
pretensions to being a tourist resort, though 
many winter visitors make it their head- 
quarters. It is spreading out into the sur- 
rounding country under pressure of the 
need of housing its own people, with devel- 
opments along the bank of the lovely St. 
Jo1n’s River that rival in attractiveness the 
best that the East and West coasts have to 
offer to the tourist. These are suburban 
homesites of Jacksonville’s own fast-grow- 
ing population. 

Five years ago the city ended against the 
blank wall of the forest, and short-sighted 
ones jeered when Telfair Stockton began to 
clear off the trees and Avondale came into 
being. Now one drives five miles farther 
to the Temaquami golf club; and this winter 
Florida tourists will see, on the road beyond 
the Country Club, one of Florida’s miracle- 
workers at work, George Parkhill’s sand- 
suckers pumping the bed of the river up 
on to the dry land, just as they pumped 
the bed of Tampa Bay to make the Gandy 
Bridge. They are making a swamp into 
a suburb, and the winding canals of Venetia 
will soon be lined with the homes of Jack- 
sonville’s business men. A new suburb, 
“San Marco,” was completely sold out in 
one business day, without advertising, 10 
home-seekers. And, across the river from 
Jacksonville, the San José Estates develop- 
ment is a veritable city in itself. 


Compara ive Land Values 


What is property worth in a growing 
metropolis, shooting ahead financially and 
physically as Jacksonville is? More than 
it brings? Compare Jacksonville with 
Reading, Pennsylvania, approximately of 
the same size, metropolis of an infinitely 
smaller territory. Business property in the 
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heart of Reading sold last winter, 150 feet 
of it, for $10,000 a front foot. I am told 
that nothing in Jacksonville has yet reached 
half that figure, that the highest price 
brought by the best-located corner that 
has changed hands in the business district 
was less than $4,000 a foot. 

Measured by such standards, familiar 
to every business man, Jacksonville real 
estate surely is not held too highly. 

Get away from Jacksonville, however, and 
the standard of values changes. 

“Atlantic City, Asbury Park, Long Beach, 
Bar Harbor—those are the standards with 
which to compare Florida values,” said 
Charles R. Hall, who has spent fifteen years 
in developing property in and around St. 
Petersburg. Before he went to Florida he 
was developing summer-resort property 
along the New Jersey coast. 

““My father had some boardwalk lots at 
Atlantic City, and when he was offered 
$3,000 a front foot for them I made him 
sell, for I believed the peak had been 
reached,” Mr. Hall told me. “Since then 
those lots have sold for $6,000 a foot, and 
a man from Atlantic City who was down 
here the other day told me they are now 
held at $12,000! There is no reasonable 
limit to what people will pay for their vaca- 
tions, and Florida is selling to-day—at least 
on the two coasts—on a vacation play- 
ground basis. If you have any doubt that 
the number of winter vacationists is going 
to increase from year to year, I would not 
advise anyone to buy. Personally, I be- 
lieve the winter hegira to Florida is in its 
early. infancy.” 

Keeping that in mind, if one has any 
knowledge at all of what desirable and de- 
veloped’ property brings at the northern 
seaside, lake, and mountain resorts, Florida 
values do not seem high. 

I am not speaking now about farm lands. 
The good farm lands in Florida sell on the 
same basis that they sell for anywhere 
else—the possible annual money yield per 
acre. So much of that depends upon the 
farmer himself, that only a farmer can judge 
actual farm values. Northern farmers make 
up a considerable proportion of the Florida 
tourists, however, and the good farm lands 
are gobbled up as fast as they are cleared 
and made accessible, a fact which throws 
some light on the correctness of current 
valuations. An increasing number of farm- 
ers operate both North and South, going to 
Florida after the northern harvest, raising 


and marketing their Florida crops before it 
is time for them to get back North for the 
spring planting. 

That Florida’s claim to substantial, 
permanent values and its hope of becoming 
an economic unit in the family of common- 
wealths rests upon the development of its 
agricultural lands is undeniable. Yields of 
from $500 to as high as $3,000 to the acre 
(sometimes more), including every imagi- - 
nable crop except the northern grains; were 
certified to me in all sections of the State, 
from Pensacola to Key West. I saw hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of land capable 
of yielding such returns priced at from $35 
to $100 an acre in small and undeveloped 
plots, cheaper in larger units, higher where 
the necessary development—clearing, drain- 
ing, fencing, etc.—had been done. 

2 saw twoscore men, Florida farmers and 
developers of agricultural lands, bidding 
eagerly at the weekly auction of State- 
owned reclaimed lands conducted by the 
Governor and his cabinet, sitting as the 
Internal Improvement Board; they paid 
from $400 to $700 an acre, not for town- 
site purposes but in order to raise crops 
from which they expect to realize more 
money every year than the land cost them. 


Where to Go in Florida 


Few tourists really see all of Florida; bear 
in mind that it is the largest State but one 
east of the Mississippi, only a trifle smaller 
than Georgia. New York and Massa- 
chusetts could be tucked away comfort- 
ably in Florida; Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
and Delaware together do not cover. so 
much ground; it is larger than Michigan, 
Illinois or Iowa. To cover the bare out- 
lines of thé State and hit only a few of the 
“high spots” of the interior would involve, 
at the least, three thousand miles of travel. 
It is, literally, an embarrassment of riches 
which confronts the prospective visitor to 
Florida these days. 

It is easily possible, however, to see some- 
thing of every main section of Florida, on 
even a brief journey; to get a glimpse of 
the East Coast, a look at the Everglades 
region, a brief survey of the charming 
middle country of lakes and hills; to inhale 
the scent of orange groves and fill one’s 
lungs with the balmy Gulf air of the West 
Coast, and to step out of the beaten paths 
of to-day’s tourist travel into the district 
where to-morrow will see the crowds flock- 
ing, the ‘‘pan-handle”’ of West Florida. 
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V. The East Coast and Its Beaches 


Entering the State at Jacksonville, the 
tourist really desirous of seeing the State as 
a whole should not overlook the steamboat 
up the St. John’s River, and he is certain 
to want to see quaint, historic St. Augustine, 
oldest of American cities and still retaining 
* many of the aspects of a Spanish settlement 
of the sixteenth century. In sharp contrast 
with the newer developments farther south, 
St. Augustine is a haven of peaceful repose. 
Architecturally, the most beautiful building 
in Florida is probably the Ponce de Leon 
Hotel, one of the first of the many magnifi- 
cent hostelries where persons of wealth have 
long been accustomed to spend their Florida 
winters in unostentatious comfort. 

Tradition has it that St. Augustine is the 
spot where Ponce de Leon landed in search 
of perpetual youth; meeting Chauncey M. 
Depew in the lobby of the Ponce de Leon 
last winter, on the eve of his ninety-first 
birthday, I could not escape the convic- 
tion that he had found what the Spaniard 
had missed! 

And St. Augustine itself is renewing its 
youth, developing its beaches and its back 
country and attracting, in a manner which 
is conservative for Florida, a growing num- 
ber of permanent settlers. The resourceful- 
ness of D. P. Davis, whose feat of creation 
of a thousand-acre island in Tampa Bay is 
one of the outstanding marvels of Florida’s 
development, has been turned upon Anas- 
tasia Island, with its Cunes and sea beaches, 
across the Matanzas River, with the promise 
of new engineering wonders. 

From St. Augustine to Ormond one passes 
through the famous Hastings potato region, 
with Bunnell as its growing metropolis. 


The Attraciions of Ormond and Daytona 


If St. Augustine boasts of its Chauncey 
Depew, Ormond Beach points with pride 
to the octogenarian John D. Rockefeller, 
playing his daily round of golf and defying 
time. Weare still, at Ormond, in the older 
part of Florida as a winter resort. The 
country along the Halifax River, the inlet 
that separates the sea beaches from the 
mainland, has been the Mecca of northern 
enow-dodgers since the early ’70’s. It is 
only since 1885 that the railroad ran farther 
south than Daytona, a few miles below. 

Three municipalities, Daytona, Daytona 
Beach and Seabreeze, consolidated in the 


summer of 1925 into the single city of 
Daytona Beach, which boasts, among other 
things, of the largest chamber-of-commerce 
membership outside of Los Angeles, and 
attracts thousands who stay through the 
winter and come back year after year, to 
enjoy the combination of balmy climate, 
wonderful surf-bathing and the cultural 
atmosphere created by the Florida Forum 
and Assembly. ‘‘The largest open forum 
in the world” is the modest claim of its 
announcements; in Florida even culture 
deals in superlatives! It isa development of 
the Chautauqua idea and is spreading 
through Florida. I mention it because the 
fact that interest in this class of educational 
entertainment is growing gives a key to the 
type and character of the general run of 
Florida tourists and settlers. 

Daytona Highlands, which is only a 
suburb, is being rapidly filled with homes of 
unusual attractiveness. 

From Daytona Beach to Palm Beach 
we travel 185 miles through the Indian 
River country, whose oranges are the most 
famous and, many connoisseurs believe, the 
most delicious of all those grown in Florida. 
Titusville, Cocoa, Rockledge, Melbourne, 
to name but four of the better-known towns 
in this region, all are worth a visit from the 
tourist. 

The new Indian River County has as its 
seat Vero Beach, a fast-growing city at the 
eastern end of a new cross-State highway 
from Tampa. An interesting new town 
nearby is Fellsmere, where agricultural 
plots for the northern truck-grower desir- 
ing to winter in Florida are the backbone of 
a community planned for people of moder- 
ate means. 

Indrio and Fort Pierce are worth stop- 
ping to see, as is Stuart, county seat of the 
newly created Martin County, at the ocean 
end of the St. Lucie Canal, the principal 
outlet of Lake Okeechobee. 


Palm Beach, Mecca of the Rich 


If tastes and pocketbook run to social 
exclusiveness and formality, one should 
check his trunks for Palm Beach, making 
certain that they contain enough clothes 
for five complete changes of costume daily! 
Anchor the yacht in Lake Worth or park 
the Rolls-Royce under the palms in front 
of the Royal Poinciana Hotel, and proceed 
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Baker — McClenny 

Bay — Panama City 
Bradford — Starke 
Brevard — Titusville 
Broward — Fort Lauderdale 
Calhoun — Blountstown 
Charlotte — Punta Gorda 
Citrus — Inverness 

Clay — Green Cove Springs 
Collier — Everglade 
Columbia — Lake City 
Dade — Miami 

De Soto — Arcadia 

Dixie — Cross City 
Duval — Jacksonville 
Escambia — Pensacola 
Flagler — Bunnell 
Franklin — Apalachicola 
Gadsden — Quincy 
Glades — Moore Haven 
Gulf — Wewahitchka 
Hamilton — Jasper 
Hardee — Wauchula 
Hendry — La Belle 
Hernando — Brooksville 
Hig! — Sebring 
Hiilsborough — Tampa 
Holmes — Bonifay 
Indian River — Vero Beach 
Jackson — Marianna 
Jefferson — Monticello 
Lafayette — Mayo 


Lee — Fort Myers 

Leon — Tallahassee 

Levy — Bronson 

Liberty — Bristol 
Madison — Madison 
Manatee — Bradenton 
Marion — Ocala 

Martin — Stuart 

Monroe — Key West 
Nassau — Fernandina 
Okaloosa — Crestview 
Okeechobee — Okeechobee 
Orange — Orlando 
Osceola —- Kissimmee 
Palm Beach — West Palm Beach 
Pasco — Dade City 
Pinellas — Clearwater 
Polk — Bartow 

Putnam — Palatka 

Santa Rosa — Milton 
Sarasota — Sarasota 
Seminole — Sanford 

St. Johns — St. Augustine 
St. Lucie — Ft. Pierce 
Sumter — Bushnell 
Suwanee — Live Oak 
Taylor — Perry 

Union — Lake Butler 
Volusia — De Lan} 
Wakulla — Crawfordville 
Walton — De Funiak Springs 
Washington — Vernon 


FLORIDA COUNTIES AND COUNTY SEATS jena 
County County Seat County County Seat 5) 07) 
Alachua — Gainesville Lake — Tavares ‘ 
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to enjoy the Florida climate in the company 
of the famous and rich. The chef draw- 
back will be the difficulty of distinguishing 
the famous and rich from the poor and un- 
known, vacationing inexpensively ten min- 
utes away, across Lake Worth, at West 
Palm Beach, and getting just as much 
climate, sunshine and enjoyment generally 
for a third of the cost! 

The visitor has not seen ‘Florida unless 
he has seen Palm Beach, but Palm Beach 
is only one phase of Florida. It is merely 
the oldest and most famous resort of the 
millionaire-type of winter vacationists, who 
are pressing southward along the beautiful 
Ocean Boulevard through Delray to Boca 
Raton, where Addison Mizner, the archi- 
tect, is developing Cuban-Spanish architec- 
ture into new and lovely forms. North of 
Palm Beach Paris Singer is providing room 
for expansion at “Palm Beach Ocean.” 


West Palm Beach, stretching for eight 
miles along Lake Worth, is the first typical 
“boom” town the tourist traveling down 
the East Coast will reach. It has many 
times the permanent and tourist population 
of Palm Beach, and is growing so fast that 
the electric light and telephone services 
cannot keep pace with the new buildings. 
It had started to grow at high speed before 
the Seaboard Air Line brought its cross- 
Florida tracks in to this, its eastern ter- 
minus, just a year ago. Since then West 
Palm Beach has built more than two thou- 
sand houses, and the automobile traffic is 
more congested than in New York! Any- 
body who lives in West Palm Beach can 
cross Lake Worth by boat or automobile, 
and in ten minutes be mingling with the 
very elect. 

Here, at West Palm Beach, the tourist is 
likely to have his first close view of inten- 
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sive real-estate selling methods. He can- 
not have escaped the notice of the realtors’ 
outposts on his way down the East Coast, 
but from West Palm Beach on he is tread- 
ing the very ground which they are most 
keenly bent upon selling him. By voice, by 
the printed word, and by billboard the 
visitor is made aware at every moment of 
day and night that each particular develop- 
ment in Florida is the one on which to stake 
his money if he would win a fortune; with 
the result, often, that he despairs of making 
a choice, realizes the impossibility of buying 
everything, and so keeps his money in his 
pocket. 

It is seventy miles to Miami. The spell 
of the Gulf Stream hangs over all this coast; 
one feels it at Lake Worth, thriving 
metropolis of a rich agricultural back 
country, as all of the East Coast towns are. 

At Fort Lauderdale palm-shaded lawns 
slope to the tropical banks of New River. 
Fort Lauderdale’s growth and development 
is amazing, but the broad vision of its 
citizenship is no less responsible than its 
strategic position. For example, Fort 


Lauderdale contemplated taking into the~ 


city limits that territory where Hollywood 
is now building its harbor. It would have 
given Fort Lauderdale the prestige of hav- 
ing the harbor, but it magnanimously 
stepped back and offered Hollywood the 
chance. However, Fort Lauderdale is 
nearer the port facilities than Hollywood. 
Tourists are crowding into this seventy-mile 
stretch almost faster than hotels can be 
raised to hold them; settlers are buying 
literally faster than houses can be built for 
them. Before long the settlement will be 
continuous, all the way from Palm Beach to 
Miami, along the shore. And as one draws 
closer to Miami everything seems to move 
faster and faster. 


Miami, the Wonder City 


Miami is the place for the tourist who 
claves speed and action, ‘‘something doing 
every minute.” The painted appeals of 
the realtors rise in intensity, approaching 
the Wonder City of the South, in a sort 
of feverish crescendo, reaching their frantic 
climax as you come in sight of Miami’s 
pride, the 26-story tower of the Miami 
Daily News building, which “Jimmy” 
Cox of Ohio has built to house his news- 
paper. One enters Florida at Jacksonville, 
in the latitude of Tia Juana, just south of 
California’s southernmost tip. At Miami, 


he is informed, the latitude is that of Cairo, 
Egypt; and what the pyramids are to Cairo, 
so is the News tower to Miami, although a 
new apartment house will overtop even this. 

Mention of the News compels considera- 
tion of another Florida miracle, a journal- 
istic phenomenon. Here is a city with 
a permanent population of probably 150,000 
(Miamians were claiming a quarter of a 
million after their annexation election in 
August last), yet Frank B. Shutts’ Miami 
Herald holds the world’s record for volume 
of advertising! In the first nine months of 
1925 no other daily paper published any- 
where printed as much advertising as did 
the Herald. Even though business naturally 
falls off materially in Miami in summer, the 
Herald ranked seventh among American 
newspapers in advertising space sold last 
year. 

In one breath Miami talks of becoming 
a great Atlantic seaport; it has the only 
harbor, except Jacksonville’s, on the whole 
Atlantic coast of Florida deep enough as yet 
to accommodate even the smaller passenger 
ships of the Clyde Line, Florida’s famous 
salt-water link with the North. In the 
next breath Miami will tell you that it 
does not want industries or commerce at 
all; that its destiny is to be the greatest 
winter playground in the world and nothing 
else. That it is in the center of the most 
favored strip of the East Coast is undeni- 
able; that the dream of a winter-resort city 
stretching two hundred miles, from Palm 
Beach to Key West, will some day come 
true, is hardly to be doubted. 

Miami boasts that more seagoing yachts 
are anchored in Biscayne Bay, its harbor, 
during the winter season, than at any other 
place in the world at any one time. That 
is easy to believe; everything about Miami 
requires superlatives to describe it. 

Undoubtedly the largest and quickest 
fortunes in Florida land have been made 
here or hereabouts; for the development, of 
which Miami is the center, has come into 
its own in the last five years. Carl Fisher’s 
reputed investment of $2,000,000 in Miami 
Beach, which has a corporate entity of 
its own, has grown to $40,000,000; a lot 
which sold for $800 in the business center 
of Miami Beach when the development was 
young was resold last year for $150,000! 

Miami downtown business property sold 
as high as $40,000 a front foot last summer; 
one lot was leased on the basis of a $70,000 
valuation per foot. 
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Hollywood and Coral Gables 


Whether Miami will be the ultimate 
metropolis of this district or that proud 
eminence be seized by enterprising Holly- 
wood, fifteen miles north and already herald- 
ing its determination to have the finest 
harbor between New York and the Panama 
Canal, remains to be seen. It began in 
1921—nothing but a piece of bare land. 
Now it has the handsomest railroad station 
in Florida except Jacksonville’s, a $3,000,- 
coo hotel nearing completion, and a 
$15,000,000 harbor under construction. 
Hollywood has the most accessible ocean 
beach on the southern East Coast, and the 
finest bathing casino in Florida. Joseph 
W. Young, its founder, has planned it on 
a metropolitan scale and has brought to its 
development the experience gained in the 
building of Long Beach, Cal. 

Where but in Florida could a man even 
dream of creating a city of ten thousand 
acres out of nothing, without being thought 
crazy? George E. Merrick dreamed it 
and is making his dream come true. His 
father, a retired Congregational minister, 
many years ago bought a little piece of 
cheap land near Miami and built himself a 
home there; built of coral rock and having 
more than the normal quota of gables, he 
called the house ‘‘Coral Gables.” The 
younger Merrick climbed into the saddle of 
Miami’s boom and began to build what he 
modestly terms ‘‘ America’s most beautiful 
suburb.” A community sprang from the 
ground almost as magically as Aladdin’s pal- 
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ace. Merely as something to marvel at, 
Coral Gables is an essential part of any 
comprehensive program for a Florida tour. 


Key West Becomes More Accessible 


If one is a true disciple of the sainted 
Izaak Walton, he will go down to Long 
Key, almost to Key West, and get some 
real fishing. This is where Zane Grey, the 
novelist, who is an authority on fishing as 
well as on the great open spaces, often 
makes his winter headquarters. There is 
nothing much on Long Key but a chance to 
fish, under the guidance of experts supplied 
by the big fishing camp maintained by the 
Florida East Coast Railway; but that is all 
the true fisherman wants. 

At the tip of everything is Key West, 
port of departure for Cuba by ship or air- 
plane, terminus of the most daring feat of 
railway construction in all the East, if not 
in all America, and up to a couple of years 
ago nothing much else but a jumping-off 
place. But Key West is booming now, like 
the rest of Florida. Tourists are finding 
in its ever-blowing sea breezes and its even 
winter climate, approximating that of 
Hawaii, attractions that give Key West 
a place of its own. To-day one reaches 
Key West by rail or boat, but the biggest 
highway project in Florida is the pro- 
posed construction of a motor road over 
the keys, paralleling the railroad. Those 
who know the men behind this project best 
say that in another year or two one will 
be able to motor over perfect roads the 
entire length of the Atlantic Coast. 


VI. Inland Florida, With Its Farms and Lakes 


Between the East Coast and the West 
most Florida visitors want to see the Ever- 
glades and Lake Okeechobee, the Lake 
region lying in the center of the State and 
the so-called Ridge country. The new cross- 
State line of the Seaboard Air Line railroad 
skirts the shores of Lake Okeechobee. So 
does the Conners highway, over which 
one can motor pleasantly through what was 
unreclaimed swamp a couple of years ago. 
Or one can cross the State from Palm 
Beach to Fort Myers by boat, navigating 
the Okeechobee drainage canals and the 
lake itself. Most tourists are content with 
a brief glimpse of the unreclaimed parts of 
the Everglades and a briefer whiff of the 
Seminoles, its present sole inhabitants. 


The landlooker seeking a place where his 
money will grow, however, should see the 
demonstrations of how other things—sugar 
cane, garden truck, bananas, pineapples— 
grow in the rich reclaimed Everglades soil, 
and no visit to the region is complete 
without a trip across Lake Okeechobee to 
Moore Haven on Capt. Clay Johnson’s 
stern-wheel steamer Osceola, and a look 
at Clewiston, center of the largest agricul- 
tural and industrial development in Florida. 

Okeechobee, the city, is a western 
frontier town set down in the tropics, sure 
of its destiny, proud of its progress. North 
from it lies Sebring, at the southern end of 
the “Scenic Highlands,” lying amid lovely 
lakes, altogether charming. 
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From Sebring north to Lake City lies 
three hundred miles of the Florida that the 
outside world hears least about. It is a 
land of level plains alternating with rolling 
hills, sprinkled with fresh-water lakes, 
covered for the greater part with pine forests 
which have been opened here and there for 
farming and town developments, and fur- 
nishing winter homes and playgrounds for a 
multitude of people for whom the seacoast 
has no irresistible allure. 

Lake Wales is attracting millionaires 
almost as strongly as Palm Beach; the 
Mountain Lake Club, 300 feet above ocean 
level, with bird sanctuaries, orange groves, 
golf courses, and handsome homes, is an 
exclusive residential development which 
compares in beauty and the luxury of its 
splendid homes with Tuxedo or Lake Forest 
in the North. Winter Haven draws a 
steadily-growing crowd of people whose 
tastes are simple, even though their 
pocketbooks would not feel the tax of the 
gay life of Miami. 

Lakeland, Kissimmee, Sanford, Orlando, 
Bartow; De Land with its Stetson Univer- 
sity; Winter Park with Rollins College and 
Gainesville with the University of Florida 
—these are centers of inland Florida named 
at random, to each of which, as to a hun- 
dred other inland cities and communities, 
winter visitors come by thousands to do 
nothing much but keep warm among the 
oranges and grapefruit, the palms and the 
mocking-birds. 

Planning such things well in advance 
against the time when the State shall be as 
thickly populated as Massachusetts or 
Illinois, Florida reorganized its educational 
system twenty years ago, establishing the 
State University at Gainesville for its boys 
and the College for Women at Tallahassee. 
The University, with its handsome build- 
ings, extensive grounds, its great organ, and 
a student body of 1,400 under the leader- 
ship of President A. A. Murphree, gives 
Gainesville an air of cultured charm and 
prosperity. 

Not far from Gainesville is Keystone 
Heights, on Lake Geneva, at the top of the 
ridge which forms the “‘divide’’ between the 
Atlantic and Gulf slopes, typical of a hun- 
dred thriving communities where vacation- 
ing and gardening intermingle. This is the 
great truck-farming and citrus section of 
Florida, and it is upon the proved produc- 
tiveness of its soil and its ability to ship 
early produce into the Northern markets 


ahead of any other section of America that 
Florida predicates its ultimate economic 
stability. 

Polk County, of which Bartow is the 
county seat, boasts that it is the richest 
county per capita in America; Lakeland, 
which is the county’s best-known center, 
has a Chamber of Commerce membership 
larger than any other community in Florida, 
save one. Polk County leads the world 
in production of oranges and grapefruit; 
a third of Florida’s citrus crops are grown 
here. And nearly half of the world’s sup- 
ply of phosphate rock, for fertilizer, is dug 
from Polk County’s soil. Eventually every 
part of Florida will be highly developed as 
Polk County now is; the potentialities are 
unlimited. 

Merely to list the communities of inland 
Florida which would repay the tourist for 
the time spent to visit them would make 
a compilation as interminable and as dry 
reading as Homer’s catalog of the ships; to 
attempt to point out the particular at- 
tractions of each would expand a magazine 
article into a Baedeker. Ocala, Arcadia, 
Wauchula, Dade City, Mount Dora, Inter- 
lachen, Inverness, Plant City, Brooksville— 
put your finger anywhere on the map and 
you will find a town worth going to see, 
a community where you can enjoy the 
winter warmth in peaceful comfort and 
where, if you yield to the lure of Florida 
and. determine to pitch your tent and 
make your habitation there, you will find 
—this is true of practically all of Florida 
north of the Everglades—that cooling night 
breezes make even midsummer heat far 
more bearable than it is in the cities of 
the North. 

One cannot see Florida without seeing 
something of this inland region. Many go 
to Florida every year with the sole objective 
of canoeing on the Ocklawaha River or the 
upper reaches of the St. John’s, which pene- 
trates, in a chain of lakes, nearly two 
hundred miles into the interior of the State 
and yields a new and lovely vista at each 
bend. Palatka, on the St. John’s, and Silver 
Springs, on the Ocklawaha, should surely 
be included in any comprehensive itinerary 
of Florida. Leesburg, at the headwaters 
of the Ocklawaha, offers a tempting combi- 
nation of bass-fishing, hunting, and shooting, 
a high elevation surrounded by lakes, rich 
farming soil and beautiful scenery. Let 
that stand for inland Florida generally, 
and the impression is not far wrong. 
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VII. What the West Coast Offers 


And the tourist certainly cannot say he 
has seen Florida until he has visited the 
West Coast. 

Swinging northward up the Gulf Coast 
from Key West, here are a hundred miles or 
so of water frontage, visible as yet chiefly on 
the map, where Barron G. Collier holds 
more than 1,000,000 acres, but has not yet 
made it accessible, except in a limited way, 
to tourists, and not at all to investors. It is 
almost worth a trip to Mr. Collier’s town of 
Everglade to see the big sign with its inscrip- 
tion, shocking to every Floridian: ‘No 
Land for Sale Here!” Men'who have 
seen what there is there predict freely that 
Collier County will rival the East Coast as 
a center of activity and interest. It will 
not be very long before both highway and 
railroad will give access to a hundred miles 
of still undeveloped Gulf frontage, needing 
only drainage and filling to make it as at- 
tractive to transient visitors and permanent 
settlers as any part of Florida, with certain 
distinct climatic and agricultural advantages 
over most. 

Developments like these can be confi- 
dently forecast, because the already de- 
veloped parts of Florida must soon reach 
the limits of their respective capacities to 
absorb population and supply the needs of 
tourists. There are still fourteen million 
of us, as I have pointed out, able to make 
Florida our winter homes, who have taken 
no steps Florida-ward so far; that we will 
do so is inevitable, if for no other reason 
than to protect our own incomes, earned or 
unearned, and the inheritance of our chil- 
dren, from the ravages of the multiplying 
host of tax-eaters in the North. Florida 
not only has incorporated in its constitu- 
tion a pledge that there shall never be any 
income or inheritance taxes levied by the 
State, but as a State it has adopted the 
“pay-as-you-go” policy and is carrying 
out its vast engineering developments, road- 
building, the drainage of the Everglades 
and the rest, without laying the cost on 
posterity through bond issues. 

Tampa, St. Petersburg, Bradenton, Sara- 
sota, Punta Gorda, Fort Myers; each is the 
center of a group of communities which, 
while differing in many respects from the 
East Coast resorts, are attracting probably 
as many winter visitors and—Gulf Coast 
enthusiasts claim—more permanent settlers. 


The same enthusiasts claim for the West 
Coast a climate a bit more stable than that 
of the East Coast, with a higher percentage 
of sunshiny days. Be that as it may, cer- 
tainly one finds on the West Coast what we 
all go to Florida primarily to seek, a climate 
in which to play out of doors all winter. 
The shallow waters of the Gulf and its key- 
guarded bays, of Tampa Bay, and of the 
rivers such as the Caloosahatchee and 
Manatee, provide unlimited facilities for 
safe motor-boating, to say nothing of 
excellent fishing. Two to one, the guide who 
takes you out on a fishing trip came to 
Florida first as a tourist. I went out from 
Pass-a-Grille with one, a professional Gulf 
fisherman, who came, of all places, from 
Peoria, Illinois! 

To-day there is little to choose in accessi- 
bility between the Tampa district, including 
St. Petersburg and the whole Pinellas Penin- 
sula, and the resorts on the lower East 
Coast. New rail connections are being 
talked of and probably will materialize 
within a year or two, which will bring 
tourists from the Middle West directly 
into the West Coast country without having 
to go on to Jacksonville and double back on 
their tracks. When that time comes the 
West Coast of Florida will experience a 
boom beside which all that the East Coast 
has experienced will look trivial. It is the 
Middle West that contributes the bulk of 
the tourists into this region; last winter 
Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan sent more 
than 100,000 into the Tampa district alone. 


A New Scramble for Water Frontage 


The first steps toward making the whole 
West Coast, from Fort Myers to Pensacola, 
another such chain of tourist resorts as 
the East Coast now boasts of, have been 
taken within the last few months. Prac- 
tically all of the undeveloped land fronting 
on the Gulf of Mexico changed hands 
within 120 days early in 1925. Let me 
give a vivid and graphic picture of what 
this means by quoting from a letter re- 
ceived from a Florida friend: 

As to the Gulf Coast, Richard Ringling has 
bought 75,000 acres near Pensacola and is bringing 
1,000 California vineyardists on to raise grapes. 
The B. L. Hoover people of Chicago have bought 
between 900,000 and 1,000,000 acres along the coast 


from Cedar Keys south and are buying half a mil- 
lion acres more.. One recent sale was a tract of 
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225,000 acres in Levy County. Most of these 
sales have been in tracts of from 5,000 to 50,000 
acres. All of these buyers have hugged the coast 
line as closely as was possible, the big idea being, 
of course, to get the water frontage. The activity 
around Panama City, in Bay County, has been 
very great. All of the old pencil company’s cut- 
over cedar land, around Cedar Keys, in Levy County 
has changed hands. The Hoover people’s buys have 
been largely in Citrus and Hernando counties. 
The frontage.in Pasco County, I understand from 
reliable sources, is all gone. The same activity 
has been and is taking place around the Gulf east 
and west of Apalachicola, and big tracts of the 
frontage around Pensacola, I understand, are off 
the market. These transfers involve practically 
the whole coast, from Pensacola to Tampa. South 
of that, as you know, about everything is gone in 
the way of big tracts as far as Venice and Nokomis, 
south of Sarasota. I went down even as far as 
Englewood and found that whereas they had been 
selling tracts between 5,000 and 10,000 acres there 
was only one piece of land left and that comprised 
just 140 acres. Still farther south the same mania 
for water frontage has resulted in the sale of about 
everything at all desirable. 

There is nothing mysterious or deep about this 
buying. It simply means that in people’s minds 
the ocean, the gulf and the lakes are Florida; and 
aside from the farmers, the buyers do not care so 
much for property that has no water frontage. I 
estimate the average price that has been paid for 
these enormous tracts recently bought to be not 
more than $15 an acre at the outside. 

Of course, these tracts will be divided, redivided 
and redivided again and then subdivided; but these 
birds with big money figure that they stand to win 
big by buying property along the Gulf Coast at the 
prices that have prevailed—and they do. 


On the West Coast, as on the East, the 
tourist can find whatever he is looking for 
in diversion and accommodations. The 
West Coast as a whole seems to attract 
more strongly the type of winter visitor 
who is taking his vacation on a limited 
budget. Yet there are many millionaires 
who maintain their winter homes in the 
environs of Tampa; John McE. Bowman of 
the Biltmore runs an exclusive and fashion- 
able hotel at Bellair; there are inns of the 
highest grade in Clearwater and St. Peters- 
burg; and at Sarasota the new Ritz- 
Carlton, with all that its name implies, is 
but one of three or four new hostelries of 
equal grade. 

Southernmost of the main centers of the 
West Coast is Fort Myers, where Henry 
Ford and his friend Thomas A. Edison 
have their winter homes and within thirty 
miles of which is a region which the rail- 
roads are just beginning to reach and the 
highways to penetrate. One charm of the 
West Coast lies in the innumerable bays, 
inlets, and rivers, contrasting with the 
fairly regular profile of the East Coast; 
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Fort Myers, though several miles up the 
Caloosahatchee River from the Gulf, does 
not seem to feel the need of being any 
closer to the shore. 

Sarasota, where the Ringlings of circus 
fame are putting millions into develop- 
ments, is the nearest approach on the West 
Coast to the booming activity of Miami 
on the East. One test of the speed with 
which property is changing hands in any 
pioneer community—and all but a few 
Florida towns are in that category—is the 
number of its daily newspapers. News- 
papers feed on advertising; real estate can- 
not be sold without advertising. The more 
real-estate activity, the more advertising 
for the newspapers; the more advertising 
facilities, the faster the real estate can be 
sold. So it goes, in an ever-widening circle. 
Miami has four dailies—more than any 
other city in Florida. Lakeland, with 
21,000 people, has three. Sarasota has 
had but one until this year; though as I 
write this I learn that two more are to be 
launched there. 

To go up the Manatee River to Bradenton 
with a friendly shark swimming ahead just 
under the bow, as if to pilot the vessel to 
the wharf, is to see what primitive Florida 
looked like “before the white man came” 
and to get a charming impression of what 
can be done in the way of building winter 
homes without destroying the natural 
beauties of the country. Both sides of the 
winding river, from its mouth in Tampa Bay 
to the triple cities of Palmetto, Manatee, 
and Bradenton (it was Bradentown until 
last winter, when it dropped the provincial 
‘“‘w’’), are lined with villas, fishing camps, 
cottages and bungalows, half-buried in 
the trees, swathed in blossoming vines, 
the whole making a picture alluring and 
altogether lovely. 


The Attraction of St. Petersburg 


One can hobnob with wealth and fashion 
on the West Coast, if that is one’s idea of a 
pleasant winter in Florida, or lead the 
simple life on an outlying key, where neither 
collar nor shoes is de rigueur. For the tens 
of thousands whose ideal of winter enjoy- 
ment is to do nothing at all, St. Petersburg 
provides its famous green benches, massed 
in the parks and along both sides of Central 
Avenue and filled all day with tourists 
whose principal visible activity is moving 
from the sunny side of the_street to the 
shady side! 
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Wherever the tourist goes, here as else- 
where in Florida, he shall not escape the 
realtor. Ninety thousand winter visitors 
quadrupled St. Petersburg’s population 
last season, and more than 50,000 lots were 
sold to them! Some of the buyers will 
build winter homes on their purchases; 
most, beyond doubt, hope to sell at a profit 
to future tourists. One woman who had 
decided to live in Florida bought a house in 
St. Petersburg last December for $12,000. 
Her furniture was still in the freight depot 
when she was offered $20,000 for the house. 
She sold, bought a lot and went to a hotel 
to live while she was having a house built 
just as she wanted it. Before the contract 
had been let she was offered a $5,000 profit 
on her lot! Many similar stories are told, 
all true; how often they can be duplicated 
nobody can guess, but there are thousands 
of hopeful holders of land in Florida who 
are sure that something like that is going to 
happen to them. 


Tampa, a Center of Enterprise 


Tampa hopes to rival Jacksonville as 
a commercial and industrial center while 
at the same time developing as a tourist 
resort. Ships of all flags come into its 
port, the only deep harbor on the West 
Coast of the peninsula, and its own natural 
growth accounts for the development of 
many of its handsome suburbs. Its con- 
venience as a point of departure for all of 
the West Coast, with railroads and high- 
ways radiating in every direction, draws an 
increasing number of tourists every season. 
Tampa is the center of trade and influence 
for the whole West Coast. It was an im- 
portant commercial city before there were 
any tourists in Florida at all, and still 
retains many of the characteristics that the 
Cuban-Spanish immigrants, who were its 
chief settlers, impressed upon it. An entire 
district of Tampa, called Ybor City, is 
still Spanish in language, customs and habits 
of thought; its people are the workers in the 
cigar factories, for the greater part, although 
there are many wealthy Spanish-speaking 
families which maintain the highest tradi- 
tions of Spanish culture. 

Tampa boasts the’ only municipally- 
owned hotel in America. This is the mag- 
nificent structure of Moorish architecture 
which the late Henry B. Plant built in the 
days when he dreamed of a railroad and 
hotel system on the West Coast which 
should rival the one that Henry M. Flagler 


was building on the East Coast. It is 
related that Flagler, receiving one of the 
invitations to the opening of the Tampa 
Bay Hotel, telegraphed to Plant: “‘ Where 
is Tampa?”’ To which Plant wired back: 
“Follow the crowd!” That was many years 
ago, and Henry B. Plant passed out of the 
picture so long ago that only a few Florida 
“‘old-timers’’ remember him, but his dream 
is now clearly on its way to realization. 

Davis Islands, in Old Tampa Bay, a year 
ago practically all under water, are to-day 
covered with all the buildings and appurte- 
nances of a winter resort on a magnificent 
scale, including the largest auditorium in the 
whole South, and a country club whose 
tennis courts, as nearly perfect as courts can 
be built, promise to make this the center of 
winter championship tennis. 

Westward from Tampa, across the beau- 
tiful Old Tampa Bay, on the Pinellas Pe- 
ninsula, are some of the most attractive 
resorts on the whole West Coast. Clear- 
water, on a high bluff overlooking a bay of 
its own, crossed by a bridge to the key 
separating the bay from the Gulf, has an 
atmosphere of cultivated charm which 
draws its visitors back year after year, to 
enjoy the yachting and fishing in Clear- 
water Bay, the bathing on the Gulf beach 
and the most excellent golf. 

A few miles north, Tarpon Springs adds a 
picturesque, exotic note to the variety of 
native attractions, in the presence of the 
sponge-fishing fleet with its swarthy Greek 
crews. The coral reefs of the Gulf are the 
habitat of the world’s chief supply of sponges, 
since the Mediterranean waters have been 
largely fished out, and the descendants of 
generations of sponge-fishers have brought 
their industry, customs and costumes 
across the Atlantic to Florida. 


An Adventure in Farm Land 


Back from Tampa the country rises 
rapidly from the coast line in all directions, 
and here some of the most important and 
interesting agricultural developments of 
Florida are taking place. It was in this 
region that the Temple orange was first 
developed—another of Florida’s economic 
miracles. An accidental seedling of no 
known pedigree, found in a grove, near 
Winter Park, proved to have such a rare and 
valuable combination of qualities that a for- 
tune was made from the sale of cuttings 
from this single tree for grafting to other 
orange stock. Just how much money 
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this one tree earned for its owner no- 
body can say with certainty, but the cur- 
rent report that more than half a million 
cuttings were sold in two or three years, 
for more than two dollars each, is some- 
where near the facts! Great groves of 
Temple oranges, one of a thousand acres 
owned by August Heckscher, the New York 
millionaire philanthropist, dot the hillsides 
that slope down to Tampa Bay and the 
Gulf, and agricultural land is being bought 
up by settlers as fast as it is made accessible._ 

How rapidly investors in Florida land 
can turn over their money is illustrated by 
a recent experience of John H. Perry of 
New York (publisher of the Jacksonville 
Journal and the Pensacola News and 


Since we left St. Augustine we have been 
traveling through country so new that 
every community is bordered or surrounded 
by unreclaimed wilderness. Roads run 
from clearing to clearing through miles of 
virgin forests. Ten times as much land 
remains to be redeemed as has yet been put 
to use. But now, if we go on northward 
and westward we come to the old, settled 
parts of Florida, where generations of 
Americans have made their homes and still 
maintain their plantations of cotton, of 
corn, tobacco and other southern crops. 
This is the country of the frost-resisting 
Satsuma orange and the real hill country 
of Florida. From Lake City westward 
through Perry or Madison, Monticello, to 
Tallahassee, the State capital, through 
Quincy and on to De Funiak Springs, 
Crestview, Milton, and Pensacola, the 
atmosphere is still reminiscent of that 
romantic and vanishing era we speak of as 
“the old South.” 

This winter the section known as West 
Florida expects an influx of visitors, for the 
first time. All the indications are that the 
crowd of Florida tourists will be larger than 
ever before, and with the completion of new 
highways it is but natural that the ‘“over- 
flow” from the peninsula should penetrate 
the little-known section west of the Suwan- 
nee River. 

Draw a line on the map southward from 
Jasper, near the Georgia border, through 
Live Oak to Old Town on the Suwannee. 
When the tourist crosses this line he finds 
himself in a Florida of which he has heard 
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VIII. Pensacola and West Florida 





Journal), Hon. Chas. H. Brown of Tampa, 
and N. A. Perry, Florida banker. Mr. 
Perry and associates contracted to buy 
ten thousand acres lying south of Tampa, 
last spring, for $30 an acre. Before the 
papers could be drawn up and signed they 
had a firm offer of $60 an acre for the 
tract—an overnight profit of $300,000! 
“We did not sell,” said Mr. Perry, telling 
me of this. “If Illinois and Iowa land, 
which will grow nothing that cannot be 
grown somewhere else, is worth from $100 
to $200 an acre, then Florida land that will 
grow any kind of crops in midwinter, when 
prices are highest, is worth more than that. 
We will not sell these ten thousand acres 
until we get somewhere near their real value.” 


almost nothing. Hills that suggest the 
Berkshires of Massachusetts, with winding 
streams flowing through broad valleys 
beyond which blue mountains may be dimly 
seen, present a picture strikingly in contrast 
to the South Florida landscape. The Old 
Spanish Trail, the magnificent motor road 
that will lead eventually from St. Augustine 
across the continent to San Diego, runs here 
through old towns which, but that the 
ancient trees which shade the highway are 
live oaks instead of elms, might have been 
transplanted bodily from New England. 

To the shores of West Florida the people 
of inland Alabama, Mississippi, and Georgia 
have been going for generations to escape 
the summer heat. It is an interesting com- 
mentary on Florida’s summer -climate that 
all of the coast resorts to-day draw tourists 
throughout the summer from the cotton 
States, where the sunshine is splendid for 
the cotton but too warm for human com- 
fort compared with the cooling breezes of 
Florida’s shores. 

Most of the coast of West Florida, how- 
ever, is still undeveloped, except in the 
immediate vicinity of the three splendid 
harbors of Pensacola, Panama City, and 
Apalachicola. Pensacola as a port is ex- 
ceeded in strategic importance only by 
Jacksonville. It is the commercial metrop- 
olis of West Florida, and with the comple- 
tion of new railway connections is bound to 
become the chief gateway into the State for 
tourists from the Mississippi Valley country. 
Pensacola will soon be only an overnight 
railway journey from St. Louis, Cincinnati 
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or Louisville; a day and a night from 
Chicago, Detroit or Cleveland. Then the 
shores of West Florida will begin to ‘‘ boom.” 

The awakening has already begun. The 
discovery that their land would grow crops 
as prolific and as profitable as those of the 
country to the south, under modern inten- 
sive agricultural methods, has arousetl the 
people of West Florida to codperative effort 
for the promotion of immigration into their 
country, too; and settlers are beginning to 
pour in. Winter visitors who prefer an 
occasional frosty morning are beginning to 
flock to the shores of St. Andrew’s Bay 
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(undoubtedly one of the half-dozen most 
beautiful bodies of water in the world), to 
Choctawhatchee Bay with its year-round 
colony of Western settlers at Valparaiso, and 
to Camp Walton and the waterfronts 
adjacent to Apalachicola, Port St. Joe, and 
Pensacola. Here is the part of Florida 
where the greatest golden opportunities 
await the adventurous investor who would 
gratify his pioneering instinct by creating 
communities out of the wilderness, as those 
have done who made fruitful gardens and 
splendid cities out of the barren sands and 
miasmatic swamps of the peninsula. 


IX. What Will a Florida Vacation Cost? 


The visitor can spend as much as he 
wishes to, but there are thousands who find 
that it costs them no more to live in Florida 
in the winter than it would to stay at home. 
I met one methodical business man who 
had figured it out that what he saved in 
coal and other winter expenses by closing 
up his house in a Chicago suburb for three 
months paid for the transportation of his 
family both ways, while their actual living 
expenses in Florida were just what they 
would have been at home, with the advan- 
tage of the fresh fruits, fresh vegetables, 
and fresh fish, which would have cost him 
three times the Florida price in the Chicago 
markets in winter. Another man of my 
acquaintance, a New Yorker, pays the ex- 
cess cost of his Florida vacation by sublet- 
ting his apartment, furnished, for the winter, 
at a rental that gives him enough to pay 
all his traveling expenses. 

It will cost us somewhere from $40 to 
$75 a head to get to Florida and the same 
to get back, for transportation alone, by 
ship or railroad. I am talking now to 
dwellers in the region north of the Ohio and 
east of the Mississippi, which is the region 
from which Florida draws and doubtless will 
continue to draw the bulk of its tourist 
trafic. To drive in one’s own car will cost 
more or less than those figures, depending 
on the car and its load and whether depre- 
ciation and wear and tear on tires are 
figured. To go in your own boat—and 
It can be done in the smallest navigable 
motor-boat, from Philadelphia all the way 
by inland water channels—may cost any- 
thing one might like to spend. If it. were 
Possible to strike a general average of the 
money spent by Florida tourists for trans- 


portation to and from Florida each winter, 
I fancy it would work out at about $100 
per person, or $50 each way. 


Where to Eat and Sleep 


Hotel rates are as variable in Florida, 
and in every part of Florida, as they are in 
a large northern summer resort, like Atlantic 
City. One can get accommodations with 
meals almost anywhere in Florida for $25 
a week, or even less. On the other hand, 
you can pay above $25 a day in some of the 
finest hotels. Comparatively few, even of 
the most pretentious hotels, will rent a room 
without insisting on the guest paying for 
his meals, whether they are eaten there or 
not; the American plan prevails as it does in 
all summer resorts. And if he lives in one 
of the less expensive places and is. particular 
about having cream with the morning coffee, 
that will be extra. The “tin cow” is the 
staple source of milk and cream for all but 
a few in Florida. 

If the visitor begins hunting for quarters 
early enough, rooms can be found in private 
houses from which he can go out for 
meals; and there are fair to good res- 
taurants, cafeterias and tea-rooms every- 
where, and excellent ones in the chief 
tourist centers. In these centers, too, 
there are furnished apartments to let by the 
month or season, at rentals that do not seem 
terrifying to a New Yorker, though they 
are high by comparison with prevailing 
rentals in Peoria. From $100 to $2,500 
a month, for from one room and bath in 
a low-priced location to seven rooms and 
three baths in the highly restricted sections 
of the most fashionable resorts, is about the 
range. “You pays your money and you 
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takes your choice!” Little furnished 
bungalows can occasionally be had—by 
hunting for them early—at very reasonable 
rentals, considering that the owner has to 
get all of his profit out of three to five 
months’ tenancy. Big furnished houses, 
fully staffed with servants and sometimes 
with cars and yachts, can also be rented for 
the Florida season, if one has the price. 
There are not many of these, nor enough 
smali furnished houses to meet ordinary 
demands. The crop of new apartment 
buildings grows larger every year, and new 
hotels of all grades are going up all the time. 
It would be unwise, however, to start for 
Florida without making hotel reservations 
well in advance. Every town in Florida 
has its Chamber of Commerce which will 
help the prospective visitor to find accommo- 
dations at the price he wants to pay. 
Florida, moreover, is the winter paradise 
of the tourist camper, and no social stigma 
attaches to those who prefer to travel in 
their own cars and sleep in the tents, shacks, 
or bungalows with which the tourist camps 
are provided. It is the cheapest, perhaps 
the healthiest, and in the opinion of thou- 
sands who adopt it in preference to the 
hotel life which they could well afford—the 
most enjoyable way of wintering in Florida. 


Some Go to Earn, and Not to Spend 


It is not only tourists who are. going to 
Florida this winter. As you read this, 
the highways leading south are already 
dotted with cars carrying to Florida the 
vanguard of the increasing army of men 
and women who have solved the prover- 
bially insoluble problem of eating their 
cake and having it, too. They are the ones 
to whom going to Florida is not merely a 
vacation jaunt but a shifting of their busi- 
ness environment for from three months to 
half a year. The number of fortunate 
Americans who have discovered that they 
can have their Florida and their living on 
the same plate is growing rapidly. I am 
referring now only to those who do not 
consider themselves Floridians, who have 


not become settlers in the sense of making’ 


their domiciliary headquarters in the Sun- 
shine State. Their homes are anywhere 
from Maine to Minnesota. They include 
all sorts and conditions of men and women. 

There are the artisans of the “loose 
trades” to begin with, who find they can 


earn bigger wages and work in greater 
comfort in Florida in the winter than at 
home. Henry Ford is primarily. responsible 
for restoring the word “journeyman” to 
somewhat of its original meaning. They 
will be followed by the hotel help, from 
scullions to orchestra leaders and maitres 
ad hotel, some going direct to Florida from 
northern summer resorts. Then come along 
the business men and women who make 
their livings by selling everything from 
souvenirs to fashionable gowns to tourists; 
some of them have no other business life 
but that of the fashionable resorts, and 
migrate from North to South and back 
again with the regularity of the birds. You 
may be shaved at Palm Beach by the same 
barber who cut your hair at Charlevoix, 
served at Sarasota by the identical waiter 
you tipped last at Atlantic City, buy your 
home town newspaper in St. Petersburg 
from the same vendor who tendered you a 
copy of it at Saratoga. 

Well in advance of the tourists, too, the 
realtors and their salesmen follow the 
swallows back home. Some realtors, it is 
said, remain in Florida all summer, selling 
real estate to each other, after the fashion 
of the people described by Thackeray, who 
made their livings by taking in each other’s 
washing! Many, however, engage in quite 
different occupations in summer; I en- 
countered one real-estate salesman in St. 
Petersburg whom I had last seen in the 
pulpit of an old Cape Cod church, where he 
ministers to the summer visitors in a less 
materialistic sphere than that in which his 
winter activities revolve! 

They will all be waiting for us, the palm 
trees and the mocking birds, the orange 
groves and the pelicans, the lakes and 
rivers and beaches and fish, the razor- 
backs and the realtors. There are fourteen- 
million-odd of us who have not been there 
yet, and Florida is expecting us. 

“How many kinds of palms are there in 
Florida?” I asked a botanist at Daytona, 
“and how do you tell them apart?” 

“About a hundred minor varieties, but 
the three principal ones are easily distin- 
guished,” he replied. ‘The royal palm 
always stands straight up, the coconut 
palm always leans at an angle, and the 
open palm is extended horizontally.” 

Florida is waiting to greet us with open 
palms. 
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A FEW OF FLORIDA’S HOTELS OWE THEIR PRESENT DISTINCTION TO YEARS OF EXCELLENT 
SERVICE; BUT HUNDREDS OF OTHERS HAVE AN APPEAL THAT CQMES FROM NEWNESS 








(This is the Mira-Mar Hotel 
at Sarasota, on the West Coast) 























A SARASOTA EXAMPLE OF THE FLORIDA WINTER HOME 











ONE OF THE SHOW-PLACES OF 
ORLANDO 


(In the interior of the State) 


























A HOME IN A SUBURB 
OF ST. PETERSBURG, 
BUILT BY A REAL- 
ESTATE DEVELOPER 
FOR HIS OWN 
OCCUPANCY 


TYPICAL OF THE 
BEAUTY SPOTS IN 
FLORIDA IS THIS 
DRIVE LEADING IN- 
TO PALMETTO, NEAR 
TAMPA BAY 
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THE PICTURE BELOW 

AND THE COVER DESIGN 

ARE GLIMPSES O 
CORAL GABLES - 


© Burgert Bros. 
WATERFRONT PROPERTY IS MOST DESIRED, BY HOME- 
SEEKER AND INVESTOR 


(This is an attractive estate near St. Petersburg) 








THE BUNGALOW TYPE, AT SAFETY 
HARBOR 


AN AVENUE OF PALMS 
IN ST. PETERSBURG 


THE BAYOU AT 
TARPON SPRINGS 
(Which has been called 


“the most beautiful spot 
of water on earth’’) 
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RIVERS LIKE THE MANATEE, 
THE ST. JOHNS, AND THE FAR- 
FAMED SUWANNEE AFFORD 
SPORT FOR THE FRESHWATER 
FISHERMAN 




















NO COMMUNITY IN FLORIDA ATTEMPTS TO EXIST WITH 
OUT A GOLF COURSE 

















SAILING CN THE BAY AND 
GULF AT CLEARWATER 

















ST. PETERSBURG HAS SHUFFLE-BOARD, HORSESHOE- 
PITCHING, AND CHECKER CLUBS 
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THE WIDE AND FIRM BEACH AT DAYTONA LENDS ITSELF 
TO MOTORING. AND HORSEBACK-RIDING 























AN AFTERNOON’S CATCH 
OF TARPON 
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AT A BEND IN THE 

SUWANNEE RIVER, 

NEAR LIVE OAK, 
FLORIDA 


(The river made famous 
by Stephen C. Foster rises 
in southern Georgia, but 
most of its course js 
through Florida to the 
Gulf of Mexico) 





THE GULF BEACH NEAR INNERARITY POINT, IN THE 


WHERE NATURE CALLS—A 
PENSACOLA REGION 


SCENE NEAR LEESBURG 


A FIELD OF STRINGBEANS, IN BROWARD COUNTY A DAIRY HERD IN JEFFERSON COUNTY 


TOMATO FIELDS OF DADE COUNTY 





FLORIDA—IN PICTURES 


THIS SECTION OF AN ORANGE GROVE AT AVON PARK, IN THE INTERIOR OF FLORIDA, IS TYPICAL 
OF THE LARGER CITRUS GROVES OF THE STATE 


GRAPEFRUIT READY TO BE PICKED 


GATHERING STRAWBERRIES AT PALMETTO CELERY IN MANATEE COUNTY 
(Berries from this field are ripe at Christmas) (Irrigation water flows freely from artesian wells) 


© Cawthon 
A SWEET-POTATO CROP—400. BUSHELS TO THE ACRE—AT DE FUNIAK SPRINGS 
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FELLSMERE, IN INDIAN RIVER COUNTY, WHERE SMALL 
FARMS ARE THE RULE 




















A STRETCH OF FLORIDA’S HARD- 
SURFACED HIGHWAYS 


(This is in Marion County) 




















A CABBAGE FIELD AT GLADEVIEW FARMS, 
IN THE EVERGLADES 


(Showing what drainage can do, in the reclaiming of 
low-lying or swamp land) 





























THE TYPE OF TRAVELING DITCH. 
DIGGING MACHINE WHICH IS 
RECLAIMING THE EVERGLADES 


(The water runs off, in these ditches and 
in larger canals, to the ocean and gulf. 
There are five million acres in the drainagé 
districts and proposed extensions, with a 
population of only 125,000) 








A DRAINAGE TRENCH, EIGHT FEET WIDE AND SIX FEET 
DEEP, IN THE EVERGLADES 
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A VIEW OF DAVIS ISLANDS, NEAR TAMPA 


(Which are being created in the shallow waters of Old 
Tampa Bay, as shown at the bottom of this page) 

















GANDY BRIDGE, ACROSS TAMPA BAY 

(The bridge reduces by thirty miles the dis- 

tance between Tampa and St. Petersburg. It 

is two and a half miles long, but approaches 
make its total length six miles) 

















© Underwood 

THE NEW CAUSEWAY CONNECT- 

ING WEST PALM BEACH AND 

PALM BEACH, CROSSING LAKE 
WORTH 

(West Palm Beach is at the left, with its 


plaza and Lake Drive. Palm Beach is at 
the right) 

















A STREET SCENE ON DAVIS ISLANDS IN AUGUST, [1925 
A year ago there was nothing visible but water, except at low tide) 




















HOW DAVIS ISLANDS WERE MADE, BY SUCKING SAND FROM THE BOTTOM OF TAMPA BAY 


(The water runs off, but the sand remains and gradually builds up firm land. The houses seen in this picture are 
on the mainland, in a fashionable section of Tampa) 
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A BUSY SCENE ON 
ONE OF TAMPA’S 
BRIDGES 
(In the background is the 


famous Tampa Bay 
Hotel) 



















TAMPA’S MODERN CITY HALL 


—~ 4+ geben ey HS rm 












































THAT CHURCHES ARE NOT NEGLECTED IN 
FLORIDA’S DEVELOPMENT IS EVIDENCED BY THIS 
METHODIST-EPISCOPAL STRUCTURE AT SEBRING 
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THE HOME OF THE MIAMI “NEWS” 

















THE CARNEGIE LIBRARY AT 
CLEARWATER 














A SECTION OF THE WATER-FRONT AT ST. PETERSBURG 
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~LOCARNO, WASHINGTON, 
AND MOSUL 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


OUR major circumstances have divided 

world interest in the past month. 
They are, in order of importance, the 
Security Pact Conference at Locarno, the 
debt negotiations at Washington, the Mosul 
episode, which was the significant detail 
in the Sixth Assembly of the League at 
Geneva, and finally the Moroccan campaign 
with its considerable Franco-Spanish 
military success. 

In discussing the security pact, it is 
perhaps worth while to emphasize once 
more that the actual terms of any agree- 
ment which may be reached between France 
and Germany or even between these nations 
and Britain and Italy is not of dominating 
importance, nor in the nature of things can 
it have profound interest for the American 
reader. Locarno represents something more 
important than mere paper agreements; 
it is in fact memorable hereafter as the 
place which first saw a real European con- 
ference following the World War. 

Those who have read the recent book of 
Viscount Grey of Falloden, Sir Edward 
Grey of the war period, will recall vividly 
both his efforts to bring about a conference 
between the great powers to avert a war, in 
July, 1914, and his undying regret that the 
failure insured the conflict. Now in a real 
sense Locarno represents the restoration of 
a concert of Europe which Grey strove to 
preserve eleven years ago. It is, moreover, 
the first real European conference since the 
gathering of Ambassadors in London follow- 
ing the First Balkan War, which postponed, 
although it failed to prevent, the world 
conflagration. 

In the larger sense, perhaps, the future 
historians will fix the real return of normal 
conditions not on the date of the Locarno 
meeting but on that future date when 
Russia returns to the circle. Nevertheless 
the Locarno event must retain very great 
importance. It marks the return of Ger- 
many to the rank, status and influence of 


a great power. Thus it authentically testi- 
fies to the fact that we are on the threshold 
of a new period in political history. The 
first quarter of the Twentieth Century 
marks just as clear and distinct a phase 
as the years between 1789 and 1815. Thus 
while I shall necessarily dwell upon the 
business of the Locarno session, it is to the 
far more important fact of the conference 
which I desire to call attention now. For 
America, the terms of security pacts and 
neighborhood agreements in Europe gener- 
ally are a rather remote affair, but: the 
existence of a system of peace must remain 
highly important and interesting. 


I. Locarno 


In grasping the salient facts of the- 


meeting of the great powers at Locarno it 
is essential to recognize two things: First, 
the purposes of the several nations there 
represented; secondly, the limitations im- 
posed upon these representatives by the 
states of mind in their own countries. In 
our own Debt Conference at Washington, 
which I shall discuss in a moment, the real 
views of the financial experts there present 
were never allowed a complete sway. Secre- 
tary Mellon and M. Caillaux were never 
free to make a bargain both might have 
subscribed to, because behind each was the 
opinion of an excited public which vehe- 
mently insisted upon the maintenance of 
what it conceived to be fundamental rights. 
Now at Locarno the broad problem was 
the restoration of a state of peace, a modus 
vivendi, a viable state of living between 
nations in Europe. And the Security Pact 
discussion itself represented the further 
recognition of the fact that to attain such an 
end the inescapable first step was to restore 
peace between France and Germany. There- 
fore the wishes of France and Germany 
assumed paramount importance. 
What then did France desire? Not a 
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mere German guarantee of the permanence 
of her eastern frontiers, of her possession of 
Alsace-Lorraine. Such a German guarantee 
of itself had small value in the French mind 
for obvious reasons. What France sought 
was a British guarantee of her security. 
A German guarantee had value simply 
because Britain had promised to under- 
write it. France would have preferred an 
exclusive British guarantee in the form of 
an alliance. She believed that she had got 
this at Paris, in 1919, when President 
Wilson and Lloyd George made with M. 
Clemenceau the treaty of guarantee which 
later was lost in our Senate fight. 

To get the guarantee of Britain, France 
had to make an agreement with Germany. 
This was the British ultimatum. And it 
was British inspiration which explained 
the original German proposal for a security 
pact last February. What Britain an- 


nounced was that she would pledge herself 
to maintain against any aggressor the exist- 
ing Rhine frontiers of France and Germany. 
to defend France against Germany, but 
also to defend Germany against France. 
In a word, the British were prepared not 
to champion either nation but to guarantee 


a state of fact. 

On the whole, such a British guarantee 
was highly desirable to France because 
there was no French desire to extend these 
frontiers. But such a British promise 
could not be the sole element in French 
security. In 1914 Britain had moved her 
army to the support of France, but the 
French and British armies combined would 
have been overthrown but for the Russian 
pressure upon Germany which forced the 
Kaiser’s generals to send troops from 
Belgium to East Prussia before the Battle 
of the Marne, which was lost as a conse- 
quence. 

Aside from the proposed British guarantee 
and the prospective British aid, France 
relies upon her alliance with Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, which would assure her 
the aid of 1,500,000 trained troops on the 
day of a German attack—ten times as 
many troops as Britain could dispose of. 
Therefore for France the problem was to 
get British guarantees without surrendering 
her Slav alliances. But these alliances 
involved French support of Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, if either were attacked 
by Germany. Such aid would be practically 
impossible, were the proposed security pact 
to set up an inviolable barrier at the Rhine. 
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Again, France desired to reserve the 
rights she has under the Treaty of Versailles, 
to pass her own frontiers and take sanctions 
in Germany, provided Germany wilfully 
fails to carry out either the financial or 
military clauses of the peace. By and 
large, then, French purpose turned on the 
double necessity to preserve what France 
possessed and to gain in addition the 
British guarantee. But even the British 
guarantee was not worth the surrender of 
the Slav alliances. 

Germany, on the other hand, sought to 
make out of the security pact precisely the 
things which France opposed. She had 
been led to offer the pact by the perception 
that the alternative was an Anglo-French 
agreement guaranteeing French frontiers, 
which would in the nature of things have 
meant an alliance against her and a con- 
tinuation of her isolation and impotence. 
Not from choice, but of necessity, then, she 
had come forward with her proposal, which 
involved the renunciation of hopes in the 
matter of Alsace and Lorraine. But her 
price was the guarantee of her security 
against France under all circumstances and 
consequent freedom of action in the East. 

A settlement with France would exorcise 
the danger of a new Anglo-French alliance, 
open the British and American money 
markets for necessary borrowing, end the 
isolation of Germany, but it would be a bad 
bargain, an impossible bargain to the 
German mind, if it involved the renuncia- 
tion of the Prussian and Silesian territories 
lost to Poland, confirmed the loss of 
Danzig and preserved the French veto to 
union of Austria with the Reich. 

Germany was willing to give Poland a 
treaty of arbitration, thus committing 
herself not to try to restore her eastern 
boundaries by force, but she would not 
take the same engagements in the East as 
in the West and would not accept eastern 
frontiers as permanent. What Germany 
desired was a bargain with France, under- 
written by Britain, which would at the 
price of accepting the war settlement with 
France territorially abolish the danger of 
any new Ruhr occupation, practically 
nullify the French-Slav alliances, in a word 
exclude France from all central European 
questions. 

France and Britain both desired Ger- 
many to enter the League of Nations for 
many reasons, but Germany insisted that 
her entrance must: not involve her in any 











quarrels, and, above all, not compromise 
her Treaty of Rapallo with Russia. She 
maintained that Article XVI of the Cove- 
nant would force her to join in the defense 
of Poland if Russia attacked Poland and 
open her territory to League troops moving 
to support Poland. She argued that since 
she was disarmed this would expose her to 
grave danger if Russia were victorious and 
then advanced over the body of Poland 
against Germany. 

It is plain then that on the narrow issue 
of French security, there was little differ- 
ence between France and Germany. Ger- 
many was prepared to accept the status 
quo. The real differences all turned upon 
eastern questions. France would not, no 
French government could, venture to 
surrender the potential aid of two great 
Slav armies, in case of German aggression, 
simply for a German pledge of French 
safety, even if it were backed bya British 
guarantee. But no German government 
could live which undertook to commit 
Germany to acceptance of the eastern 
status quo or to a renunciation of Alsace- 
Lorraine without compensation in the shape 
of immunity from further French invasion 
on any ground. Moreover, Germany also 
demanded an immediate evacuation of the 
Cologne Zone and an accelerated with- 
drawal from the rest of the Rhineland 
and from the Saar Basin. The extreme 
Nationalists also made trouble by demand- 
ing some modification of the “war-guilt” 
section of the Treaty of Versailles—an 
impossible demand, but one bound to 
awaken German support in all quarters. 

As for the British, they desired to bring 
France and Germany to an agreement which 
would banish the peril of a war in that 
region which concerned them. They per- 
ceived that a Franco-German war would 
again draw Britain in. They recognized 
that isolation was impossible. They con- 
ceded that they must undertake certain 
unwelcome responsibility. But they de- 
sired to limit that responsibility narrowly 
and were determined not to assume any 
responsibility outside of the Rhine area 
or save between France and Germany. 
They were also resolved that such re- 
sponsibility as they must take should be 
based not upon an alliance with France but 
upon an obligation to maintain a state of 
peace essential to themselves, against any 
aggressor. . 
The British would have been glad to 
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persuade the French to drop the Slav 
alliances, since these constituted an element 
of danger. Britain might be involved if 
France went to war with Germany in 
support of Poland because the war would 
be fought in the region which concerned 
Britain. But British statesmanship per- 
ceived that there was no chance of persuad- 
ing France to agree to this, just as there 
was no chance of persuading Germany to 
accept eastern as well as western frontiers. 

All British effort, then, was concentrated 
upon finding formulas by which French 
and German immutable interests might at 
the same time be protected and prevented 
from clashing fatally. Such hope of 
success as there was must be based upon 
the possibility that the desire of both 
countries for the British guarantee and the 
dependence of each upon British and 
American financial assistance would provide 
Austen Chamberlain with the necessary 
influence. 

As for the Slav States, they were in the 
background anxious as to their own status, 
fearful lest British pressure should bring 
France to abandon them. Russia, wholly 
on the outside, sought to prevent the success 
of the conference for obvious reasons and 
Chicherin, in Warsaw and Berlin, made 
many significant gestures. 


II. Tue Discussions 


Such, then, were the fundamental facts 
of Locarno, but to appreciate the various 
actions of Briand, Stresemann and Cham- 
berlain, one must also visualize the public 
sentiment behind each, pulling and pushing 
the negotiator at the precise moment when 
he was endeavoring to reconcile national 
interest with international facts. At the 
outset the impressive fact was the extreme 
consideration shown to the Germans, the 
meticulous care that was taken to avoid 
any kind of slight which might be trans- 
lated at home into a fatally significant 
affront. 

Private conferences between Briand and 
Stresemann, between Luther and Chamber- 
lain were marked with pre-war cordiality. 
And presently out of the dense veil of 
secrecy which was drawn over all proceed- 
ings there emerged the first solid fact. Ger- 
many would join the League of Nations. 
She did not insist upon the elimination in 
her case of Article XVI. She seemed ready 
to consent to the unconditional joining with 
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the pledge given in advance that, once she 
had entered, France and Britain would 
unite to obtain modifications of the article 
in line with German desires. 

Everything then turned upon the disposal 
of the eastern questions, the discovery of a 
formula which would preserve French 
obligations without compromising German 
aspirations. Here, from first to last it was 
felt, the real test would come. And it was 
to the various aspects of this problem that 
all attention turned in the second week of the 
conference. 

Following closely upon the announce- 
ment that Germany would enter the League 
of Nations came the Italian statement that 
Italy would adhere to the Security Pact, if 
one were made. This Italian decision was, 
perhaps, too enthusiastically hailed as an 
indication of Italian association to preserve 
the existing order in Europe. Undoubtedly 
the dominating factor in the Italian 
decision was the accurate perception that 
Italian prestige would suffer if Italy had no 
share in so vitally important a European 
arrangement. 

Italian interests are not identical with 
those of any other great power. Italy may 
well fear a future German triumph over 
France, since it would mean inevitably the 
resumption of German advance south- 
ward, it would be the fatal prelude to the 
union of Austria with Germany and the 
practical absorption of Czechoslovakia as 
well. Italy would then be menaced in the 
Tyrol and at Trieste, while all her hopes of 
exercising a great influence in the Danube 
region would be destroyed, in place of a 
weak Austria she would be faced by an 
almosi irresistible Germany. 

But if Italian interests run with French 
in preventing the undue expansion of 
Germany and the absorption of Austria, 
Italy is one with Germany in desiring to 
destroy French influence in Middle Europe, 
and in particular, the practical dependence 
of the Little Entente upon France. Again, 
Italy is quite ready to support Germany 
against France in the Polish disputes, for 
Poland is a factor in French continental 
influence, while the German reconquest of 
Danzig, the Polish Corridor and Upper 
Silesia would not in any degree compromise 
vital Italian interests. 

Furthermore Italy has patent need of 
German support against French and British 
influence in the Near East and in the 
Mediterranean. Italy is thus in the position 
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of playing France against Germany in t’ > 
matter of Austria, Germany against Franc: 
in the Polish issues, Britain against France 
in the Mediterranean and on the Continent, 
but Germany against both Britain and 
France in Turkey, and France against 
Britain in the Near East whenever possible: 
Her assent to the Rhine pact is no more 
than the indication that she is a great 
power, which must be associated with any 
important European decision. And it is 
from this point of view, with full appreci- 
ation of Italian conceptions and aspirations, 
that this adherence must be interpreted 
rather than accepted as a contribution pure 
and simple to the maintenance of peace. 

As I write this article in mid-October 
the news from Locarno continues favorable, 
and there is the promise of the signing of 
the main pact in the current week and of a 
special convocation of the Assembly of the 
League to admit Germany by the end of the 
year. It must be recalled that the agree- 
ments of Locarno will have critical tests 
to pass in the German Reichstag and the 
French Parliament. But on the German 
side the indications of a prompt retirement 
of the Allies from the Cologne Zone may 
give Luther and Stresemann just the 
ammunition necessary to put the treaty 
through. 

Two side issues, both of more than passing 
importance, have been cited in recent 
despatches. First, there is more than little 
possibility that Germany may receive one 
of her lost colonies back as a mandate. 
This would probably be East Africa and be 
restored by the British, although the matter 
has as yet not gone beyond speculation. 
Germany’s demand for a colony is as much 
a moral as a material affair, for the Ger- 
mans resent the fact that their colonies 
were taken on the assumption they were not 
fit to deal with native races quite as much 
as the material meaning of the loss. 

Again there are insistent rumors that 
Poland and Russia are to make a guarantee 
pact, accompanied by territorial retro- 
cessions by Poland. Obviously if Germany 
is to join the Western nations Russia has 
every need of protecting herself against a 
possible attack, and any really dangerous 
attack would have to come via Poland. 
In the same way the Poles, in the face of a 
plain indication that Germany means to 
seek to regain Danzig, the Corridor and 
Upper Silesia, are on notice to come to a 
satisfactory settlement with the Russians 
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to abolish the danger of a new Russo- 
Prussian agreement for another Polish 
partition. 

Thus the possibility that a Rhine pact 
may lead to many similar agreements is 
obvious and the Locarno Conference as- 
‘sumes an ever-increasing importance in 
European readjustment. 


III. WasHINGTON 


Turning now to the Washington Debt 
Conference, there are certain essential facts 
to keep always in mind. On the question 
of the narrow legality of our debt and of our 
claim to payment in full there can be little 
debate and not even in France is there much 
discussion. As to the moral aspect there is 
a complete difference of opinion, we regard- 
ing French failure to pay as immoral, France 
believing our insistence on payment equally 
immoral. 

To discharge the legal obligation and to 
contribute to clearing up of the appalling 
confusion of their own finance, the French 
proposed to pay both the British and our- 
selves on debts which aggregate $7,000,000,- 
ooo and are divided on the basis of $4,000,- 
000,000 to us and $3,000,000,000 to the 
British, in round figures $150,000,000 an- 
nually over a long period of years. This 
represents roughly 2 per cent. to cover 
interest and principal, whereas the British 
are paying us 4 per cent. and we are paying 
the holders of our Liberty bonds 414 per 
cent. without any amortization charge. 

The proposal which M. Caillaux brought 
to Washington, the single offer which he 
made (for despite minor details he made 
only one offer) called for an average annual 
French payment to us over sixty-eight 
years of $91,000,000. But this payment 
was conditioned rigidly upon the payment 
by Germany to France on account of re- 
parations of a sum equal to what France 
would undertake to pay the United States 
and Britain. If German payments fell 
below this total there was to be a revision. 

The best actual terms we offered 
amounted to an average payment of $160,- 
000,000 spread over sixty-two years with 
small early instalments but with no condi- 
tions as to reparations payments allowed. 
Roughly speaking, then, France offered 
about two-thirds of what we demanded. 
In point of fact there is good reason to be- 
lieve that our figures might have been 
materially lowered, but settlement seemed 
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to our representatives impossible when it 
became clear that French figures would not 
be increased. 

M. Caillaux told his American associates 
that he would have grave difficulty in per- 
suading the French Parliament to accept 
the terms he had proposed, that to increase 
them was to insure rejection. Our own 
commissioners concluded, probably quite 
accurately, that Congress would reject 
out of hand the terms offered by the French. 
Accordingly, to avert a complete collapse, 
we offered the French a five-year adjustment 
on the basis of annual payments of 
$40,000,000. Since, too, the French were 
already paying us $20,000,000 on a post- 
war account, and this was to be joined to 
the other debt, what we offered was an 
approximate moratorium for five years on an 
additional payment of $20,000,000 annu- 
ally, the principal of the debt to stand un- 
changed and negotiations to be reopened 
before the end of the five-year period. M. 
Caillaux could not accept the terms outright 
and they must await the action of the 
French and American legislatures. 

Viewed in calm retrospect, it seems to me 
the most obvious comment on the Wash- 
ington affair must be that the French 
representatives made an honest and honor- 
able offer to discharge a debt which their 
country regards as legal rather than moral, 
that it was a serious offer, since it amounted 
to two-thirds of our demand, and that the 
fact of the offer marked the total abandon- 
ment by the French of the old idea of can- 
cellation. 

Since, moreover, we had taken our posi- 
tion on the principle that the capacity of 
the debtor to pay was to be the sole criterion 
and since the cause of failure was the 
difference in opinion between the two 
delegations not as to present but future 
capacity of France to pay, and since only 
the future can settle the merits of the 
dispute, failure was inevitable. Again, 
since the British had accepted substantially 
the estimate of future French capacity 
which M. Caillaux presented to us, there 
was a further certainty that our views 
would not be accepted. 

Actually, too, while the terms of the 
Caillaux-Churchill debt agreement of last 
month were not mentioned by M. Caillaux, 
his maximum proposals to us did not go 
beyond these, as they were certain not to. 
Indeed, as a result of the Mellon compro- 
mise offered in the end, the Churchill- 
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Caillaux agreement is compromised _be- 
cause for five years we are to accept from 
France hardly more than a third of what 
the British were to get. As a consequence 
until 1930 the British will not get $62,000,- 
ooo a year from France on account of their 
debt, but possibly less than $20,000,000. 
Thus Winston Churchill’s very cleverness 
in protecting himself against a Franco- 
American bargain has spoiled his own. 
Despite the general optimism following 


the widespread bitterness in this country _ 
over the result of the negotiations, I must 


set down here my conviction that we shall 
never have as good an offer made to us 
again and my feeling that a mistake was 
made in rejecting the French terms. It 
has been the universal experience in all 
post-war monetary affairs, notably repara- 
tions, that the longer they are left unsettled 
the smaller is the final figure. In 1o1g the 
Allies fixed German obligation at $33,000,- 
000,000 and the Germans offered $25,- 
000,000,000. Five years later the Dawes 
Plan reduced this to a maximum of annual 
payment of $600,000,000 while protecting 
Germany against evil consequences if this 
proved too great. To-day conservative 
observers do not fix the prospective amount 
of German payments as much beyond 
$2 50,000,000. 

There is a great distinction in the Amer- 
ican mind between reparations and war 
debts. No such distinction exists in the 
European mind. There is a settled convic- 
tion over here that there is a complete 
analogy between war debts and ordinary 
debts in commercial life. The view is not 
held in Europe. Notwithstanding all legal 
aspects of the debt obligation, in the end 
collection must be mainly based upon the 
willingness of the debtor to pay and this 
willingness upon the debtor’s conception 
of the morality of the obligation. 

The only other consideration is the value 
to the debtor of a settlement. This was 
considerable to the British because they 
could not restore the pound sterling to par 
or regain their old-world financial situa- 
tion until the American debt was funded. 
Accordingly they made the Baldwin-Mellon 
settlement, which most Britons now regard 
as excessive. France desires for similar but 
less compelling reasons to clear up the 
debt question, although her more immediate 
wish is for a settlement as a method of 
opening the door to large American loans. 
But on the practical side the French view 


is that our price is too high in proportion to 
the present advantage of a settlement. 

Five years hence, when negotiations 
should be resumed, France will either have 
passed through bankruptcy and as a conse- 
quence insist upon the scaling down of all 
obligations or she will have emerged from 
her difficulties and the absence of settlement 
will not longer seem a material embarass- 
ment. Certainly she will still be prepared 
to pay something to close up the affair, but 
it is not likely to bear much relation to the 
sum of the obligation. 

The difficulty in making the situation 
clear to an American public lies in the 
fact that most Americans are so satisfied 
with the justice of their case that they will 
not consider even with patience the Euro- 
pean view. Nevertheless there is a 
European view just as well defined and 
totally different and this view is at least 
as little likely to change as the American. 
No French, or Italian government, will ever 
dare to flout its own public opinion to the 
extent of meeting present American de- 
mands, just as no American administration 
will venture to flout American opinion by 
accepting the European judgment. This 
means a present deadlock, while as the war 
and the benefits resulting from the loans 
become more and more forgotten willingness 
to pay largely will diminish. 

Meantime before this article is in the 
readers hands we shall probably have an 
Italian delegation in Washington and dis- 
cover that for the Italian the sums which 
the French offered will appear excessive. 


IV. Mosut anp Morocco 


Turning now to the Geneva Conference, 
the Sixth Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions, it may be recalled that in my last 
article I pointed out that the League had 
already taken steps to keep control of any 
future international discussion of disarma- 
ment and had thus closed if not slammed the 
door upon President ‘Coolidge’s projected 
meeting, which has been, as a consequence 
of this action tacitly abandoned. 

By and large one cannot say of the recent 
Assembly of the League that it had any 
great importance. It was manifestly under 
the shadow of larger events elsewhere. ‘The 
real peace proposals were not being made or 
much affected by the League, but by the 
diplomacy of Britain, France, Germany and 
Italy and were being expressed in terms of 
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the Security Pact. It was not the League 
which was leading Europe or the world 
toward a peace system, but rather Geneva 
was waiting to see what its relation would 
be to the grandiose project being elaborated 
elsewhere. 

Moreover, the real concern at Geneva 
was the sudden flare-up of a British-Turkish 
dispute over Mosul, which inevitably af- 
fected the prestige of the Geneva institu- 
tion. The facts were these: By a treaty 
made at Paris at the close of the war, the 
district of Mosul, a province in the old 
Turkish Empire, was assigned to the new 
Arab state of Irak, which was made a 
British mandate for a limited period of 
time. 

When Turkey, however, having refused 
to accept this Paris settlement, defeated the 
Greeks and made peace at Lausanne, the 
ultimate disposition of Mosul was again 
in question. The population was neither 
Arab nor Turkish. Mosul was, in reality, 
a sort of buffer compartment between the 
two races, largely inhabited by Kurds, 
who, to be sure, inclined to Turkey, but 
containing the usual melange of races. But 
it also contained very valuable oil wells 
which had been a cause of dispute between 
Britain and France. This was the real 
prize and the true basis of the quarrel. 

To avoid an actual clash, the British 
and the Turks agreed that the League of 
Nations should decide upon a frontier 
between Turkey and the Irak, and a com- 
mission was duly appointed to this end. 
The report of this commission was a rather 
astonishingly contentious document. It 
settled nothing outright. Instead of giving 
Mosul to Turkey or the Irak, in effect it 
ruled that under certain circumstances it 
should fall to Turkey and under other cir- 
cumstances to the Irak. 

Thus it provided that if the British were 
prepared to extend their mandate for 
twenty-five years, instead of letting it lapse 
In 1928, as they planned, Mosul should 
go to the Irak, otherwise to Turkey. This 
amounted to a declaration that the League 
Commission recognized that the Irak alone 
could not hold Mosul against the Turk, but 
It Britain cared enough about Mosul to 
assume responsibility for the Irak for 
another quarter of a century the League 
would support the Arab claim to Mosul. 
As to the fundamental justice of the Turkish 
claim, it will be seen there was no decision, 
for neither the will of the inhabitants nor 
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the merits of the rival claims would be 
changed by a British decision for or against 
an Irak mandate. 

The Turks were furious with the verdict 
and refused to accept it because it meant 
the loss of Mosul, and at once uttered very 
disturbing threats of war, concentrated 
troops on the border and, the British al- 
leged, began a systematic persecution of 
the Christian minorities, which presently 
led to a protest from the Primate of Eng- 
land. “Mosul is Turkish and we shall 
never give it up.” This was the burden of 
the Turkish declarations powerfully re- 
echoed at Angora. 

But the British were dissatisfied with the 
verdict because there had been a nation- 
wide agitation against the relatively enor- 
mous expenditures by Britain in Meso- 
potamia and the government had already 
adopted the policy of abandoning the Irak 
mandate, after having obtained a fixation 
of the frontiers and made satisfactory 
terms with the Arabs to cover British 
interests. Now the British were faced 
with the alternative of a resignation of 
Mosul to Turkey or the shouldering of the 
“‘Mespot” burden for another quarter of a 
century. The effect of the League decision 
had been to chain Britain, since Leo Amery, 
the representative of Britain at Geneva 
and the Colonial Secretary, assented to the 
League conditions. 

The decision of the League was thus 
roundly denounced in London, passionately 
condemned in Angora, and left the un- 
pleasant impression elsewhere that it had 
been made with larger regard for British 
interests than for any real considerations of 
fact—that is, for British imperial interests, 
for the British Government and the British 
public were at wide variance over the im- 
portance of Mosul. 

To prevent actual hostilities the League 
could do nothing, but it had a resort to a 
face-saving device and a_ time-serving 
method, by avoiding an immediate accept- 
ance of the decision and sending to the 
Permanent Court of Justice at The Hague 
the inquiry as to what under the legal cir- 
cumstances should be the character and 
limits of the League’s pronouncement. At 
the same time, in response to British in- 
sistence that something should be done to 
protect the suffering Christians of the 
borderland, a commissioner was appointed 
to investigate the reports of atrocities, 
with the knowledge in advance that ke 
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would not be allowed to enter- Turkish 
territory. 

Pending a decision of the Court upon a 
purely technical legal point, everything 
stands in abeyance. Time is allowed for 
Angora and London to reach an agreement, 
if this be possible, but the League has 
suffered undeniably. 

It remains very briefly to mention Moroc- 
can affairs. Under the high command of 
Marshal Petain, head of the French army 
and once victor of Verdun, French opera- 
tions have led to very great success. The 
French lines have been pushed forward to 
the extreme front occupied when the 
trouble began, while the Spanish, landing 
at the Bay of Alhecemas, have captured 
Abd-el-Krim’s capital of Ajdir. Despite 
the arrival of the rainy season and the 
inevitable suspension of major activities, 
it is no longer to be doubted that the Riffs 
have shot their bolt and that either swift 
or slow desertions by the great tribes will 
ultimately lead to a collapse of the power 
of the Riffian chief. He has suffered 
the fate of all native chiefs who have 
challenged the power and prestige of great 
nations. 

Meantime Marshal Lyautey, the great 
pro-consul, who has made French Morocco, 
has resigned, obviously because of the 
supercession incident to the arrival of 
Marshal Petain, and a chapter in the 
history of the French colony has thus been 
ended. France owes Lyautey very much, 
but his passing was perhaps inevitable 
under the circumstances. 

Coinciding with the Moroccan war has 
been a grave uprising in the French man- 
date of Syria, adjoining the Irak and not 
therefore far from the scene of the Anglo- 
Turkish defeat. In the last month by the 
use of relatively large forces the French 
have broken the Druse resistance, relieved 
the garrison of Suedia, which has long been 
invested, and generally restored the situa- 
tion. Nevertheless it cannot be doubted 
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that the whole affair has been a serious 
blow to French and to European prestige 
in the whole of Asia Minor. 

The real basis of the apprehension and 
opposition of the British public to the 
Mesopotamian adventure has been the 
shrewd suspicion that it might easily lead 
to an Anglo-Turkish War, costly, without 
any promise of profit, and even if leading to 
victory calculated to shake British position 
in all of the Moslem lands of the east and 
particularly in India. The recent French 
experience in Syria has proven the point. 

One of the great facts of the present 
hour is that there is a mounting efferves- 
cence in Moslem lands and in the Near and 
Far East. In North Africa, Egypt, Syria, 
Palestine, Mesopotamia, in India and in 
China there have been unmistakable mani- 
festations. In the nineteenth century Euro- 
pean colonial expansion sprawled national 
colors all over the maps of Asia and Africa. 
But the World War shook the prestige 
as it weakened the power of the colonizing 
nations; the native races have begun to stir. 
Conceivably all the pacts European nations 
are now striving to make to insure peace 
among themselves may appear rather futile 


and even ridiculous when the history of 
the next half-century is written. 

In any event, for the American observer, 
the Chinese problem, which continues to 
command attention, and all the several 


so-called ‘‘native” troubles in various 
parts of the world must have more than 
passing significance, and must be viewed 
as having a certain underlying unity. 
Bagdad, Damascus, Jerusalem, Cairo, Fez, 
to say nothing of Peking and Canton, 
Delhi and Calcutta, are becoming elements 
in the day’s news which cannot be neglected, 
and more immediate trouble may come out 
of Mosul than from the Polish Corridor; 
greater explosions may be heard along the 
Tigris or the Nile, than along the Rhine, 
the Vistula or the Danube in the next few 
decades. 





WHO RUNS THE COUNTRY? 


THE GROWING INFLUENCE OF THE RURAL PRESS 


BY JOHN H. PERRY 


[Local newspapers have aiways been more influential and numerous relatively in the United States 
than in other countries. But, in view of the more recent expansion of the daily press of the great cities, it 
is worth while to ask whether the country newspapers are holding their own as regards numbers, character, 


and influence. 


In response to our inquiries, Mr. Perry in the present article gives us an encouraging view 


of the status of local journalism. As president of the American Press Association, which represents a large 
number of codperating country newspapers as a business agent, Mr. Perry has exceptional sources of 


information. 


HE next time the Inquiring Reporter 

stops you on the corner and asks: 
“Who really runs the United States?” 
do not answer—according to your tempera- 
ment and _ prejudices—‘‘The Interests,” 
“The Politicians,” or ‘‘God knows!” 

The correct answer is: The country press. 

The force that controls this country of 
ours, in the long run, is the rural editor, in 
his capacity as spokesman for sixty million 
Americans who live and earn their living on 
the farms and in the villages and towns of 
5000 population or less. 

It is not necessary to take the writer’s 
word for it. Ask any politician whom you 
know well to tell you the truth. Ask any 
representative of “the interests’’—big city 
bankers, for instance, or presidents of great 
railroad or industrial corporations. 

The politician, if he is above peanut size, 
will tell you that he worries little about 
what the city papers say; but let even half- 
a-dozen country weeklies in his home State 
or district open up on him, and he pulls 
down the lid of his desk in Washington, 
Springfield, St. Paul, or Jefferson City and 
takes the next train home to see what it is 
he has done to make the farmers sore. 

The Big Business man, if he is big enough 
to be entitled to the designation, will tell 
you that his business is good or bad, depend- 
ing on how the country people like the way 
it is run; and that what those country 
people are thinking he finds out by reading, 
or having others read for him,. what the 
country papers are saying. 

If your contacts and point of view are so 
exclusively urban that this state of things 
seems to you like a case of the tail wagging 


He has also had wide experience as owner and publisher of daily newspapers, and is able, 
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the dog, and you are moved to cry out loud 
at the injustice of rural domination, consider 
a few facts, which your Big Business friend 
knows and may have told you. 


Purchasing Power, of the Farmer 


Did you know, for example, that 72 per 
cent. of all automobiles are bought by folk 
who live in communities of fewer than 5000 
population? They are not all Fords, either; 
a good half of all the higher-priced cars go 
to the farmers and villagers who look to the 
country weeklies for their news, and who 
back up the country editors in their efforts 
to codrdinate politics and business to the 
needs and desires of the country people. 
Incidentally, they buy a few other things 
besides automobiles. 

Silk stockings, for instance; and they 
wear them rolled, the same as on State 
Street or Broadway. It surprised and 
puzzled the correspondents of some of the 
big city newspapers who “covered’’ the 
Scopes trial at Dayton to discover that 
country girls bobbed their hair and were 
otherwise indistinguishable, externally, from 
their city cousins; that rural youth had the 
same penchant for Oxford “bags” as any 
urban ‘“‘cake-eater.” Fundamentalism and 
vanity cases had, somehow, seemed in- 
compatible! 

Big Business knows that the country, not 
the cities, is the great market. Thirteen 
billion dollars is a lot of money. It is more 
than half what the Great War cost us, 
including our loans to the Allies. But that 
is what the farmers of the United States 
spend every year for things which have 
nothing to do with the cost of raising their 
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crops—according to William H. Woodin, 
who qualifies as a Big Business man by 
being president of the American Car and 
Foundry Company. That is about $2000 a 
year for each of the six and one-half million 
farm families. 

I have been trying to suggest the eco- 
nomic and social background against which 
the country editor performs his job of run- 
ning the United States of America. He has 
a majority of the people and a majority of 
the wealth of the country behind him. Is it 
to be wondered that politicians listen when 
he has something to say? 


Our Modern Country Editor 


And if I have suggested a different farmer 
from the straw-chewing, “by heck” carica- 
ture of the stage and the comic papers, 
please try to picture a country editor 
equally far removed from the down-at-the- 
heeis, wolf-at-the-door rural philosopher, 
setting up his own editorials under a 
kerosene lamp and.the stimulus of a corn- 
cob pipe and a whiskey bottle. In that 
character fiction and the movies still 
envisage him; picturesque and often lovable, 
but not the typical country editor of to-day. 

Oftener than not he has a university 
degree. Increasingly he has taken the 
journalism course which, in the land-grant 
universities especially, is focused much 
more upon the needs of the country editor 
than those of the city newspaper man. He 
sets his paper on a slug-casting machine 
that cost him $3000 or more, and he 
probably has two or three of these. He 
prints it on a power-driven press that takes 
the paper from the roll at one end and 
delivers completed, folded papers at the 
other; that press and its equipment stand 
him $10,000 or more. In other words, he 
is a business man, a capitalist with $20,000 
or so invested in his manufacturing plant. 

To be sure, there are still many country 
papers, and some excellent ones, that have 
no such equipment or investment; but there 
are many more in which the plant is far 
more extensive. I believe a fair average of 
the investment in the country printing- 
offices to-day is nearer $20,000 than $10,000; 
and the editor-owner is quite as likely to pay 
himself a salary of $75 or $100 a week, and 
take out several thousands a year in profits 
besides, as he is to struggle along on a 
pittance. 

More than 7000 country papers, published 
in every corner of the country, come into 
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the offices of the American Press Association 
every week. I do not know where or how it 
would be possible to get a clearer picture of 
what the country is reading and thinking, 
what the country people are doing and 
what they are buying—of what the Consti- 
tution calls “the state of the Nation,” in 
fact—than is afforded by these concrete 
exhibits of rural tastes and tendencies. 
Merely to scan them at random is an 
education. 


The Appeal of Local News 


I interrupted the writing of this to pick a 
dozen rural papers at random from the pile 
of to-day’s mail. The first thing noticeable 
is that they all look well; they are cleanly, 
clearly printed, well illustrated; they look 
prosperous even before one opens them to 
the advertisements. They do not look a 
bit like the sort of country papers which 
vanished, with the historic ‘‘ tramp” print- 
ers who produced them, many years ago. 

Here is a copy of the Carthage (N. Y.) 
Republican-Tribune, on top of the pile. 
Twenty-eight pages, this issue, crowded 
with advertising, and typographically as 
attractive as if it were a city daily instead of 
a country weekly published in a village of 
45co. Next under my hand is the Leader, 
of Earlville, La Salle County, Illinois. 
‘Why cannot Earlville build and maintain 
a golf course?” is the way in which the 
editor introduces a leading first-page article. 
Earlville has a population of to1r2; the 
Leader’s circulation is 1275. This is a 
farmers’ newspaper. 

Local news, personals—news, in short, 
about people and things with which they 
are acquainted and in which they are 
therefore interested—that is the backbone 
of the country newspaper, always has been, 
and always will be. The city paper cannot 
compete in this field of news. Its readers 
have too little in common. They must be 
fed on sensations, not with paragraphs like 
this, which caught my eye as I picked up the 
Lake City (Minn.) Leader: “Herman Hein- 
bockel and Dorothy Weeks motored to 
Rochester Friday.” Just that; but every- 
body who knows Herman and Dorothy is 
interested, and the editor assumes, rightly 
enough, that a large number of his readers 
do know them. 

Next is the Hollansburg (Ohio) News. 
Hollansburg has 262 inhabitants; the News 
has 275 circulation. First column, a meet- 
ing of the Food Club, at which various 
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ladies gave demonstrations of such modern 
and practical matters as ‘‘ Ways of interest- 
ing a child to drink milk”’; making custards, 
cottage cheese, eggnog, cookies; “every-day 
courtesies.” Are these the wives and 
daughters of the comic-paper farmer? They 
are not! They are the families of real 
farmers, who drive to the movies on balloon 
tires. And over here, in the last column of 
this same paper, is Arthur Brisbane’s 
editorial. In a country paper? Brisbane? 
Why not? Seventeen hundred country 
papers run every week the work of this most 
widely read editorial writer. Did you think 
he wrote only for city folk? 

The Observer, of Centreville (Maryland), 
61 years old (of which a Baltimore paper 
says “there is not a better newspaper in 
Maryland’’), comes to the top with a variety 
of advertising that goes a long way to 
answer the question,“ What does the farmer 
buy?” Mules for Sale: “Kate and Dolly,” 
“Rhoda and Tobe,” and so on. A half-page 
announcement of a local druggist featuring 
a popular tooth-paste and shaving cream. 
Another druggist’s advertisement: ‘Don’t 
let your loveliness fade,” he says, as he 
offers rouge, powder, and perfume to the 
daughters of the mule-buying farmers! 
Men’s golf knickers and ladies’ bathing 
suits;-fire insurance, fertilizers, silk stock- 
ings, gasoline, dresses—everything you see 
advertised in the city papers and a good 
many things that it would not pay to 
advertise in the city. 


The Farmers’ Main Reliance 


The farmer no longer has to rush his crops 
to market and take whatever the forestallers 
and regraters offer. He can hold for top 
prices, as an advertisement in the Frederick 
(Okla.) Press suggests: ‘While we are pre- 
pared to buy your wheat if you want to sell, 
We are in good position to store it if you do 
not care to sell on the present market.” 

Some professional “friends of the farmer” 
are greatly concerned, as I write this, over 
the failure of the farmers’ national codpera- 
live grain-marketing company to carry out 
its undertakings, and profess to see the 
sinister hand of “the Interests” behind its 
failure. You may rely upon it, if there had 
been substantial unanimity among the 
farmers in favor of the plan as projected, 
it would have been carried through; but 
here are half-a-dozen country papers, 
spokesmen of their respective farming com- 
munities, pointing out that few farmers 


understand the project, as yet, sufficiently 
to feel “sold” on it. They are conservative, 
these readers of the country press, in 
matters that touch their pocket-books or 
their religion. But they can be radical 
enough in politics when their public servants 
let them down. 

They look to the country editors for 
leadership, and the country editors have 
made their leadership effective by organiz- 
ing. That is the new thing that has made 
the voice of the rural press effective— 
organization; it is also what has made the 
publishing of country newspapers profitable. 

County, district, State, and national press 
associations, with go to 100 per cent. 
attendance at their meetings, speak with 
authority and must be listened to. They 
have learned how to codperate for mutual 
welfare and progress. They have their own 
syndicates, supplying news and features 
comparable to the best of the city papers, 
their codperative advertising agencies for 
obtaining “foreign” business at rates that 
will pay; and they have discovered that a 
good paper can command a fair rate not 
only from its local merchants but from 
national advertisers, if it insists upon it. 


Some Tendencies in Rural Journalism 


Some farmers read city newspapers. 
Many more read one or another of the 
national magazines or weeklies. Still more 
read a farm paper of one sort or another. 
For the news upon which they base their 
opinions, upon which in turn they deter- 
mine their votes, they rely more and more 
upon their local newspapers. Every reader 
can read everything in his local paper with 
interest, and most of them do. They prefer 
to trade at home, buying from local 
merchants more than two-thirds of all the 
things for which they spend those thirteen 
billion dollars. If you hesitate to believe 
that, ask Bob Mooney of Temple, Okla., 
who does $2,000,000 of business a year in a 
town of 906 population by advertising in 
the country newspapers! And the national 
distributors are finding it out, and using the 
rural press and the rural dealers more ex- 
tensively every year. 

Looking back over the last quarter- 
century, one may notice several definite 
tendencies among country newspapers. 
There is an inclination toward consolidation 
—not a coédperative movement, but rather 
one where the stronger paper absorbs the 
weaker. There is likewise a tendency to 
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establish new small-town newspapers. At 
the beginning of 1925, for example, there 
were 97 more weekly papers listed than in 
the previous year, 39 of them where there 
was no newspaper before. 

In general, there has been a decrease in 
the number of country newspapers since 
1900. Then there were 14,000 weekly and 
semi-weekly newspapers, as against about 
11,000 to-day. There has, however, been a 
large increase in the number of dailies. In 
1900 few communities of less than 20,000 
population were regarded as large enough 
to support a daily, while now scores of 
communities of 5000 population have 
thriving daily papers. 

The movement toward consolidation has 
had the result of enabling the surviving 
paper to serve its constituency more 
efficiently. The typical country newspaper 
of to-day is set on an intertype or linotype 
machine and printed on a modern high- 
speed press, both driven by electric motors. 
There are many small papers still using 
primitive equipment, but they are not 
typical. 

A growing number of country weeklies 
use perfecting presses, printing both sides 
at once from the roll, anticipating develop- 
ment into dailies. Out of 11,000 country 
weeklies, more than 20 per cent. are 
equipped with stereotyping outfits for 
handling syndicate matter supplied to them 
in matrix form. 

In their job departments, typical country 
newspapers have up-to-date paper cutters, 
folding and stitching machinery, job presses 
of most improved kind, and modern styles 
of type faces. The job office is an important 
adjunct of every country paper, but it 
is no longer the main reliance of most of 
them. 

The use of “ready-print” is declining, 
while the ‘“‘plate’’ business is increasing. 
Ready-print is what comes to the country 
newspaper, from syndicates, in the form of 
paper printed on one side with miscellaneous 
text matter, the other side to be filled with 
local news printed on the press of the 
country paper. The editor has complete 
control of his paper when he uses plate 
matter, which he does not have when he 
uses ready-print. The more prosperous 
country newspapers set the entire paper at 
home, buying their illustrations only. 
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Leadership, and the Country Editor 


The various Schools of Journalism, espe- 
cially those at Columbia and the: State 
Universities of Washington, Missouri, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, and Michigan, give a great 
deal of attention to the problems of the 
small-town editor and publisher. A large 
proportion of their students have had 
experience on local country papers; many 
of them edit or publish country papers while 
carrying on their university courses. Much 
attention is given to typographical excel- 
lence, make-up, the preparation and display 
of advertising copy, and this is reflected in 
the greatly improved appearance of the 
general run of country papers. There is a 
markedly higher level of editorial excellence 
observable in the country press of America 
as a whole; and this, I believe, is largely 
attributable to the influence of the schools of 
journalism upon the young men and women 
who are now the editors and publishers of 
so many of the country newspapers. 

The country editor of to-day has a 
standing in his community and a responsi- 
bility to it comparable with that of the 
banker, the doctor, or the minister; perhaps 
a little of all three. He has a personal rela- 
tionship and contact with his readers such 
as the editor of a city paper can never hope 
to attain. The big city newspaper is edited 
impersonally, perforce, for the accidental 
fraction of city people who may happen to 
get hold of any particular issue. The 
country weekly is edited personally, for the 
entire community within its circulation 
limit. The result is a different type of 
journalism in every’ respect. 

City journalism is founded upon the 
sensational, the unusual, the abnormal. 
Country journalism has as its base the 
every-day comings and goings of common- 
place people, their fairs and church socials, 
their breeding associations and farmers’ 
institutes, their births, marriages, and 
deaths; the emphasis is upon the common 
welfare and the individual good. 

The country editor must not merely know 
the people he serves; to succeed he must be 
of them. Individually and collectively he is 
the force that politicians and Big Business 
must reckon with first in the conduct of this 
nation’s government and in the operation 
of its commerce and industries. 








THE NEW BUSINESS OF 
BROADCASTING 


BY EARL REEVES 


OMEBODY spends well over $50,000 

every night filling our new “radio ear.” 
It is easy enough to arrive at the figure. 
In fact, one may arrive at a much larger 
figure just as easily, and perhaps be more 
accurate than in the accounting which I 
am about to give. 

The average yearly cost of the Big Ten, 
the high-powered stations operated by the 
Bell System group—which includes the 
Radio Corporation, General Electric, and 
Westinghouse — cannot be much under 
$200,000, if any. The most expensive of 
these cost $320,000 last year. 

There are about one hundred other so- 
called “Class B”’ high-power stations, on 
which accurate cost accounting would 
return an annual budget of $100,000 each. 

There are 350 lower-powered, Class A, 
stations on which an estimated outlay of 
$20,000 a year for each probably would 
understate the case. 

There are a hundred licensed stations 
which operate only spasmodically, or which 
have ceased to operate; and these I would 
ignore entirely. 

The annual bill for the first group is two 
million dollars; for the second, ten millions; 
and for the third, seven millions. 

The total broadcasting bill, by this 
accounting, is mineteen million dollars. 
More likely the cost is above twenty, and 
the: estimate of $50,000 a night is too low. 

In the three years since licens ng of 
broadcasting stations began, 60 per cent. 
of those licensed have ceased to be. This is 
a high rate of infant mortality. Paradoxi- 
cally, it is a fine thing for everybody and 
at the same time a cause for alarm. The 
air is too full of folk who, some say, ought 
not to be there; and yet the fact that these 
folk show such propensities for finding 
that out, and dropping out of the broad- 
casting game, forecasts a day when the 
blush of youth will have worn off this 
luscious publicity peach. Then, if the 


figure of speech may be pursued to the limit 
of endurance, what is left will more nearly 
resemble a green persimmon—the puckering 
question being: ‘‘Who is going to pay for 
broadcasting now?” 


The Rush to Broadcast 


Among the concerns paying for broad- 
casting at the present time is a steam 
laundry. If it does not. put out a clean 
program, then certainly the broadcasting 
station operated by an independent religious 
sect does. In New York there is a station 
operated by a street-railway company; 
and the nickname of this station with the 
broadcasters is “The Voice of the Car- 
barns.”” Some mystery surrounds the exact 
use one manufacturer has for broadcasting. 
The tie-up eludes one: he makes fire- 
proof safes. 

Nor is the relationship between a sheet- 
metal factory and ether-waved entertain- 
ment any too apparent. But when the 
staff of one of the Big Ten stations received 
a plaintive plea from the sheet-metal area, 
would it please “wire on’ some program 
because local talent was about exhausted, 
there were many gleeful chuckles in the 
big shop. The big fellow had used 640 
persons to round out various programs the 
week before, and managers of this circus- 
size army of performers had put down bets 
as to how long what they called the “boiler- 
maker quartettes” and “anvil choruses” 
of the home town would keep the western 
metal factory’s wireless theater going. 

On the other hand, in Newark, New 
Jersey, there is a department store which 
estimates it has had ‘“a million dollars’ 
worth of publicity’? from broadcasting. 
I do not know how one measures a million 
dollars’ worth of publicity. If you find 
out how that is done perhaps you can sell 
the information in Philadelphia. There, 
I am told, four department stores have 
gone in for radio. When one man hires 
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some high-grade talent for the advertising 
or publicity value a “‘stunt”’ program may 
have for his store, one or more of the other 
three will be likely to call up the offender 
and rave because it is now necessary for 
the others to spend more wireless cash in a 
counter-plot. Philadelphia, it is admitted, 
has need of a disarmament conference; 
but thus far no move has been made toward 
_ calling one, and the competitive building 
of radio budgets goes merrily on. 


Does Broadcasting Pay? 


Broadcasting has created a new type of 
fame, while the manufacturing and sales 
divisions of the business were creating new 
millionaires. This ‘fame,” generally 
vastly over-estimated, does have a ponder- 
able value when rightly used. A movie 
house de luxe put a special concert program 
on the air. It seeped into the consciousness 
of the public that here one could be 
drenched in melody, even if the films did 
not prove of inevitable excellence. That 
gave the house practically a “capacity” 
audience in the summer slump season—a 
difference of thousands of dollars a week. 
Recently a tire company which puts on 
a musical program tried to measure respon- 
siveness—to prove definitely whether it 
“pays”—and got almost half a million 
letters. The test was coupled with maga- 
zine advertising. 


The Size of an Invisible Audience 


But notable in illustrating the misappre- 
hensions was the case of the gubernatorial 
nominee ina great Eastern State. Hewasa 
go-getter. He wanted—and quickly—an 
arrangement whereby his speech accepting 
the nomination should go on the air. A 
big broadcasting station was to arrange it; 
but it was not certain, because of the short- 
ness of the notice that facilities would be 
ready in time. 

“T’ll_ make sure,” said the nominee; 
and he discovered a movable wireless 
station four or five hundred miles away, 
had it loaded on a train and rushed to his 
home town. There it stood, ready and 
waiting to let a gasping world have the 
speech. 

Fortunately, the big station completed 
its arrangements in time. Otherwise, the 
candidate would have spoken into the 
ether over a low-power station, of unheard- 
of wave-length; and if half a dozen radio 
bugs, idly twirling the dial, had come upon 


the speaker’s voice, by accident, it would 
have surprised radio engineers. 

But the candidate would have been 
confident that he was addressing the 
invisible audience of millions, an audience 
which reaches from Maine to California— 
and an audience that has its collective ear 
always not only cocked, but tuned for the 
particular message of the speaker, artist, 
or performer now before the microphone. 

A very plausible gentleman recently 
attempted to make capital—for his own 
bank balance—out of this naive trick of 
human nature in the face of the “un- 
known.” He wrote charming letters and 
hesitated not as to the status of the 
“prospect.” 

“Would you like to become famous 
over-night?”’ was his lead question. He 
could arrange that little thing for lawyer, 
captain of industry, merchant, or banker; 
because he had the “‘inside track” at a great 
broadcasting station and could therefore 
deliver valuable personal publicity almost 
by the carload lot. A letter reached the 
broadcasting company, and the _ hypo- 
thetical fame factory ceased to function 
forthwith—unless the gentleman moved 
on to more verdant fields elsewhere. 


Paying the Bill 


Gradually, informed opinion—to use a 
sufficiently vague and comprehensive 
phrase—is concluding that the “Who 
pays?” question of the broadcasting field 
will solve itself along magazine lines. 
Various elements of the population will pay 
the cest of broadcasting. My old friend 
Abe Weslow, proprietor of the White House 
out in Anderson, Ind., cannot come on the 
air and announce that to-morrow he will 
have a white sale, with a “hear ye, hear 
ye” announcement tacked on, giving a 
string of prices such as those on which I 
had to read copy at 3A.M. years ago. 
No, some of this direct form of advertisirg 
will get sandwiched into South American 
programs to-night; but, as Ruggles so 
aptly put it, “It would never do with us.” 

Nor could the occupant of the original 
White House safely decide that our Uncle 
Sam hereafter will collect a couple of 
dollars from each owner of a radio set as a 
“kitty” to pay for broadcasting. Britain 
does that, and gets over $3,000,000 for 
national wireless entertainment; but “it 
would never do with us.” We do not like 
being taxed that way. We do not like the 
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idea of broadcasting being .a monopoly. 
We do not like the idea that we should let 
any part of our entertainment become 
governmental, or government-controlled. 
And that’s that. 

Some of the same objections apply to the 
proposed national radio music fund, to be 
supported by philanthropists. The mil- 
lions do not attend endowed grand opera; 
they patronize the movie, vaudeville, and 
“legitimate” theaters which are able to 
support themselves. 

I am paraphrasing here the broadcaster’s 
story of the problems of the four-year-old 
industry. Bear that in mind. 

Thus far, then, it has been proved that 
if Abe—or his national equivalent—wants 
to come onto the air with a White House 
Orchestra; if he wants to build an enter- 
taining bit of program, and call the or- 
chestra by name at the beginning and thé 
end, and once or twice in the middle of the 
musical menu, he can then feel reasonably 
sure he is making us like him and his store. 
He can win our ‘good will.’ He wins 
our custom if he goes right on advertising 
in other ways as he did before. 


A Field for ithe National Advertiser 


The national advertiser will help pay for 
broadcasting in the future. He will enter- 
tain us, and stamp his name into our 
consciousness—or into the subconscious, 
if vou prefer it that way. But the minute 
he becomes hoggish about it—too blatant 
in the tooting of his horn—we resent it, 
and he loses. That is a youthful axiom 
of a youthful business. 

The machinery whereby the advertiser 
will continue to pay a part of the $50,000 
a night broadcasting bill already is being 
perfected. 

While one school of thought—so to speak 
—has talked of a future day when there will 
be four or five super-stations, feeding 
programs to the entire United States, 
another has gone ahead developing a 
national wireless theater, or radio magazine 
on different lines. 

“Stations can be built to send clearly 
to great distances,”’ an executive in charge 
of this experimental work explained. ‘Sets 
can be built, too, so sensitive they will 
receive distant stations. But you cannot 
get away from the fact that when you 
pull a message half-way across the conti- 
uent and into your living-room you also 
‘receive’ all the intervening atmosphere, 


as well as everything that is happening 
in that atmosphere.” 


A Single Program from Eighteen Stations 


Earlier we spoke of a metal factory which 
asked a big eastern station to “wire”’ it 
some program. That, quite literally, is 
done. Within a short time eighteen stations 
in the eastern and central time zones will be 
broadcasting identical stuff during at least - 
a portion of their time on the air. At 
other times each station will serve its own 
local needs. In other words, a group of 
“newspapers of the air” has become a 
“national magazine” of entertainment and 
information. 

In the United States to-day there are 
said to be four million receiving sets. 
Nearly eighteen and a half million potential 
listeners is the estimate. Sixty per cent. 
of these are in the effective radius of the 
eighteen stations shortly to be linked into a 
unit; so that the new magazine of the air 
will have eleven million potential readers. 
This system does not attempt to reach the 
mountain or coast regions in the West, 
because differences of time introduce too 
many complications. When the East is 
tuning in on its favorite dance orchestra, 
California is just beginning to think about 
going home to dinner. 

The metal factory can get as much or as 
little program as it wants, by arrangement. 
One, two, or more hours of the best that 
New York can offer will be wired to X- 
Opolis and there put on the air. Pa 
Perkins, four miles north of Whynot, Neb., 
has been able to search the heavens with 
his hundred-dollar set and log an impressive 
array of call letters, but for the entertain- 
ment of Ma and the family he almost 
inevitably came back to near-by stations. 
And sometimes that got to be pretty dull. 
There were a lot of mighty nice towns in the 
United States which were proud of their 
cultural advantages, and their local talent, 
until radio furnished a yardstick with which 
to measure it. Lament it if you will, but 
the cold fact is that the money which huge 
populations have to spend is a lure which 
draws musical ability to great cities—and 
particularly to New York. 

Folks talked about radio giving the 
nation better music, a richer variety of 
entertainment information, etc., and it did; 
but this perhaps was over-emphasized. 
Less was said of the fact that sizable cities 
found it rather difficult to hold their broad- 
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casting hours to concert pitch. Pa Perkins 
may have forgotten just why local programs 
sagged; but it was primarily because 
bright young talent had left the State, 
usually for the metropolis in which there 
are the most jobs and the most spirited 
bidding for the youngster who really has 
something to sell. 


Bringing the Nation to Broadway 
Every week is going to be Old Home 


Week in Whynot now. Migrated local , 


talent is coming back. Not by air, exactly. 
More accurately, it will travel a thousand 
miles or so by wire; and then make the 
rest of the journey on the ether wave. 
Previous talk of giving the nation a front 
seat on Broadway has been mostly a figure 
of speech: but when the eighteen stations 
begin singing the same tunes simultane- 
ously, this front seat will be an historical 
fact so far as the territory from Dodge City 
eastward is concerned. Twelve stations 
already are in this “hook-up.” 
“Forty-five minutes from Broadway” 
is out: one hundredth of a second from 
Broadway describes nearly half of the 
country and two-thirds of its population. 
The second of two big experiments in 
trying to lift the quality of radio programs 
was planned as this article was in prepara- 
tion. The bloodless battle between artists 
and composers and this new form of enter- 
tainment should, mpre properly, come 
within the scope of a separate article, but 
it may be noted here that famous singers 
seldom have volunteered to sing for the 
invisible audience. Last winter a phono- 
graph company hired noted artists in a 
earefully prepared campaign to discover 
whether a radio entertainment could be 
made to stimulate the sale of phonographs 
and records. A radio manufacturer now 
has signed up twenty-five leading musical 
artists for a series of concerts. Neither 
experiment is conclusive of anything as yet. 
Having a system of linked stations, 
Radio, in effect, is telling the manufacturer 
of national, trade-marked products that he 
can make friends with us via this air maga- 
zine. He can create a warmth of feeling 
within our hearts which will cause us to 
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read the detailed message of the printed 
magazine page with great friendliness— 
and so on. How? By entertaining us in 
the lump, as it were, by using the “‘eighteen- 
station radio magazine.” Eleven and a 
half millions of us “may” be listening; 
and the better the program, the greater 
the number of us who are likely to tune in 
for this indirect, good-will advertising. 

Only time will tell whether this is the 
final answer to the question, “Who will 
pay for broadcasting?” But when you 
begin getting, free of interference and from 
a near-by station, “made in New York” 
entertainment in which there is an occa- 
sional mention of a trade name or trade- 
marked product, you may know that you 
are helping out the most advanced experi- 
ment in the broadcasting field. 


Likened to a National Magazine 


The corporation making this new experi- 
ment spends eight millions a year on 
research; and this test is a comparatively 
small item written off by them under that 
heading. The receipts are as yet insig- 
nificant, especially when compared with 
the eighteen millions the radio industry 
itself spent for advertising last year. 

By analogy, then, this is about what is 
being worked out: 

When you buy a set a “subscription 
price” is deftly hidden in the price you 
pay for it. The “publisher” or broad- 
caster, counts upon this for a part of his 
income only. In his magazine are adver- 
tising pages as well, and these furnish the 
remainder of his income. An ideal layout, 
it is now thought, would be a “ fifty-fifty” 
division of costs. At present, indirect 
advertising takes only 15 to 20 per cent. of 
the sixty hours per week which is the cover- 
to-cover content of this unique experimental 
publication. 

A dozen pages of advertising—a dozen 
hours—and in many cases they have been 
the best of the sixty. As an advertiser 
hires eminent artists to give us master- 
pieces in his printed advertising pages, 
so is he hiring great musicians to link his 
name with rich tone colors in our sub- 
conscious minds. 
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ON THE ROAD TO THE SITE OF ELKHORN RANCH, IN THE PROPOSED NATIONAL PARK 


NORTH DAKOTA’S CLAIMS FOR 
ROOSEVELT NATIONAL PARK 


BY EDMOND L. DeLESTRY 


HEN Congress meets again this com- 
ing winter, it will have to listen to an 
insistent, strong demand from out of the 
Northwest that the bill creating Roosevelt 
National Park in North Dakota be passed. 
Originally introduced in Congress in 
1921, it has been slumbering in committee. 
Of all great Americans, Theodore Roose- 
velt stands preéminently as the foremost 
exponent of the Great Outdoors, of the 
sturdy American manhood, fond of the 
chase, yet also fond of the wild life and its 
conservation. 

Near the boundaries of the proposed 
Roosevelt National Park stands the little 
town of Medora, and near this Roosevelt 
ranched and roughed it and built up that 
strong physique that stood him so well in 
hand in his later years. It was there that he 
wrote his first “outdoor” book—“ Hunting 
Trips of a Ranchman” and his biography of 
Thomas H. Benton—and the old desk upon 
which he wrote is still preserved at one of 
the local ranch houses. He had two ranches 
in the region: one, the Chimney Butte, 
seven railes south of the junction of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad and the Little 
Missouri River at Medora, and the other, 
the Elkhorn, twenty-eight miles north. 
For several years he spent the greater 


part of his time in the Bad Lands and 
thereafter, until 1898, he would feel robbed 
if he did not have a few weeks at least with 
his cowboy friends each year. He stopped 
at Medora for a memorable visit in 1900 
as a candidate for the Vice-Presidency and 
paid the little town a visit as President in 
1903. ‘The romance of my life began here,” 
he said in the first of these visits. 

The people of North Dakota to-day are a 
unit in their demand that this bill become a 
law at the coming session, and are prepared 
to advocate their claims. 

And what is there to attract the attention 
of the nation to this region, and why do the 
people of North Dakota insist that it be 
made a National Park? Let us answer the 
second question first. National Parks and 
National Monuments are now well dis- 
tributed over the many States. North 
Dakota has none—save what this special 
section has to offer, a section generally 
called Pyramid Park, by courtesy. 

Where the Little Missouri River twists 
and turns through western North Dakota 
on its way to join the parent Missouri lies 
the section of country we are here consider- 
ing and which Dakotans wish to make a 
National Park, in commemoration of the 
late President. Passing through it on a 
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THE SITE OF ONE OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S 
TWO RANCH HOUSES IN NORTH DAKOTA 


(Where the future President lived and worked in the 
open in the period following September, 1883) 


railroad train one cannot get even a super- 
ficial view and understanding of its fan- 
tastic and almost Dantean beauties. The 
Kildeer mountains are just in the offing, 
their base snuggled by the sluggish, mud- 
laden waters of the Little Missouri. 

When approaching from the east the 
railroad suddenly dips into this region, 
at the little town of Friburg, and the 
buttes and queer formations at once be- 
come visible in part. The train emerges at 
Medora, site of the unfortunate undertaking 
of the Marquis DeMores, the town being 
named after the marquis’ wife. It is from 
here that a visit to the section is made to 
best advantage. 

To one who has visited the Grand Can- 
yon of the Colorado there immediately 
. appears a great similarity, not only in 
structure, but also in coloring. Principally 
the same original causes have operated to 
create both these scenic wonders, namely, 
water and erosion. The Little Missouri 
flows through a very deep-lying bed. The 
banks of the surrounding hills are steep and 
the waters of rains and little tributaries 
descend with such speed and force as to 
cause deep canyons to be formed. But 
here the resemblance ends. 

At Roosevelt Park—proposed—another 
cause aided in forming the great color 
scheme, and that was fire. All through that 
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region the land is underlaid with beds of 
lignite coal, so close to the surface that it is 
easily ignited. Lightning caused fires to 
start and some of them are still burning. 

Thousands of years ago the region was 
covered by dense vegetation. Then came 
the floods and the ocean covered the entire 
country and deposited its mud and clay and 
shales, and at one time the mesas and buttes 
lay much lower than at present. With the 
uplift of the earth’s crust in that section the 

,entire level was raised and the erosion that 
followed has carved the section into the 
landscapes we now see. 

The burning coal beds threw out an intense 
heat, baking and coloring the clay soils in 
all manner of shades, forming a picture 
truly spectacular, not unlike the Painted 
Desert of New Mexico and Arizona and, as 
already stated, the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado. So far the automobile has not 
conquered this section. The visitor goes on 
horseback, with proper guides, from Medora 
or near-by ranches. One of the rewards of 
the trip is a view of a true petrified forest, 
one of the largest of its kind in the United 
States. Petrified logs of great proportions 
and huge stone stumps show that the forest 
here was composed of really gigantic trees. 

Climb a high hill—butte—it is called in 
this section—and for twenty miles in all di- 
rections the eye is greeted by such queer for- 
mations and shapes that one can imagine al- 
most anything one likes—temples, pyramics, 
lofty castles and monster profiles. Row 
upon row of these stretch out to the enclos- 
ing horizon, colored every shade of red, from 
deepest blood to palest buff. On a clear 
day the effect upon the beholder is like that 
of one vast colored agitated ocean. 

Legends of Roosevelt and DeMores 
still abound in the region, and one hears 
them from the lips of the ranchers living 
in the surrounding country, but above all it 
is Roosevelt who will ever remain the hero 
of the Bad Lands country. 

The people of North Dakota are proud of 
these their Bad Lands, but prefer to call 
them their Pyramid Park until such time 
as Congress will grant them their desire. 

Here still is to be seen the unspoiled West 
with its cattle round-ups and its feats of 
excellent horsemanship, for here is the 
cattle country, the rolling plains and the 
little tilled soil that yet remain in the vast 
stretches of the broad Northwest Empire, 
a section that affords a thrilling vacation 
outing to anyone who has rever seen it. 
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The Stockholm Conference 


N AUGUST 109 last there was as- 

sembled at Stockholm, Sweden, the 
Universal Christian Conference on Life and 
Work. This gathering was made up of 
representatives of most of the Christian 
communions in thirty-seven nations. In 
the words of Sir Henry Lunn, who gives an 
account of its proceedings in the current 
number of his Review of the Churches 
(London), the conference constituted ‘‘one 
of the most striking events in the history 
of religion.” 

In Dr. Lunn’s opinion the world interest 
in the conference justified the comparison 
with the Council of Nicaea which was 
made by the King of Sweden when he bade 
welcome to representatives of the Church 
from the Old World and the New, from 
orthodox and evangelical Christendom, to 
the capital of Sweden. The King declared 
that the gathering at Nicaea 1,600 years 
ago had no more important aim than the 
purpose of this conference “to lay the 
foundations for peace and mutual trust in 
the hearts of men.” 


None who were present in the Cathedral at 
Stockholm can ever forget the entry of the King 
and Queen and court, followed by the ecclesiastical 
procession, which included the president, the 
Archbishop of Upsala, the Archbishop of Thyatira 
representing the Ecumenical Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, the Pope and Patriarch of Alexandria, 
the Bishop of Winchester representing the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Archbishop of Dublin, 
the Bishop of Lichfield, and Bishops from the 
Orthodox Church, the Jacobite Church, the Syrian 
Church, America, the British Dominions, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Finland and Sweden. The 
Patriarch of Alexandria, in his response to the 
King’s speech, declared that he saw ‘“‘as in an 
ecstasy the great Emperor Constantine opening by 
a declaration inspired from on high the first Ecu- 
menical Synod, whose decisions had confirmed the 
verities of the Christian faith for the whole world.” 
The Bishop of Winchester, in an utterance worthy 
of the occasion, emphasized the necessity for 
Christendom to face the problems of democracy and 
the social life of the world, to help to set our life and 


work on the only basis that will endure, and thus 
to secure that true liberty and fraternity on which 
civilization depends. 


The chief difficulty under which the 
conference labored was the lack of a 
common language. Although translations 
of the speeches were provided in advance, 
this militated against the spontaneity of 
the speakers. If the speech had been 
translated into French, or alternatively 
into German, many delegates still remained 
in ignorance of what was being said. 
This led Dr. Lunn to think with regret of 
the days when in any ecclesiastical assembly 
everyone present could have understood 
Latin. Erasmus, Luther, Cranmer, Calvin, 
Knox and the Papal delegates might all 
have met in Stockholm, and, all speaking 
Latin, would have understood each other 
perfectly. 

The absence of a common tongue had the 
unfortunate result that few really great 
speeches were delivered, and few members 
impressed their personality upon the con- 
ference. Speakers who took part in the dis- 
cussion did not have their speeches trans- 
lated in advance, and the interpreter had 
to intervene, so that when a speaker was 
granted seven minutes he occupied five of 
them and the translator two. As many as 
fifty or sixty speakers sent in their names 
for the different discussions, and the 
selection of five or six from them had to 
be made. 

Notwithstanding these limitations, Dr. 
Lunn is convinced that nothing can alter 
the immense and historical significance of 
the conference, but he feels that it ought to 
be the only attempt of this kind for this 
generation. ‘Towns, districts and countries 
may gain by holding local and national 
gatherings, but for international meetings 
we should wait for a long period. In the 
matter of language Dr. Lunn foresees a 
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great increase in the use of English, due to 
the growing influence of America and the 
great populations that within another 
generation will occupy Canada, Australia, 
and the Cape. 

With the exception of the speakers from 
Germany, “with whose feelings there was a 
good deal of sympathy, but for whose 
attitude there was a great deal of regret,” 
the conference showed a steadily growing 
determination on the part of the Christian 
Church to declare for the outlawry of war, 
“and to assert that it was the duty of all 
nations to regard the nation who resorted 
to the arbitrament of force in the settle- 
ment of international disputes as being as 
completely outlawed as the individual who 
attempts a like resort to force to settle 
private disputes.” Dr. Lunn declares that 
the most memorable statement on this 
matter was made by Bishop Brent of 
Western New York at the conclusion of an 
impassioned speech, in which he said, ‘The 
Christian Church can, if it will, rule out 
war and rule in peace in a generation. I 
may be a fool to believe this, but if Iam, I 
am God’s fool.”’ 

The question that most divided the 
conference was the way in which the 
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Christian Church should attempt to solve 
the liquor problem. Bishop Cannon, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, af- 
firmed that Prohibition had been carried 
as an expression of Christian conviction in 
America and could not be repealed. Lord 
Salvesen, on the other hand, who had been 
a judge for seventeen years on the Supreme 
Court in Scotland, declared that Pro- 
hibition was an evil and led to lawlessness 
and a great increase in actual crime. The 
Rev. Henry Carter, of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church in England, advocated 
educational methods and the steady ex- 
tension of local abstinence. “On one 
point he carried the conference unani- 
mously with him when in his concluding 
words he denounced in the strongest terms 
the feebleness of the British Government 
in dealing with British bootleggers, and 
affirmed that it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to use every effort in their power to 
prevent their nationals from breaking the 
laws of a friendly state.” 

The idea of unity which entered so fully 
into the minds of those who called the 
conference found its highest expression in 
the Sunday celebration of High Mass in 
the Swedish Lutheran Church of Engel- 
brekt. On this occasion the sermon was 
preached by the American President of the 
Conference, the Rev. Dr. Arthur J. Brown, 
Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of 
Missions. The celebrants of the Mass, in 
medieval vestments, were the Bishops of 
Lund and Vaxjé, while among the com- 
municants were the Bishop of Bombay, the 
Bishop of Czechoslovakia and other dis- 
tinguished representatives of Episcopal 
churches and leaders of the Presbyterian, 
Methodist, Congregationalist and Baptist 
communions from many lands. 

To the Archbishop of Upsala, the leading 
spirit of the occasion, Dr. Lunn pays this 
tribute: 

It will be quite plain from what has already been 
written that Archbishop Séderblom has made a 
deep mark in ecclesiastical history. His personal 
charm, his astounding and inexhaustible energy, 
his great scholarship, writing as he does with force 
and knowledge important works in Swedish, 
English, French, and German, combine to impress 
all whom he meets, especially when to this is added 
a singularly magnetic attraction. The Arch- 
bishop stands revealed as a great theologian, a 
skilled ecclesiastic and an astute diplomatist, who 
would have revelled in the great Weltpolitik, if 
Providence had sent him into that field: Bismarck 
and Disraeli would have found him a worthy foeman. 


He alludes to several of the American 
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representatives at the conference in the 
following terms: 


The Conference owes much to the work of Dr. 
Henry Atkinson, the American secretary of the 
movement, but he showed a desire to remain behind 
the scenes, which does not characterize many 
officials, either at Stockholm or elsewhere. Dr. 
Parkes Cadman, president of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, who was 
fitly described to me in New York last November 
as “the Archbishop of America,” was one of the 
most magnetic and interesting of the visitors to 
Stockholm, and his speeches were greatly enjoyed. 
Bishop Brent, of Buffalo, spoke little, but with 
great force and weight. He should have had 
more time allotted him. His intense interest in 
the objects of the Conference and his ability in 
international work gave him deservedly a very 
high place at Stockholm. 


The formal declarations of the conference 
on economic and social problems are 
embodied in the following paragraphs of the 
message to the Churches. 


We have declared that the soul is the supreme 
value, that it must not be subordinated to the rights 
of property or to the mechanism of industry, and 
that it may claim as its first right the right of 
salvation. Therefore we contend for the free and 
full development of the human personality. In 
the name of the Gospel we have affirmed that 
industry should not be based solely on the desire 
for individual profit, but that it should be conducted 
for the service of the community. Property should 
be regarded as a stewardship for which an account 
must be given to God. Codédperation between 
capital and labor must take the place of conflict, 
so that employers and employed alike may be 
enabled to regard their part in industry as the ful- 
filment of a vocation. Thus alone can we obey our 
Lord’s command, to do unto others even as we 
would they should do unto us. 

We considered next the moral and social problems 
of overcrowding, unemployment, laxity of morals, 
drink and its evils and the causes of crime. Here 
we were led to recognize that these problems are so 
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grave that they cannot be solved by individual 
effort alone, but that the community must accept | 
responsibility for them and must exercise such 
social control over individual action as in each 
instance may be necessary for the common good. 
We have not neglected the more intimate questions 
which a higher appreciation of personality raises in 
the domain of education, the family and the voca- 
tion, questions which affect the woman, the child, 
and the worker. The Church must contend not 
for the rights of the individual as such, but for the 
rights of the moral personality, since all mankind 
is enriched by the full unfolding of even a single 
soul. 





Archbishop Séderblom, of Sweden 


work. Calling attention first to the earlier 
fields of activity of Nathan Sdéderblom—as 
the leader of the Swedish church in Paris, 
as a professor at a German university, and 
so forth. Dr. Hagberg continues: 


N A recent article on the problems and 

difficulties confronting the World Con- 
ference of Churches which met in Stockholm 
during last summer, a writer in the Con- 
gregationalist (Boston) speaks of Arch- 
bishop Séderblom of Sweden as the out- 
standing “genius of the conference”— 
the Deus ex Machina, inspiring, propelling, 
directing the delegates, and astounding all 
by his eminent qualities of leadership. 

In the September issue of the Ord och 
Bild (Stockholm), Dr. Knut Hagberg gives 
an intimate character study of this remark- 
able man and of his personality and his 


The Church of Sweden is fortunate indeed in the 
possession of Nathan Séderblom as its primate. Of 
wide knowledge and great learning, he is recognized 
internationally as one of the highest exponents of 
universal culture, and, most essential of all, his 
personality is deeply religious. Although, by virtue 
of brilliant achievements, a prince among ecclesi- 
astics, to his flock he is the simple shepherd—seen 
and heard as often in the humble homes as at the 
gatherings of the great. 
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After returning from a visit to America 
he wrote “From Upsala to Rock Island,” 
a work of special interest to all Americans. 
There are all too many even highly edu- 
cated Europeans who after a short trip to 
our country will publish their collected im- 
pressions of the United States, and, in nine 
cases out of ten, they will dwell upon our 
so-called materialism. Not so the Arch- 
bishop of Sweden; he found something else 
in the United States. He recognized and 
he admired our idealism and the deep en- 
thusiasm underlying the many-sided re- 
ligious activities in this country. He has 
nothing but words of praise, even in regard 
to our sectionalism and to the sentimental- 
ity pertaining thereto he admits that ‘the 
meek are the strongest.” Since the ap- 
pearance of Fredrika Bremer’s book, “The 
Homes of the New World,” says Dr. 
Hagberg, no foreigner has succeeded in 
giving a better and a truer picture of Amer- 
ican idealism and religiosity. 

Temperamentally the Archbishop is 
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rather dynamic. The Congregationalist 
writer remarks that he has been spoken of as 
a sort of apostolic and ecclesiastic Theodore 
Roosevelt, and it is easy to see that the 
people of Sweden are justly proud of their 
primate. At a banquet in the Astor hotel 
he created near riotous enthusiasm among 
the participant church dignitaries by sing- 
ing (in a masterly way) Sankey’s “The 
Ninety and Nine,” the song and the singing 
coming somewhat unexpected from the 
highest representative—save the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury—of established high- 
church traditions. 

He is a keen observer and fully aware of 
the problems the church will be called upon 
to solve. Judging from his sermons and his 
books, the ecumenical endeavors of Arch- 
bishop Sdéderblom seem to tend toward 
the establishment of one reunited church, 
founded upon the teachings of the Bible, 
and forming a nucleus and a source from 
which to administer to the needs of all man- 
kind, 





Dr. Fosdick at Geneva 


FORTNIGHT after the adjournment 

of the Stockholm Conference the Rev. 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, of New York, 
preached a sermon before a distinguished 
congregation composed of delegates and 
visitors to the League of Nations Assembly 
at the Protestant Cathedral of St. Peter in 
Geneva. This sermon has been printed in 
the newspapers and widely circulated in 
pamphlet form. In it Dr. Fosdick makes a 
plea for “an international mind, backed by 
a Christian conscience that would stop the 
race for armaments, provide codperative 
substitutes for violence, forbid the nations 
to resort to force, and finally outlaw war 
altogether.”” We quote from the conclud- 
ing paragraphs of the sermon: 


Once more we can have our old war systems witn 
their appalling modern developments, or we can 
have Christianity, but we cannot permanently 
have both. They worship irreconcilable gods. 

The first Christians saw this. “The early Chris- 
tian Church,” says a recent writer, “was the first 
peace society.” Then came Christianity’s growing 
power—the days when Christians, no longer outcast, 
were stronger than their adversaries, until at last the 
imperial household of Constantine himself accepted 
Christianity. Then Christianity, joined with the 
state, forgot its earlier attitudes, bowed to the 
necessities of imperial action, became sponsor for 
war, blesser of war, cause of war, fighter of war. 


We cannot reconcile Jesus Christ and war— 
that is the essence of the matter. That is the 
challenge which to-day should stir the conscience of 
Christendom. War is the most colossal and ruinous 
social sin that afflicts mankind; it is utterly and 
irremediably un-Christian; in its total method and 
effect it means everything that Jesus did not mean, 
and it means nothing that He did mean; it is a more 
blatant denial of every Christian doctrine about God 
and man than all the theoretical atheists on earth 
ever could devise. 

It would be worth while, would it not, to see the 
Christian Church claim as her own this greatest 
moral issue of our time, to see her lift once more, as 
in our fathers’ days, a clear standard against the 
paganism of this present world and, refusing to 
hold her conscience at the beck: and call of bel- 
ligerent states, put the Kingdom of God above 
nationalism and call the world to peace? That 
would not be the denial of patriotism but its apothe- 
osis. 

Here to-day, as an American, under this high 
and hospitable roof, I cannot speak for my govern- 
ment, but both as an American and as a Christian 
I do speak for millions of my fellow citizens in 
wishing your great work, in which we believe, for 
which we pray, our absence from which we painfully 
regret, the eminent success which it deserves. 

We work in many ways for the same end—a 
world organized for peace. Never was an end better 
worth working for. The alternative is the most 
appalling catastrophe mankind has ever faced. 
Like gravitation in the physical realm, the law ot 
the Lord in the moral realm bends for no man and 
no nation: “All they that take the sword shall 
perish with the sword.” 
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Robert E. Lee and the Ladies 


HIS new side of the great southern 

general’s nature is developed in an 
article by Mr. Douglas Freeman in the 
October Scribner’s (New York). The testi- 
mony of Robert E. Lee’s early letters 
exhibits an ardent interest in the feminine. 
Although, to the instant discouragement of 
skeleton-seekers, let it be said that no one 
could have respected women more greatly, 
nor could anyone’s relations with them 
have been farther from reproach. 

More than twenty biographers, says Mr. 
Freeman, have drawn pictures of a veritable 
hero of a man, “physically magnificent and 
intellectually preéminent . . . courtly but 
self-contained, considerate, but 
unsmiling . . . the picture to 
be expected from biographers 
who did not know him until he 
was bearing the weight of a 
falling cause.”’ 

And the Lee of the youthful 
letters quoted here is no contra- 
diction of any of these high 
qualities. But he is disclosed 
perhaps for the first time as 
an attractive, lovable human 
being. He abounded in honest 
humor, in a love for pleasant 
society—for the companionship 
of women, and pretty women. 
His correspondents were more 
often women then men, and 
they were almost always young, 
brilliant, and handsome. Mr. 
says, 


Freeman 


Women had endless attraction for him. In his 
earlier years this carried him into a few mild 
flirtations. In later life it led to a beautiful rela- 
tionship, half-fatherly, half-courtly, with not a few 
lovely girls. 


_ His conduct might easily have been less 
irreproachable than it was, for his father 
was a famous Lovelace in his day, whose 
deviations have been overlooked, perhaps 
out of deference to the son. Even as it was, 
were it not for her confidence in his affec- 
tion for her, and the latitude that pertains 
to a southern gentleman’s interests, Mary 
Custis Lee, his wife, might have been 
alittle upset by some of the letters he wrote 
a few years after their marriage. But 
she could fortunately be sure of his devo- 
tion. He wrote to a friend, in 1834, “I 


ROBERT E. LEE AS A 
YOUNG LIEUTENANT “ 


wouldn’t be unmarried for all you could 
offer me.” (And as he had been married 
three years by then, he had had time to 
make up his mind.) 

But contemporaneously appear such pas- 
sages as this: 

“As for the daughters of Eve in this country they 
are formed in the very poetry of nature, and would 
make your lips water and your fingers tingle. They 
are beginning to assemble to put their beautiful 
limbs in this salt water.” 


One of his dearest friends was the lovely 
Harriet Randolph Hackley Talcott, under 
whose husband he served as a lieutenant of 
engineers at Fort Monroe. He wrote many 

- ‘charming intimate letters to her 
and her husband, largely con- 
cerned with the ever-increasing 
Talcott family. One phrase 
which Mr. Freeman repeats as 
humanizing the severe soldier 
particularly is a whimsical plaint 
in a letter written in 1836: 
“But Talcott, My Beauty, how 
could you have served your 
Uncle so!” 

Although the West in general 
did not please him when he 
was sent there in 1837, he made 
an exception in favor of the 
pretty girls, whom he noticed 
particularly. 


. . . If there are any here, and I 

know there are, for I have met them 
in no place, in no garb, in no situation, that I did not 
feel my heart open to them like a flower to the sun.” 


Throughout his friendships with women, 
Lee displays an easy comradeship (still 
common in the Army and Navy). At 
twenty-six, he entered a lady’s boudoir 
alone when she lay sick abed! He is also 
guilty of these words which may shock 
some persons’ ideals of the great old 
general: 


“Robert amused me very much with an account 
of Lucie’s prudishness. She will have to lay that 
aside in these degenerate days.” 


Upon another occasion after a wedding 
party, he wrote the following: 


“My spirits were so buoyant . . . when relieved 
from the eyes of my dame, that my sister Nanie 
was trying to pass me off as her spouse (the bride- 
groom) but I was not going to have my sport spoiled 
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in that way and undeceived the young ladies and 
told them I was her younger brother. Sweet, 
innocent young things, they concluded I was single 
and I have not had such soft looks and tender 
pressures of the hand for many years.” 

As the years passed, women did not cease to 
interest him. When he met old friends he was 
delighted. When he was introduced to strangers he 
was quick to study them. The unusual types 
amused and the unbending type did not disturb him. 


Twenty years later this frank, whole- 
some, and rampant interest was still alive. 
Although the letters Mr. Freeman quotes 
stop with Lee’s acceptance of the generalcy 
he has undoubtedly made his point, and it 
seems only fair to add to the great man’s 
titles that of a truly chivalrous devotee to 
the ladies. 





A New Star in the’ Literary Firmament 
of Russia 


HE tremendous influence exerted upon 

writers in England, France, Germany 
and America by the older school of Russian 
writers—Tolstoy, Turgenieff, Dostoievsky, 
et al., makes it a matter of much interest 
to learn that a new writer of great promise 
has appeared upon the horizon in that 
afflicted country. This is a Russian Jew 
bearing the singular name of Babel. This 
person, who comes from Odessa, is declared 
by a recent French writer, M. J. Kessel, 
to be the only truly great writer now to be 
found in Russia. M. Kessel contributes an 
extensive article, entitled ‘The New Rus- 
sian Literature,’’ toa recent number of the 
Revue de Paris. For his discussion of the 
characteristics of the schools of poetry and 
of prose in modern Russian, we must refer 
our readers to the original article. It is 
permissible, however, to quote a few 
sentences regarding the new genius Babel. 
We are told that while thus far he has 
published nothing except a few “fragments” 
which appeared in communist reviews 
these few specimens have been sufficient to 
attract attention and admiration from all 
quarters. 

M. Kessel ascribes this unanimous senti- 
ment to the fact that Babel is the first 
writer who has shown himself capable of 
firmly grasping and adequately portraying 
“the superhuman themes of the war.” 

He adds that other writers, no matter 
how gifted, who have attempted this have 
found the task too great for their powers. 


But here is where Babel triumphs. And he does it 
by means of a simplicity at once so expressive, so 
subtle and so precise that these pages seem taken 
from life and each phrase appears to be written in 
letters of fire. 


The strength of Babel resides, according 
to M. Kessel, in the courage with which 


he faces the experiences through which he 
has lived, his pitiless. personal sincerity 
with respect to himself, and the impassioned 
and therefore heroic tone of his narrative. 
Babel’s chief work is concerned with tales 
of the Russian cavalry—the Reds, needless 
to say. At first the bespectacled lawyer 
with his air of lofty intellectuality was 
made the subject of jest and hostility by his 
Cossack comrades. Finally one of them 
took pity on him and advised him to com- 
mit a few rascalities, whereupon he assured 
him that the other soldiers would look 
upon him with kindness. Babel acted 
upon this advice, part of which is unquot- 
able, merely to the extent of turning and 
killing a goose in a particularly brutal 
manner, whereupon he was amicably re- 
ceived by these ruffians. 


Thus Babel was adopted by the Cossacks. From 
this time on he lived with them. And from their 
attacks, their simple joys, their pleasantries, their 
deaths, their rages, he has composed the most 
beautiful, the most atrocious and the most human of 
epics. 

M. Kessel’s final word is surprising 
enough. He declares that in spite of all the 
horrors with which modern Russian litera- 
ture is crammed he finds it essentially less 
depressing than the incurable despair and 
morbid melancholy of the pre-revolution 
writers, such as Andrejeff, Biok, and Boun- 
ine, not to mention Dostoievsky. He feels 
that this younger school, even if not able to 
vanquish the evils amidst which they live, 
at least can rise above them, more avid ol 
life and more ardent than before. In a 
word: 


It is easier to triumph over hunger, over cold, 
over danger, than over a nostalgic soul. And is not 
the best means of learning the true value of life, 
to feel that it is precarious? 
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A Wonderful New Astronomical Model 


EW pedagogic devices have ever 

aroused more interest than has the 
optical planetarium recently installed at 
the Deutsches Museum, in Munich, descrip- 
tions of which have appeared in several 
scientific journals at home and abroad. 
According to an account published in 
Discovery (London), the planetarium is 
attracting great crowds of tourists. Oppor- 
tunities for inspecting replicas of the device 
will doubtless be available before long in 
various parts of the world, as the makers— 
the well-known Zeiss optical firm, of Jena— 
are advertising the planetarium in foreign 
countries, and are now building one for 
exhibition on their own premises much 
larger than the original one in Munich. 

The author of the English article above- 
mentioned recalls the fact that mechanical 
devices, known as orreries, have long been 
used for demonstrating the movements of 
the heavenly bodies. However, as he points 
out, 


The very best of these can only furnish a crude 
imitation of the planetary movements, since radial 
wires and solid spheres and globules cannot possibly 
be made to imitate such immense dissimilarities of 
distance and masses as exist in the solar system 
alone; neither can the various bodies be made to 
describe their unimpeded orbits so long as their 
representative models are supported at the end of 
radial rods. Moreover, a person following the 
motions of an orrery is in the position of a living 
being outside the solar system, to say nothing of 
the fact that the existence of the fixed stars is 
necessarily ignored in these 


Museum at Munich, shortly before the war com- 
missioned the Zeiss Works at Jena to evolve a 
large planetarium which would enable the motions 
of the heavenly bodies to be observed, as seen from 
the earth. The original idea was to accommodate 
the spectators at the center of a large rotunda, the 
hemispherical dome of which was to represent the 
starry heavens with the aid of small glow-lamps, 
while the sun, moon, and planets were to be em- 
bodied by luminous disks attached to radial rods and 
moved over the surface of the dome along their 
correctly imitated orbits. 

The very first attacks upon the problem disclosed 
the hopelessness of any attempt to solve it by purely 
mechanical means, and soon after the war the proj- 
ect was taken up from a fundamentally different 
aspect. The hemispherical dome, which in the 
original scheme must necessarily rotate about an 
oblique axis conforming to the polar altitude, was 
now arranged as a fixture and prepared in the manner 
of a white projection screen, while all fixed stars, 
the sun, moon, planets, and even the milky way, 
were to be projected thereon, down to the horizon 
but no further, in strict obedience to their motions 
by means of a specially computed system of optical 
projection lanterns. 


Here, then, is the most novel feature of 
the device—the use of lanterns to project 
images of the heavenly bodies on a spherical 
screen. The projection apparatus is a 
marvel of mechanical ingenuity. 


The projection of the 4,500 fixed stars of the first 
to sixth magnitude which are shown on the dome 
proved a comparatively simple matter. In order to 
obtain a continuous reproduction of the system of 
fixed stars upon the spherical surface of the dome, 


thirty-one projection bodies mounted upon a 
spherical shell of gun-metal with a Nitra lamp of 





purely mechanical orreries. 


The idea of depicting 
the starry heavens on the 
inside surface of a sphere 
large enough to admit sev- 
eral spectators was carried 
out in Chicago some years 
ago by Professor Atwood. 
The Atwood sphere did 
not, however, show the 
movements of the planets, 
and, except as embodying 
a dome - shaped lecture 
room, bore little resem- 
blance to the new German 
contrivance. The history 
of the latter is thus out- 
lined: 











Dr. Oskar von Miller, the 
President of the Deutsches 


From Popular Astronomy 


THE ZEISS PLANETARIUM AT MUNICH 
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200 C. p. at its center and so divided up that thirty- 
one lantern slides derived from large-scale star maps 
form a continuous picture. The required spherical 
shell may be described as an icosahedron, having 
each of its twelve corners cut off by planes in such a 
manner that the resulting twenty hexagons and 
twelve pentagons have identically similar circum- 
scribed circles. The stars are represented by disks 
of varying diameters according to their size without 
prejudice to the accustomed starlike appearance. 
The milky way is projected by means of a number of 
small lantern attachments giving slightly nebulous 
images, and a few small projection attachments 
have been added to indicate the names of the con- 
stellations. fe 

The fixed-star projector is mounted upon an axis 
corresponding to the earth’s polar axis, so that the 
projected celestial dome may follow the diurnal 
motion. 


The problem of illustrating the move- 
ments of the sun, moon and planets was far 
more difficult. Uranus and Neptune, 
which are merely telescopic objects, are 
omitted from the scheme, but the other 
planets have each a separate projector so 
inclined to the polar axis of the fixed-star 
projector as to take proper account of the in- 
clinations of the several] planetary orbits and 
the obliquity of the ecliptic. An ingenious 
system of cranks and linkages enables each 
individual planet to project its orbit on the 
dome with fair accuracy. The intricate char- 
acter of the lunar orbit has been mechanically 
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simplified, with some slight sacrifice of accu- 
racy, by neglecting its ellipticity and repre- 
senting it as circular. The lunar phases are 
imitated by the aid of a sort of double occult- 
ing device attached to the lunar projector. 

The whole planetarium is electrically 
driven to correspond with the apparent 
diurnal motion of the heavens. In addition 
to this, a system of differential gearing 
has been introduced which permits the 
rate to be altered at will, so that the 
ordinary “day” can be compressed into 
4% minutes, 2 minutes or 50 seconds. The 
precession of the equinoxes can also be 
demonstrated by speeding up the mechan- 
ism, and the phenomena of a “year”’ can 
be condensed into a few seconds or minutes; 
or, if desired, the motion may be reversed. 
Thus the looped character of certain plane- 
tary orbits can be clearly brought out, 
while the celestial configurations of the 
past, present or future can be demonstrated 
and their respective dates read off on an 
ingenious enumerating device attached to 
the planetary axis. 

To complete the illusion of being under 
the actual vault of heaven, the horizon 
of Munich, as seen from the roof of the 
Museum, is reproduced around the room 
at the height of two meters above the floor. 





Fighting Frost 


HE rapid growth of orchard-heating 

and the great improvements that have 
been made in its technique constitute one 
of the most striking phases of the fruit- 
growing industry as now conducted in this 
country. The danger of frost must be 
reckoned with by orchardists practically 
all over the United States. The absolutely 
frostless area is confined to certain of the 
Florida Keys, and frost is almost sure to 
occur each year in all parts of the country 
except the southern half of Florida, a nar- 
row zone along the Gulf coast and certain 
favored districts of Arizona and California. 
The use of artificial heat in the orchards is 
now the favorite method of protection, 
and appears to be the only one that is 
practicable on a large scale. Orchard- 
heating has evolved from the old-fashioned 
process of “‘smudging,”’’ the idea of which 
was to produce a dense blanket of smoke. 
Its use as a protection against frost doubt- 
less arose from the observation that frost 


in the Orchard 


does not occur on cloudy nights. Smudges 
have been thus employed from remote 
antiquity. Pliny mentions them, and they 
are also said to have been used by the 
natives of Peru as far back as the days of 
the Incas. The aim of the modern method 
of orchard-heating is to provide heat rather 
than smoke, but the name ‘“‘smudging”’ is 
still commonly applied to the process. 

An interesting history and summary 
of frost-fighting methods was presented 
before the last meeting of the American 
Meteorological Society by J. B. Kincer, 
chief of the Division of Agricultural Me- 
teorology of the U. S. Weather Bureau, and 
is published in the Bulletin of the Society. 

By far the most important theater of 
orchard-heating in this country is Califor- 
nia, where the process was introduced 
about 1896. The heaters originally used 
in that State burned coal. 


In ro10, the first oil heater came into use, the 
type being simply an open can or pot holding one 
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or two gallons of oil. In rogrr, 
however, many groves were 
successfully brought through a 
freeze by this method, and since 
that time the custom has in- 
creased rapidly. The general 
use of heaters was hastened by 
the disastrous freeze of 1913, 
when it was recognized that to 
maintain the citrus industry on 
a paying basis protection would 
have to be practiced. 

Up to this time, it was 
thought that the most effective 
protection was afforded by a 
blanket of dense smoke, but it 
was soon learned that the essen- 
tial requisite was heat and not 
smoke, and in recent years 
efforts have been directed 
toward better combustion of 
oil, with a view to securing the 
maximum of heat and the mini- 











mum of smoke. In the past 
15 years, the advance has been 
from the open pot, providing 
practically an open fire, to the latest substantially 
constructed heater, with a capacity of 9 gallons of 
oil, well fitting draft regulators, and improved stacks, 
which reduces the amount of smoke to a minimum. 
These cost about $3 each, with about 50 required 
to the acre. 

There has been a great deal of trouble with the 
townspeople in southern California, as they strenu- 
ously object to the smoke produced by heating 
operations. While the modern heater produces a 
small amount of smoke in comparison with the early 
types, the number in use has increased so rapidly 
that this is still a vexing problem. The matter has 
been taken to the courts, and even the legislature 
petitioned for the enactment of laws prohibiting 
orchard heating in any part of the State. 


The greatest problem of orchard-heating 
has always been to apply the process in 
such a way as not to waste fuel, on the one 
hand, and not to take too great a risk of 
frost, on the other, by being too sparing 
in the use of fuel. The pilot between Scylla 
and Charybdis is the expert meteorologist 
who has made a special study of frost and 
its prediction. Mr. Kincer says: 


_ To be successful it is necessary that orchard heat- 
ing be conducted systematically, with adequate 
equipment, and that a reserve of fuel be provided 
sufhcient to meet any emergency that is likely to 
occur. As to operation, I think we can best get an 
idea of the importance of proceeding on a carefully 
prearranged plan in considering the technique of 
one of the most successful heaters in southern 
California. Should we visit this grove in midsum- 
mer we would see trucks conveying oil to fill the 
tanks that have been erected at convenient places 
48 reservoirs for the heaters. Promptly on October 
15, usually a month before heating is necessary, 
even with an early frost, the heaters are placed in 
the orchard. This is done to provide against any 
emergency that may present itself. After the 
heaters have been placed and oil provided, informa- 
tion is awaited from the Weather Bureau, usually 
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given two or three days in advance, that dangerous 
temperatures are impending. When the cold wave 
approaches, a watchman is placed at a meteorolog- 
ical station situated near the center of the grove, 
with some sixty substations in various other 
sections. The entire tract is separated into dis- 
tricts, and, through a temperature survey, it has 
been determined in advance just which of these 
will have to be fired first. 

When the temperature at the central station falls 
to near the danger point, a thermometer runner is 
sent out to determine the temperature at the coldest 
parts of the orchard. He quickly returns, and if the 
danger point has been reached in these colder sec- 
tions, a gang of lighters is dispatched with instruc- 
tions to light every fourth heater. By the time 
these return, there have been added three or four 
additional thermometer runners who visit other 
parts of the grove, and through their reports the 
superintendent at headquarters is constantly in 
touch with conditions throughout the grove, and 
gangs of lighters are dispatched from place to 
place, either to make original lightings or increase 
the number of pots that may be burning in sections 

, previously visited. 

The report may come from a particular section 
that the temperature is running above the danger 
point, after the increased lightings, and in such 
case men are dispatched to extinguish a certain 
number of the pots. They always keep just enough 
pots burning to maintain the temperature at a 
degree’ barely above the danger point, which is 
necessary for economical operation. In this grove 
there are 10,000 heaters, and during a particularly 
bad night as much as $3,000 worth of oil will be 
burned, and, when it is remembered that a cold 
wave usually lasts three or four days, or even 
longer, it will be seen how necessary the conservation 
of fuel becomes. 


In some of the California orange groves 


there are electric frost-alarm systems, 
operated automatically by thermometers. 
When the mercury drops to the danger point 
a gong sounds in the manager’s house. 
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Teaching Home-Makers by Practice 


° | goegg ate education,” says 
Prof. A. Grace Johnson, in a current 
number of School Life (Washington, D. C.), 
“is only recently coming into its own 
through the teaching of home economics in 
practically all of our schools of higher learn- 
ing and a large portion of the high schools of 
the nation.” Asan adjunct of such teaching 
many institutions have adopted what has 
been known as the “model home,” or 
“practice house,” but is now more com- 
monly called the ‘“home-management 
house.” This house provides laboratory 
work in home economics analogous to that 
provided by the “model school” in teacher- 
training. The student receives practical 
training in actual home management under 
conditions approximating those of a normal 
family, and takes her turn in performing 
every task of the household. The latest 
. development of this idea is to include the 
care of children among these tasks. 
The operation of the typical home- 
management house is thus described: 


These houses are furnished and equipped by 
the several institutions, and an effort is made to 
have them approach the conditions of the home of a 
family in comfortable circumstances. These houses 
are presided over by an instructor with a broad 
home economics training and (we hope) in every 
case an extended experience in actual home manage- 
ment. The young women who are majoring in 
home economics and have reached the junior or 
senior year of their college training are either 
allowed or required to reside in these houses for a 
period of weeks, usually six. 

While resident in the house, the young women 
lead a normal type of student life, carrying a 
regular college schedule. In this way it is possible 
for upper-class girls to have the experience of 
performing every operation that would be carried 
on in the average home, in so far as it is possible to 
carry on those operations in a house not occupied by 
a real family. 

The work of the household is divided so that each 
student has an opportunity to perform all of the 
activities which form a part of life in the home- 
management house. For instance, the house must 
be presided over by the home-maker, manager, 
housewife or whatever you care to call her. The 
cooking must be done. The care of the house must 
be looked after daily. The care of clothing through 
laundry work, etc., must be given. In order to 
manage these houses systematically, all the work of 
the house is divided according to kind and each 
student takes her turn in doing each job for a 
definite time. At the end of this job she moves on 
to the next one until she has gone through the 
entire routine of acting as hostess, purchaser, cook, 
maid, chambermaid, laundress, etc. 


Playing at housekeeping without children 


is like playing “Hamlet” without the star 
performer. The most important element in 
this branch of instruction was conspicuously 
lacking until, a few years ago, the University 
of Minnesota set the example of taking a 
small child into its home-management 
house. The following year the Oregon 
State College, to whose faculty Professor 
Johnson belongs, made the same move, and 
since that time many institutions in various 
parts of the country have introduced chil- 
dren into their home-management houses. 
The results, says the author, have been 
most satisfactory. The children have 
thriven, the girls have gained much from 
the experience, and the whole undertaking 
has been most successful. She adds: 


The care of the children in the home-management 
houses has been supervised by women fitted through 
experience and training to carry on this work ina 
suitable manner, both from the physiological and 
the psychological standpoint. It has been proved 
beyond a doubt that the work as done in these 
institutions has always been of greatest advantage 
to the students who have had the experience and 
at the same time the children involved have had the 
best of care and have always come out from the 
institution both physically and mentally able to 
take a place in life alongside of children reared in 
the normal home. 

A short recital of the experience of Rowan 
Robert Whealdon, the baby who is now residing in 
the home-management house of the Oregon State 
College, and is the sixth child coming under our 
care, may give a better idea of how this work has 
succeeded, 

In February, 1922, a stalwart young man pre- 
sented himself to the writer and told this story: 

He and his wife were both college graduates, and 
he was teaching in the high school of this city. He 
was the father of a week-old baby. The mother 
had been very ill with ‘‘flu’”’ preceding the birth of 
the child and was found to have tuberculosis in the 
incipient stage. The doctor had said it would be 
necessary for the mother to have no care of the 
baby, and to have the best attention possible if her 
life were to be saved. This father asked if it would 
be possible for us to help him by taking care of his 
baby. After discussing the matter very carefully, 
we consented to do it. The child was two months 
old when he became a resident of the home-manage- 
ment house. At that time he weighed only one 
pound more than he did at birth, and did not seem 
to present any great promise of becoming a normal 
child. The father expressed fear that the students 
might not like his baby because he was so small, 
and not very prepossessing in appearance. ' 

Rowan Robert is now two years old, a big, 
beautiful, husky, rollicking boy, very much alive 
mentally, and in much better condition physically 
than could have been hoped at the beginning. 
The mother died when the child was a few 
months old. 
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Are Women a Failure in Politics? 


ROM the man who never did believe 

in Votes for Women to the woman who 
expected it to reform the world overnight, 
suffrage has been treated to every variety 
of critic. But so far, says Mrs. Emily 
Newell Blair, vice-chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, no woman 
who has deliberately gone into partisan 
politics has expressed her views. 

Mrs. Blair expresses hers with great 
clarity and fairness. In aitsWerifg* the 
query, “Are Women a Failure in Politics?” 
in the October Harpers (New York), she 
replies, Yes, with regard to certain super- 
ficial and perhaps false defini- 
tions of what success on their 
part would be, and No, as a 
result of the quiet progress 
women have made, and the 
gradual spread of opportunities 
for them, not as women, but as 
politicians. 

Women have passed no laws. They 
have made no changes in party pro- 
cedure, in campaign management or 
tactics. They have affected to a 
slight degree the choice of candidates 
for important offices. They have not 
influenced party platforms or per- 
formances. Few have been elected to 
political offices. Few are placed in 
appointive offices of power. 

I know of no woman to-day who 
has any influence or political power 
because she is a woman. I know of 
no woman who has a following of 
women. I know of no politician who is afraid of the 
woman vote on any question under the sun. 


For the chief point Mrs. Blair would 
make in her article is that women do not 
stick together as a sex on an issue any more 
than do men. Being a woman ought not 
help, any more than it should hinder a 
woman in politics. Political questions line 
up on party, economic, social lines—never 
on sex lines. 


When the question of woman suffrage was first 
discussed fifty years ago, one heard no talk of what 
women would do with the ballot, how they would 
reform the earth . What women like Susan 
B. Anthony asked was that women should have 
equal rights as human beings before the law . 
Laws reflected . . . unfairness to women. This 
would be righted if she could vote for the men who 
made these laws . . It was arguments they 
presented in those days, not promises... It 
was only after they realized, these courageous 
women, that it was an emotional and sentimental 


MRS. EMILY NEWELL 
BLAIR 


sex of whom they must win this right, that some of 
them hit upon an emotional, a sentimental appeal— 
namely, that women would ennoble and purify 
politics . . . those early suffragists, how they 
must have stuck their tongues in their cheeks! 

The early suffragists were rationalists. 
They knew that women would vote their 
own interests, and that women were as 
easily and as foolishly led as men. 

Now at last, long after these suffragists are dust, 
the suffrage comes to women. And we forget about 
the equal rights for which they fought, and bewail 
that women have not stood for idealism and 
unselfish legislation. 

The old-time suffragists would test their 
success, not by asking if women 
had elected some woman to 
office, but if some woman had 
been elected by the people. 
Not whether women had forced 
the passing of welfare legisla- 
tion, but whether any wo- 
man had had a part in fram- 
ing general legislation. They 
would be jubilant over the fact 
that there are two women prov- 
ing their right and ability as 
Governors of States. It would 
not bother them at all that 
both practically inherited their 
jobs. Both were elected on 
issues, and not because they 
were women; nor, even more 
important, did the fact that 
they were women handicap 
them. That is the great forward step. 

There are those who would test the suc- 
cess of suffrage by the number of women 
office-holders. ‘Two Governors, no Sena- 
tors, a small beginning surely. But Mrs. 
Blair would have you consider that they 
have been elected because the public wanted 
what they stood for. The principal expla- 
nation for the few women in large public 
offices is to be found in the five short years 
only during which they have been in poli- 
tics. Most Senators have grown up in the 
political game—they have trained a lifetime 
usually before they reach the Senate. 
Would you have bright, but inexperienced, 
women catapulted in over their heads? 

For her short apprenticeship of five years, 
the woman in politics is advancing un- 
proportionately fast. Mrs. Blair explains 
what she means by citing her own case. 
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I said that my experience was typical of the way 
of women into politics. I have been a voter but 
five years. And I am vice-chairman of a National 
Committee. No man with so short a political 
experience as mine could hope to win such a position. 
No man who had done so little “for the party.” 
No man who can do so little for the party. 


There are many “stage-scenery’’ women 
in political positions only some of whom can 
earn their place. But for those who can, 
this is an unparalleled opportunity to live 
down the complimentary nature of their 
appointment and contribute something to 
their party. The woman in politics must 
never forget that confidence must be won, 
and not demanded. As women come to 


win real political positions, instead of these 
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“made’’ positions they now hold, the latter 
will probably disappear. 


For the present, they are necessary, not only to 
encourage the women and place them on a more 
equal footing with the men, but as a practical 
proposition . . . this stage setting satisfies the 
hallucinations of woman-cohesiveness. 


Mrs. Blair would have you understand 
that she believes women will make a dif- 
ference in politics, but they will make it in 
this way— 

, Have women in business made any difference 
in the ways of offices, their atmosphere and their 
manners? Have women buyers and women clerks 
made any change in stores? Have they made any 
change in the professions, in industry, in the arts? 
So much and no more can they be expected to make 
in politics. 





A True Modern University 


HE inadequacies of the present .com- 
plex organization inaccurately called 
a university in America, and the definition 
of the nature and function of a true uni- 
versity are discussed by Abraham Flexner, 
in the October A¢lantic Monthly (Boston). 
America alone so confuses the mission 
of the high school, the college, the graduate 
school as to throw them figuratively under 
one roof, and call them a University. Mr. 
Flexner calls such an institution an edu- 
cational department store—although not 
wholly in derogation. But these many- 
sided institutions must struggle against 
inevitably discordant influences—discor- 
dant, that is, to the true university. To 
make his meaning more clear, Mr. Flexner 
defines his conception of a_ university 
adapted to modern intellectual needs. 
General interest in research is a develop- 
ment of the last century only; after gen- 
erations when it allured only a few inspired 
devotees, it has become almost a fashion. 
Thus, as long as it was a rare hobby, investigation 
did not upset existing educational institutions. 
But difficulties arose when education became 
general as it has become increasingly so within the 
last hundred years. . .. The persons affected by 
this intellectual epidemic required certain condi- 
tions—places in which to work, books, apparatus, 
contacts, assistants, pupils, means of publication. 
The European universities, plastic and loosely or- 
ganized, lent themselves rather easily to this new 
purpose. In America the college was forced to 
broaden its scope so as to accommodate advanced 
training and research at the far end. The American 
college was thus a high school at its beginning and 
a university toward its end. ... The three types 
of school—high school, college, and graduate school 


—are so intertwined that it is impossible to say 
what is high school, what is college and what is 
university. Students, courses, teachers are involved 
in all three. 

: . Research was not recognized in America 
as one of the dominant concerns of higher education 
until the flag was nailed to the mast on the opening 
of Johns Hopkins University in 1876. Then for the 
first time an entire group of men were called to 
professorships because they were distinguished or 
promising contributors to knowledge— 


In remarkably few years, the university 
at Baltimore has reached a position of 
eminence such that it has become the 
model for many similar organizations whose 
purpose is to further the sum of knowledge 
in the world. 

However, Johns Hopkins has an under- 
graduate school, included originally to 
train students for its graduate schools. 
This necessitates a degree of our American 
“organization” extremely harmful to the 
free advance and maturity of the graduate 
school. A parental attitude must be as- 
sumed by the teachers whose sole function 
should be one of inspiration and individual 
research. Units, credits, a corps of deans, 
examinations, and the rest, fetter these 
schools in innumerable ways. Often the 
“regimentation” is over severe even for a 
college. True education and such training 
have nothing in common: 


A graduate school has, in my opinion, no disci- 
plinary responsibility. On the contrary it ought to 
be the most skeptical and inquiring of intellectual 
agencies. .. . 

No matter how broadly one conceives school anc! 
college, there would seem to be some real incon- 
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yruity between the purposes for which boys and 
girls are sent to college and the purposes for which 
men and women resort to universities. ... Or- 
ganization as loose, to be sure, as possible, but still 
organization for ends important to the student— 
that is the keynote of school and college; freedom, 
detachment, or shifting forms of organization calcu- 
lated to run down and hand on the éruth—that is a 
different thing, and that is the keynote of a modern 
university. 


Another serious disadvantage—if not 
the greatest—of this mingling of aims is 
the réle imposed upon the teacher. Often 
able scientists and scholars function but 
imperfectly because of the deadening effect 
of routine undergraduate teaching—or what 
is worse, of graduate teaching organized in 
an undergraduate way. 

Mr. Flexner wishes it clearly understood 
that he is not asking that our graduate 
schools be transformed into research in- 
stitutions. Teaching, as well as research, 
is the business of the university professor— 
but the teaching of mature men and women, 
not the ‘‘shepherding” of boys. The duty 
of the university teacher is to 


master his field and keep abreast of it; in lectures, 
seminars, or otherwise, he must present this ma- 
terial so as to orient and stimulate his hearers; he 
must to a reasonable extent be accessible for con- 
ferences to students who are competent and serious. 
But while in this sense it is his responsibility to 
teach, it is the student’s sole responsibility to 
learn. 
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For, as I have urged, secondary school and college 
are deliberately attempting within certain limits 
to mould personalities in connection with the teach- 
ing of subjects, while the university looks beyond 
aa to objective ends—skill, knowledge, and 
truth. 


Mr. Flexner believes that the divergence 
of intellectual interests is so avowedly great 
between these groups, that did not the 
combination “universities” have historical 
existence they would have been abolished 
long ago. He affirms that should Johns 
Hopkins or the University of Chicago start 
to-day, it would not possess an under- 
graduate school. In confirmation of this 
belief is the news that Johns Hopkins is 
already abolishing the first two years of 
college; the other two must follow. 

Will America finance such institutions, 
with their little local color, their small call 
on “loyalty”? For, the outward signs of 
the present so-called university will dis- 
appear from the real university. These 
things have their value, and must find their 
place somewhere in the society which re- 
quires them. And they are sure to, in col- 
leges, in universities of the present com- 
prehensive type. 


Meanwhile the severer university does not cease 
to render service; on the contrary, it withdraws from 
the immediate, obvious, pressing, and readily ap- 
preciated, in order the better to do the important, 
difficult, and thankless. 





Taxation in Soviet Russia 


abolition of the system of taxation. 
state had only to appropriate the revenue 


i OT the least interesting aspect of the 

tremendous political and economic 
experiment initiated in Russia by the 
Revolution of 1918 is presented by its 
reactions in the realm of national finance,”’ 
says Miss Margaret Miller in the Slavonic 
Review, introducing her summary of Prof. 
Paul Haensel’s essay on the Soviet system 
of taxation. 

In the course of the last six years Russia 
has seen the extremes of financial retro- 
gression and progression, marking a degree 
of change that usually occupies centuries. 
In the years immediately following the 
Revolution Russia practically reverted to a 
system of natural economy, and only its 
complete failure caused the establishment 
of the New Economic Policy. 

One of the first effects of the wholesale 
nationalization of property, land, factories, 
and private wealth was the automatic 


The 


it required. Taxation was continued in 
order to complete the expropriation of the 
propertied classes, an integral part of the 
Soviet policy. This, with the land “tax in 
kind” established by the same policy, which 
demanded all surplus grain from the rural 
bourgeoisie, effectually succeeded in killing 
the goose that laid the golden egg. For 
soon there were no rich individuals to 
tax, and soon there was no surplus grain, 
for the peasants stopped raising more than 
enough for their own wants. Not only 
did the governmental coffers suffer, but 
serious famine in urban districts resulted. 
In 1921, in order to renew economic life, 
the Government was forced to reinstitute 
the principle of private initiative. The 
reaches of this New Economic Policy, as 
it was called, included both apathetic 
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industry, functioning at a decreased output, 
and rural enterprise. Peasants were en- 
couraged to carry on private trade in sur- 
plus commodities, after paying a food tax; 
industrial trusts and combines and private 
enterprises were no longer persecuted. 
With these revivals came the need for 
taxation. 

The new tax system was necessarily 
primitive, for the taxable capacity of the 
populace was exceedingly low, and the tax 
machinery in need of reconstruction. A di- 
rect poll-tax on all able-bodied persons was 
levied, principally for the relief of famine 
and to check the spread of disease. It was 
both equitable and profitable, but not 
sufficient for all governmental demands. 
In a more complicated form it was re- 
peated in 1922 and 1923, until succeeded by 
a less primitive income-property tax, an 
industrial tax, and a single tax on agricul- 
ture. Another source of income at this 
time was the compulsory participation. in a 
6 per cent. state lottery loan. An excise 
duty on articles widely consumed, such as 
tobacco, matches, alcoholic beverages, 
sugar, starch, tea, coffee, salt, naphtha, 
rubber, footwear, and textiles, proved a 
fair but elaborate form of taxation, for in 
order to prevent illicit trading, or undesir- 
able abstinence on the part of the people, 
the tax had to be small and on a variety 
of articles, therefore costing a great deal 
to collect. 

Currency stabilization was closely allied 
to the reéstablishment of monetary econ- 
omy. The original inflation in 1918 had 
been primarily a move in the expropriation 
policy, and designed to weigh most heavily 
on the bourgeoisie. Of course, its chief 
burden fell on the classes the Soviet most 
wished to favor—the workers and state 
employees (at this time, almost all salaried 
workers could be so grouped). With the 
renewal of the tax system, the demand for 
paper currency was revived, and the ruble 
stopped in its headlong drop. 

In eight months of 1923-24 the tax 
revenue was 483 milliard (gold) rubles as 
contrasted with 295 milliard rubles in the 
whole year 1922-23. Before the war, 
under a more ‘sophisticated tax system, 
50 per cent. of the state income came from 
indirect taxes, only 7.5 per cent. from 
direct taxes. At present over 60 per cent. 
comes from direct taxes. 

The new Industrial Tax brings in its large 
share of the state revenue through a license 
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duty, which varies with the nature and size 
of the undertaking, and a tax on turnover. 
The latter is bi-yearly, and levied on all 
commercial, industrial, or financial under- 
takings. Originally 7 per cent. of the turn- 
over—not the profits—was taken, 3 per 
cent. to go to the state, 3 per cent. to the 
local government, and 1 per cent. for 
famine relief. The tax is designed to favor 
state enterprises, many of which are tax 
free—such as state banks, railways, post- 
offices, telephone and telegraph companies, 
‘while the tax is always from two to four 
times smaller than that on individual or- 
ganizations. Codéperative organizations, 
however, share many of the same rights, 
particularly if only members are served. 
The individual organization faces not only 
the high turnover tax, but exorbitant state 
rentals, the income tax, and the lottery loan. 

The principal injustice of the tax lies in 
the difficulty of assessing the turnover, and 
the arbitrary establishment of a “normal”’ 
turnover for each industry by the state, 
often a most unfair one. A variant of this 
tax is a graduated one on all restaurant 
bills, which has proved remarkably pro- 
ductive. 

The Income-Property Tax of November, 
1922, replacing the poll-tax, ranges from 
1 to 40 per cent., according to the class of 
the person assessed, with a goo-ruble tax- 
free minimum. Manual workers pay least; 
what are known as “legal persons” pay 
most. Here again the tax is assessed on 
“normal” incomes, rather than on verifica- 
tions of the declarations. The state is 
partly forced to this by the present level 
of public morality, which would not be 
conducive to accurate declaration. The 
tax, however, is an unbearably heavy burden 
upon nearly everyone. 

It will be a long time before this tax has a 
fiscal importance, such as that of the British 
income tax which recently supplied 33 per 
cent. of the total tax receipts. In present- 
day Russia there are one-fifth as many 
people chargeable, and.one-twentieth of the 
total income, with practically no large single 
incomes. 

Russia is in no economic condition to 
yield normal returns from any tax, in fact. 
In 1923-24 her agricultural tax gave by far 
the largest yield, and this state of affairs 
will probably be true for a long period of 
time, until the ruble becomes more stable, 
industry recovers, and individual incomes 
accumulate. 
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Why Britain May Abandon Gibraltar 


HEN a certain insurance company 
adopted its well-known motto, “As 
strong as the Rock of Gibraltar,” nobody 
could have foreseen that, through revolu- 
tionary changes in the methods of making 
war, this phrase would some day cease to be 
apposite. The thing has come to pass. 
The current issue of the Aero Digest (New 
York) contains an article by Davis Edwards, 
entitled “Gibraltar Shorn of Strength,” 
pointing out the pitiful weakness, under 
modern conditions of warfare, of what was 
once the greatest fortress in the world. 
Gibraltar ceased to be a tower of strength 
when the domain of Mars acquired a third 
dimension. 
It is a trite assertion that future wars will 
be fought in the air. The experts tells us 


that in these new, changed days, Gibraltar not only 
could not protect against air attack a fleet anchored 
at its base to-day, but that it could not protect itself 
against bomb-dropping enemy aircraft. 

Why? Briefly its very compactness and aston- 
ishing shape, invaluable under old warfare condi- 
tions, now make the “Rock” a place from which 
aircraft could not be dispatched against an enemy 
and one where proper landing could not be provided 
for the arrival of aircraft as reénforcements or in 
search of safe refuge. 

While the secret galleries and chambers cut into 
the living stone through generations of mighty 
effort by British military engineers would offer safety 
from air attack to large num- 


possession ever since its capture by Admiral 
Rooke in 1704, in spite of repeated efforts 
of the Spaniards to recover it. Since 
Spain has never been reconciled to the loss 
of the famous Rock, political authorities 
believe she would gladly give Ceuta, and 
probably additional African territory to 
boot, in exchange for it, and an offer looking 
to such an exchange is said to be seriously 
contemplated in England. Mr. Davis says: 


Ceuta, if acquired with a sufficient area behind 
it to serve as an adequate military base in spite of 
long-range guns, could be easily defended under 
modern war conditions, and would have what 
Gibraltar never had, space for the maneuvering 
and handling of large military forces, including such 
air forces as might be required. Only by air could 
it be attacked from land and anti-aircraft de- 
fense would be as easy there as anywhere. Well 
protected landing fields, for its own air forces, could 
be developed. Spain, whose tenure of surrounding 
territory would be virtually guaranteed on the 
ground that a weak power there is advantageous, 
never would be a threat. 

Ceuta is on a promontory only about half as high 
as Gibraltar (656 feet, to be exact) and commands, 
on the north side of its isthmus, a port once in- 
ferior, but in these aircraft days superior to that of 
Gibraltar. 

Of course Gibraltar will not pass and Ceuta be 
substituted without a terrific uproar in England. 
Immense sums have been spent upon Gibraltar, 
for one thing, and for another the sentiment of the 
British people is entwined about it. 





bers of soldiers, for a_ brief 
period, there would be no way 
in which they could fight back 
against a force attacking from 
above.. And after the brief 
period the problem of their 
supplies might be most difficult 
to solve. 

Not only the new weapon 
which strikes from the air, but 
the new long-range guns which 
may be used in land attack, 
threaten Gibraltar. Planted at 
Ceuta, they could command 
the Strait and govern the ac- 
tion of any British fleet which 
attempted to make the “‘ Rock” 
its base, a feat impossible for 
any pre-war guns. 


Ceuta, a strongly forti- 
fied place on the coast of 
Morocco, across the strait 
from Gibraltar, has be- 














longed to Spain since 1580. 
Gibraltar, geographically 
and once politically a part 
of Spain, has been a British 
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THE FAMOUS ROCK OF GIBRALTAR, BRITAIN’S FORTRESS OF 

TWO SQUARE MILES ON THE MEDITERRANEAN COAST OF SPAIN 
(The gun galleries cut into the face of the rock can be seen in the picture) 
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Our Comic Contemporaries in Review 


T THE newsdealers, where this and an 
unbelievably large number of other 
magazines hope to attract the passer-by, 
and succeed in confusing him by a heter- 
ogeneous array, there is an astoundingly 
small proportion of strictly humorous 
publications. And this in a country where 
the number and rank of humorous writers 
is exceedingly high. 

Thomas L. Masson has spent a lifetime 
writing on humor or in humorous vein. 
He has served the public to many plums in 
the editorial pudding, as managing editor of 
Life for many years, and of “Short Turns 
and Encores” in the Saturday Evening 
Post. He is a distinguished pedant of 
humor, and as such eminently competent 
to write on “Humor and Comic Journals” 
in the latest Yale Review. 

He gives varied reasons for the relatively 
small number and circulation of our humor- 
ous journals. Principally, perhaps, the 
syndicated humorous pages of the daily 
press satisfy the needs of the humor-wor- 
shipping American public. And this is a 


pity, for the humor is usually imperfectly 


done, and perishable. Another reason is 
the axiom that humor, unadulterated, no 
matter how good, is unpalatable. Too, 
America blunts its Comic Spirit on our 
“comic strips,’ although it feeds it rare fare 
in the form of excellent cartoons. 


People do not want a diet of laughter without 
intermission. It has been proved over and over 
again that what they really want is to be informed. 


Comic journals must necessarily be brief, 
casual, and occasional. 


The best humorous papers the world over, have 
always been, and doubtless, always will be, the work 
of a small group of devotees; thus the periodical 
itself becomes a kind of special mentor and guide to 
the body politic. Unfortunately it happens that, 
in America, the newspaper syndicate idea has grown 
to such an extent that in too many instances the 
fine work of the humorist is spread very thin, owing 
to the duplication of profits, or rather the multi- 
plication of profits. Thus, one humorist I know, 
by syndicating a humorous letter, easily made a 
thousand dollars a week, and this with indifferent 
material. 


The ideal humorist, says Mr. Masson, 
is always a conservative. He is also 


undoubtedly a man who cares nothing for money; 
he is a profound scholar, a deep thinker, an over- 
whelming satirist, a humanitarian and a cynic 
combined, a stylist and a wit, a “highbrow” and a 


“lowbrow,”’ who writes only as the mood seizes him, 
and then spends weeks in polishing his contribution 
to the consistency of a masterpiece. Perhaps half 
a dozen of such geniuses could produce the proper 
kind of comic journal. 


The humorist does not seek to invent 
anything new, but rather to hold things 
up to ridicule that are new. The fads that 
sweep the country provide rich fields, some, 
of course, more than others. Punch, which 
has been the chief of all humorous papers 
since 1841, has established a subject for 
every letter in the alphabet, lacking one 
only. These same subjects are exploited 
year after year, and Punch has issued 
twenty-five volumes, each one dedicated 
to a particular category of joke, such as 
“After Dinner,” ‘Cockney,’ “Fishing,” 
“Golf,” “Hunting,” “Love,” “On the 
Continent,”’ “Society,” and so forth. 

When he is not ridiculing fads, the 
humorist attacks old stand-by subjects, 
giving them a new turn: 


It is a singular paradox that everybody is con- 

stantly calling for something new to laugh at, and 
yet that the old jokes are the ones which produce 
the most laughter. 
. . . Frankness—one might even say shamelessness 
—is the keynote of our present-day humor. Nothing 
is sacred, not even vulgarity, not even oneself— 
hitherto deemed an object for worship. So we have 
the inferiority complex doing its bit, and main- 
street loungers have become standardized by 
Sinclair Lewis, just as May Sinclair in England 
has standardized British clergymen... 

Indeed, we seem to be at the beginning of an era 
where, in the course of a reasonable time, Nietzsche 
may even become ridiculous to the intellectuals, 
and Freudian dreams be a stock subject for the 
vaudeville stage. Satire, not even hitherto classed 
as an exotic among us, is beginning to take root as 
a perennial. This means an increasing circle of 
cohesive readers, constituting a definite audience 
able to discriminate in literary values—a kind of 
island of culture almost wholly surrounded by 
morons. 


Mr. Masson names the prominent humor- 
ous journals of the world—a German one 
here, two French ones there, Punch which 
mirrors so thoroughly the life and doings of 
London, the American journals, including 
those mushroom growths, the college peri- 
odicals. He names over the most prom- 
inent of our humorous writers to-day— 
those who contribute by their story-telling; 
those who write articles also; satirists like 
Chappell and Stewart; our columnists and 
cartoonists. 
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The problem of the artist or writer who 
contributes to the comic journals is three- 
fold: 

First, he must have talent. Second, he must 
have ideas, and to train himself in creating ideas he 
must become a student, particularly of his country 
and its history; but there is really no form of knowl- 
edge that comes amiss to him. Third, he must 
achieve a technique which will show at once that 
his idea and talent have. been united in the bonds 
of hard work. 
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On the whole, perhaps no more valuable service is 
performed than by these humorists of the pen and 
pencil. Like predatory birds, they pounce imme- 
diately upon any alien ideas, and only the durable 
ones survive. They are the deadly foes of monot- 
ony. They furnish us with the constant illusion 
that they themselves are producing something new 
and surprising. In reality, all they do is to hold 
up the new in contrast with the old. At the same 
time, they plough up the old soil and present us 
with hybrids composed of different combinations of 
the same old elements. 





“Hamlet” in Modern Dress at a London Theater 


HE talk of London has been Sir Barry 

Jackson’s production of “Hamlet” in 
modern dress. Consistently up-to-date 
in stage-setting, costuming and interpreta- 
tion, the performance presages a possible 
revolution in all future Shakespearean 
production. For the play is a great success. 
We quote from the dramatic editor of the 
Nation and Atheneum: 


Sitting behind me at the performance of ‘‘Ham- 
let in Modern Dress” at the Kingsway were some 
people who appeared never to have seen or read, 
possibly never heard of, the play. Every point 
of it, every thrill, every joke, they appreciated and 
enjoyed; they sniffled, they gasped, they laughed, 
and said at the end what a “jolly good show” it 
was. That, indeed, is the great merit of this per- 
formance; divested of romantic trappings, acted 
with naturalness and spirit, liberated from the 
tedious conventionality of the ‘Shakespearean 
tradition,” the superb and moving vitality of the 
play is felt as never before, so that people may surely 
now come and see it to enjoy, rather than to edu- 


cate, themselves. Moreover, the words lose none 
of their beauty through being spoken as though the 
actors understood them—for such seems to be the 
effect on them of wearing everyday clothes. As 
regards the modern setting, one becomes accus- 
tomed to it at once and is surprised at finding it so 
perfectly natural: it is due to the excellence of the 
acting that the one or two inevitable incongruities 
become scarcely noticeable and quite unimportant. 
Mr. Colin Keith-Johnston, in the part of Hamlet 
(which he does not play as a “star” part), avails 
himself of a fine opportunity and gives an intelligent, 
vigorous, and charming performance: Miss Muriel 
Hewitt is very successful as Ophelia in a short skirt, 
and the acting of the whole cast is on a remarkably 
high level. 


It may be of interest to know that the 
idea of Hamlet as a young man of our 
day was conceived twenty-one years ago 
by Mr. Gordon Craig, whose drawings, 
made then, are on exhibition at the theater. 

Needless to say, the approval expressed 
by the dramatic editor is not universal. 














“THIS SAME SKULL, SIR, WAS YORICK’S SKULL” —THE FIRST GRAVEDIGGER (MR. CEDRIC HARD- 
WICKE) ENTERTAINS HAMLET IN THE CHURCHYARD 
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Holland’s New Cruiser 


HE putting into commission of the 

Dutch cruiser Java on May 109, 1925, 
at the shipyard of Flushing, attracted 
wide attention, not only in Holland itself, 
but in other countries as well. It was a 
memorable event for three specific reasons: 
First, it is the largest warship ever added 
to the Dutch Navy and constructed in a 
Dutch shipyard; second, it ushers in a new 
era in Dutch naval history; and last but 
not least, it is the first modern cruiser 
solely designed for the defense of the Dutch 
East Indies. 

Although the keel was laid down ten 
years ago, the construction—delayed on 
account of the war—kept pace with new 
inventions and modern improvements 
through additional features and specified 
changes. English experts have declared 
the vessel more up-to-date than other 
ships built at a much later time. 

The second reason is based upon the 
neglect to which the Dutch Navy has been 
subjected for a number of years. While 
obsolete vessels were scrapped or put aside 


for training or guard purposes, they were 


not replaced by new additions. Excepting 
some small, auxiliary craft no warships 
were built, and the Dutch Navy as an 
effective factor practically became non- 
existent. 

In an article in the Asiatic Review 
(London), quoted in part in the AMERICAN 
REVIEW OF REviEws of March, 1925, Mr. 
Dunlop points out the necessity on the 
part of Holland to maintain adequate 
naval forces in the East to back her attitude 
of neutrality in case of a conflict in Asiatic 
waters. By withholding supplies of contra- 
band, produced in the Dutch East Indies, 
and safeguarding the passage of merchant- 
_ men through the several straits, of the 
Sunday Islands, thus keeping open the 
sea-routes between Australia and American 
and British possessions, she would become 
such a valuable aid, that the powers 
mentioned would respect her neutrality in 
the East. For that very reason the build- 
ing of a small but effective naval force, to 
guard her eastern possessions, is of inter- 
national import. Thus the third reason has 
emphasized the importance of the Java as 
the first unit of effective Dutch naval 
strength in the Malay archipelago. More- 
over the maintenance of neutrality often 


means gaining time in which relations with 
other nations may be adjusted and strife 
averted. 

Onze Vioot (“Our Fleet’), a Dutch 
periodical entirely devoted to naval matters, 
and the organ of a national institution, 
tells that, on one afternoon, 10,000 visitors 
showed their interest in the new warship 
then, anchored at Rotterdam, while re- 
quests have been forwarded to have the 
cruiser visit the United States and Dutch 
West Indies on the final route to the 
Dutch East Indies. 

During a visit to Edinburgh the Edin- 
burgh Courant stated: 


This is the largest war vessel that has entered 
Leith Docks for a very long time; in fact, there was 
considerable difficulty in getting her berthed in the 
Imperial Dock, owing to her size. 


On June 12 the officers of the American 
destroyer Worden were invited to the City 
Hall of Amsterdam, and later on lunched 
on board the Java. The Saturday following 
the Amsterdam Municipality gave a dinner 
to the officers of the Java, including the 
officers of the American destroyer Conceive 
and the French police-cruiser Quentin 
Roosevelt. 

Without entering into further technical 
details, Onze “loot adds the following 
description: 


We inspected the wireless installation and es- 
pecially the wireless direction-seeker against attacks 
of submarines. 

Connected with the bow by strong steel cables 
and attached to the sides of vessel through heavy 
eyes (round openings) are the ‘‘paravanes.”’ When 
the vessel gains speed the paravanes sweep out some 
ten meters from the ship. Their bodies have curves, 
which are provided with saw-like teeth. When the 
submerged, swaying mine gets near the ship, the 
paravane-cable, which runs under water diagonally 
stretching away from either side, grips the anchored 
cable with its teeth and severs its connection with 
the mine. The latter comes to the surface and 
becomes harmless. The Java has two sets of para- 
vanes: those as described and two others, attached 
amidships with heavy connecting pieces. The 
latter two are applied, should the ship, while 
running into a mine-field, suddenly change its 
course. 


Within two months the Java’s sister ship, 
the Sumatra, will be finished, besides two 
flotilla vessels and two destroyers of 1,600 
tons each. 

Other countries have manifested unusual 
interest in Holland’s addition to her navy. 
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M. R. WERNER 


M. A. de WOLFE HOWE; 
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EXPONENTS OF THE NEW TYPE OF BIOGRAPHY WRITING 


On Novelistic Biographies 


“The art of Biography 
Is different from Geography 
Geography is about maps; 
Biography is about chaps.” 
—G. K. CHESTERTON. 


ONE is the biography of past years 
which began ‘‘On a Sunday in Dorset- 
shire a son was born to John and Susan,” 
and proceeded to a minute chronicle of the 
external facts of the life and relationships of 
the great man, illuminated occasionally by 
an inner glimpse through letters. “ Biog- 
raphy Drifts toward the Novel’’ is the title 
of an article by M. A. de Wolfe Howe in the 
Independent (Boston) for September 26, 
which tells of the passing of the old school of 
biographers. 

Mr. Howe’s “Barrett Wendell: His Life 
and Letters’ was awarded the Pulitzer 
Prize as the best biography of 1924, so Mr. 
Howe knows whereof he speaks. In this 
article he discusses the new method used in 
the ‘best-seller’? biographies: 

It has always been true—as I ventured to suggest 
some years ago—that biography is in effect a sort 
of extended epitaph. Generally speaking, the 
biographer waits for his subject to die and then, 
with an elaboration measured by pages and volumes 
rather than by lines, proceeds to say what the graver 
of tombstones would condense into a few pregnant 
phrases. 

This is still very much the case—with the im- 
portant difference . . . the breakdown of the 
old nil nisi bonum theory is merely one token of a 
general and violent tendency to see things as nearly 
as possible as they are . . . to seek at all costs for 
reality, realism, call it what you will. 


The writings of Mr. Lytton Strachey are among 
the most familiar examples of a new method in 
which there is much less formal statement of fact, 
much more informal framing of interpretations and 
drawing of inferences from scattered bits of record 
in word and deed than in the old. The new is not 
an easy method if it is to be practiced to any il- 
luminating purpose, for its practitioner is under the 
necessity of saturating himself so completely in his 
subject as to be capable equally of analysis and of 
synthesis in dealing with it. The biographer must 
always combine the functions of chronicler and 
interpreter. The difference between the old and the 
new manner of performing his task lies largely in 
the placing of the emphasis on one or the other of 
these functions. 


Even before Strachey’s biographies in the 
new manner Gamaliel Bradford was using 
his ‘“psychographic”’ method, and popu- 
larizing the biography of ‘“‘bare” or ‘‘dam- 
aged” souls. The belief that the only men 
worth writing about were those estimable 
beings who had occupied a high place in the 
scale of human character and achievement, 
and were largely, or could be made to appear 
largely, virtuous, was badly shaken by the 
discovery that the weaknesses of the great 
and the picturesqueness of the often only 
near-great made much more absorbing 
reading, and could be justified on the 
grounds of the study of humanity. 

Such biographies are Maurois’ “Ariel: 
The Life of Shelley,” and the works of 
“FE. Barrington,” the latest of which, 
“Glorious Apollo” is a biogtaphy of Byron; 
this year there have been more than ever 
before. The new tendencies are making 
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biographies popular as they have never 
been. Such a one is Mr. R. F. Dibble’s 
“John L. Sullivan”: 


What gives a book of more than two hundred 
pages about him its excuse for being is its revelation 
of an American society in which such a figure could, 
on any terms, hold such a place. In the field of 
biography itself it is hard to believe that- the 
“Strong Boy of Boston” deserved any more de- 
tailed treatment than that of a magazine article. 


Perhaps a more important book of the 
same type is Werner’s “Brigham Young” 
with its inclusive histories of Joseph Smith 
and Mormonism. His book illuminates 
one of the most astounding phases of our 
history, and is ample justification of the new 
biographic method. 

On the other side of the scale is an 
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equally good example of modern biography. 
“The Pilgrimage of Henry James,” by Mr. 
Van Wyck Brooks, is “far more a spiritual 
than a circumstantial biography. : 
Yet he has made an artist’s study of an 
artist, and on this score may be forgiven 
for having restricted himself virtually to his 
manifestations through his art.” Others 
which are complete and vivid, are Cushing’s 
“Sir William Osler,” and Frothingham’s 
“Edward Everett.” 

The biography is indeed borrowing the 
thunder of the novel but to seemingly good 
purpose, since it justifies itself in the eyes 
of such a commentator as Mr. Howe, and 
since so many biographies in the new 
manner are commanding, and worthy to 
command, our attention. 





The German Book-Lovers’ Society 


HERE is an interesting note in the 
Chronique des Lettres Frangaises on the 
crisis which has been reached in the circula- 
tion of books in France and Germany. 
Particularly in Germany, books have at- 


tained practically prohibitive prices, affect- 
ing most particularly the very group who 
look on books as one of the essentials of life 
—a group called in Germany the intellectual 
proletariat. The situation needed drastic 
remedy. So in the early months of 1924 
a society was founded in Berlin which soon 
numbered 25,000 members, and_ to-day 
has a membership of more than 200,000. 

This is a society purely and simply for 
the diffusion of books, and_its success is 
better understood, says this jou nal, when 
one realizes that the German middle class 
are all bookworms, devoted to reading not 
only, but to good reading. They are not 
satisfied with loan libraries of popular 
fiction, or with depending on their friends. 
The most humble want their own libraries, 
and they want the books in their libraries 
bound with a dignity suitable to the 
dignity of the contents. 

The Society, called the Deutsche Buch- 
Gemeinschaft is a codperative organization 
which aims to make such libraries possible 
by publishing in accessible, well-edited 
editions at least fifty books a year. 

The members pay 3 marks (about $.72) 
or 7 marks ($1.67) or to marks ($2.43) 
three times a year, and according to the 
sum they pay they choose, also tri-annually, 


one, two or three books from the year’s 
catalogue. This freedom of choice is what 
other codperative book-publishing organiza- 
tions have never provided, and partly as a 
result of which they have failed: for a 
scientifically minded member often does not 
relish having a volume of obscure verse 
arbitrarily sent him. Here a member joins 
only for three months at a time, and so may 
withdraw whenever he feels he is not getting 
his money’s worth. 

Great catholicism is manifest in the 
choice of the books to be published. As 
well as grent German authors, classic and 
modern, there are many foreign writers, 
such as Flaubert, Zola, Loti, and Farrére. 
Fiction, philosophy, history, the sciences, 
and the arts are all of them recognized. 
The books are published on good paper and 
in similar, but not uniform bindings. The 
bindings accord with the nature of the 
contents, and (a rare thing for this last 
generation of German publishing), they are 
in excellent taste. 

When one adds that the same books, with 
the same paper and quality of binding, are 
selling for seven and eight marks apiece in 
Germany (less than two dollars in our 
money), or in other words that the books of 
the Deutsche Buch-Gemeinschaft cost less 
than half as much, one has the secret for the 
startling success of the organization. 

The author of the article concludes by 
asking if there is not something in this 
enterprise worth imitating. 
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On New Shores. By Konrad Bercovici. The 
Century Company. 302 pp. Illustrated by Nor- 
man Borchardt. 


A new travel book of America, written by one 
whose chief interest was in the groups of foreign- 
born inhabitants scattered across the country from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. The author’s keen eye 
for the picturesque makes his descriptions readable 
and vivid, while the drawings by Norman Borchardt 
help the reader to form his own picture of the 
manners and customs of the various peoples repre- 
sented. Groups of Poles, Italians, Finns, Germans, 
French, Japanese, Lithuanians, Jews and immi- 
grants from the Balkan countries, as they have 
formed communities in various parts of the country, 
are described in detail. Almost any of us has some 
acquaintance with one or more of these groups but 
few have had contact with all of them. Mr. 
Bercovici spent ten years in getting his material. 


Chinese Fantastics. By Thomas Steep. The 
Century Company. 223 pp. 


Mr. Steep’s purpose in this book has been to 
picture the odd and quaint phases of Chinese life. 
One of the most entertaining chapters is that de- 
voted to the great Empress Dowager who ruled 
China for fifty years. 


Beyond Khyber Pass. By Lowell Thomas, 
The Century Company. 255 pp. II. 


There are few countries which Mr. Thomas has 
not visited, but he probably never before entered 
one so difficult of access as Afghanistan. After his 
official credentials had admitted him to one end of 
the Khyber Pass at the Indian border, he still had 
to convince the Afghanistan authorities at the other 
end of his fitness to make a tour of their land. He 
finally succeeded in this, and many photographs 
were taken by Harry A. Chase who accompanied 
him. Reproductions of these serve to illustrate 
this account of the journey. Since the fall of the 
old Turkish Empire Afghanistan is accounted the 
most powerful Mohammedan state. 


The Map That is Half Unrolled. By E. Alex- 
ander Powell. The Century Company. 355 pp. IIl. 


This is the second of Colonel Powell’s books about 
Africa. The first—entitled “Beyond the Utmost 
Purple Rim’”—dealt with Abyssinia, Madagascar, 
Zanzibar and several other regions. The present 
volume describes a journey by Colonel Powell from 
East to West across Equatorial Africa. The author 
went through the Tanganyika territory, crossed the 
lake and went down the Congo River. He stood 
under the tree where Stanley found Livingstone, 
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was carried by natives in a hammock through 
jungles, and paddled down rivers which few white 
men had ever seen. Altogether, he had such travel 
experiences as can now be had in no part of the 
world outside of the Dark Continent. In addition 
to photographs that he took himself many were 
supplied by Rexford W. Barton, and these serve to 
illustrate the text. 


Four Years in the White North. By Donald B. 
MacMillan. With a Foreword by Adolphus W. 
Greely. Medici Society of America. 428 pp. IIl. 


During the past summer the radio made known 
to everybody the doings of the MacMillan Arctic 
Expedition. It is a fitting time to reprint his ad- 
mirable work, “‘Four Years in the White North,” 
which tells what happens in the daily life of an 
American Arctic expedition during the changing 
seasons. General Greely, who certainly knows what 
Arctic life is, declares that MacMillan’s narrative 
surpasses in interest the story of Kane’s exploration. 


The Last Fifty Years in New York. By Henry 
Collins Brown. New York: Valentine’s Manual 
Inc., 404 pp. Ill. The London Comedy. By 
C. P. Hawkes. Medici Society. 235 pp. 

These two books, while totally different in treat- 
ment, may be classed together because they will 
both make their appeal to all who are subject to the 
fascination of big cities. Henry Collins Brown has 
edited the famous old ‘Valentine’s Manual of 
New York City” to make a fascinating story of 
New York’s most important half-century in the 
past. The book is liberally illustrated with old 
cuts from the “Manual” showing every sort of 
building, occupation, and person of those days, and 
they alone make the book worth perusing. In ad- 
dition, however, Mr. Brown’s style is delightful and 
varied, and brings the gossip and habits of not so 
long ago vividly before us. Valuable as documen- 
tary history, the book is also an engaging story. 

Without pretension to the same authenticity and 
comprehensiveness, Mr. C. P. Hawkes’ book is a 
series of little sketches of London characteristics 
and characters. They are pleasantly entertaining 
reading, although one tires of certain stock types and 
perhaps an inevitable overdose of picturesqueness. 
Every type of person, from the Man Who Winds the 
Clocks to the passing genus Butcher Boy, and every 
type of institution, from top hats to the meeting 
of butlers at the exclusive Pantry Club (this last 
one of the best bits in the book) are lightly and color- 
fully treated, and never out of their London—nay, 
even their district in London—background. It is 
for this successfully created London ‘‘atmosphere”’ 
that one most thanks the author. 
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Biography and Memoirs 


An Old-Fashioned Senator: a Story-Biography 
of John Sharp Williams. By Harris Dickson. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 204 pp. Il. 


A most readable and delightfully informal bi- 
ography of a man who for years was recognized as 
the most attractive Southerner in the public life 
of the nation. Before he became a Senator *Mr. 
Williams represented one of the Mississippi districts 
in the House. He was the leader of the Democratic 
party in the House when “Uncle Joe” Cannon was 
Speaker. After entering the Senate he became a 
leading supporter of President Wilson’s policies 
before and during the war. Besides being a poli- 
tician, Mr. Williams is a lawyer, cotton-planter and 
sportsman, but the American people both North 
and South of Mason and Dixon’s line know him 
best as a humorist. Mr. Dickson’s sketch repre- 
sents the spirit of this ‘‘Old-Fashioned Senator’s”’ 
public service and gives the flavor of his inimitable 
oratory 


Cardinal Newman: a Biographical and Liter- 
ary Study. By Bertram Newman. The Century 
Company. 223 pp. 

This new study of the great Victorian Cardinal 
is distinguished by gracefulness of style and clear- 
ness of analysis. It contributes an entertaining 
account of Newman’s boyhood and school-days, 
presenting John Henry Newman and Benjamin 
Disraeli as playmates in an English garden. It 
pictures the Cardinal at the age of five watching 
candles lighted in celebration of the victory of 
Trafalgar. 


Life and Letters of William Reed Huntington. 
By John Wallace Suter. The Century Company. 
549 pp. Ill. 


The life story of the former Rector of Grace 
Church in New York City, who in his lifetime be- 
came widely known as a champion of Church unity. 
Dr. Huntington had a literary gift and his letters 
reveal attractive qualities of humor and kindliness. 


In the Days of My Father, General Grant. 
By Jesse R. Grant. Harper & Brothers. 3209 pp. 


A most.readable book of reminiscence relating to 
several chapters in the life of General U. S. Grant. 


The son, who contributes the reminiscences, was a. 


child during the Civil War, a college student in the 
period of his father’s presidency, and later was a 
member of the party which made the famous trip 
around the world. It is an intimate portrait of the 
General and President that is given in these pages, 
quite different from anything that can be found in 
the more formal biographies. 


Cities of Many Men. By H.C. Chatfield-Taylor. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 312 pp. III. 


A native of Chicago, Mr. Chatfield-Taylor has 
had the unusual experience of dividing his life almost 
equally between Europe and America. Perhaps no 
living American has had a better opportunity to 
know the cities of London, Paris and New York 


during the past half-century. This book is made up 
of a series of portraits of prominent persons and 
studies of life in the several cities in which the author 
has lived. 


Buffalo Days. By Col. Homer W. Wheeler. 
With an introduction by Maj.-Gen. James G. 
Harbord. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


369 pp. IIl. 


Colonel Wheeler is one of the few survivors of 
the group of army plainsmen and Indian fighters 
who had so great a part in making the history 
of our Western frontier fifty years ago. His 
book, for which General Harbord has written an 
introduction, gives his personal narrative of nearly 
forty years’ service in the army. All the important 
episodes of frontier life in that period, including 
the Custer battle, are related in picturesque detail. 


Josephine, Napoleon’s Empress. By C. S. 
Forester. Dodd, Mead and Company. 246 pp. IIl. 


After more than a century of the kind of publicity 
that attends the doings of monarchs it was not to be 
expected that anything new would be written about 
the Empress Josephine. We do not understand 
that Mr. Forester had access to any important 
unpublished materials, nor that he makes any claim 
to be adding to our knowledge of the.facts in the 
life of his heroine. Yet he has succeeded in making 
an interesting book because of his lively interest 
in the subject and his sense of the telling points in 
the story. With no more profound knowledge of 
Josephine’s career than earlier biographers had, Mr. 
Forester has seized upon the details which are of 
greatest interest to the reading public of to-day 
and so has been able to construct a living figure 
out of an historical personage that was verging on 
the mythical. 


Educational Frontiers. 
Thomas Seltzer. 250 pp. 


Through the striking personality of Prof. Simon 
N. Patten, whom he makes to live again in his 
pages, Mr. Scott Nearing preaches a sermon to 
teachers everywhere. Professor Patten taught 
economics for thirty years at the University of 
Pennsylvania, but his greatest service to that institu- 
tion was not in the instruction that he gave in his 
favorite subject, although that was most valuable. 
The important thing that he did was to teach his 
students to think. He was open-minded and fear- 
less. He was not afraid to admit his own ignorance 
nor to say that he 'could not answer a question, 
but his great delight was in having a question asked. 
This is Mr. Nearing’s ideal of what a teacher should 
be. ‘‘Educational Frontiers” holds up Patten as a 
model to the teachingsprofession, and he is indeed a 
worthy model. 


By Scott Nearing. 


J. Ramsay MacDonald (1923-1925). By 


Iconoclast. Thomas Seltzer. 191 pp. 


A brilliant English writer—a woman—gives in 
this little book an account of J. Ramsay MacDon- 
ald’s premiership in the nine months of 1024. 





THE NEW BOOKS 


“Tconoclast,” Who had already published a sketch 
of MacDonald’s life up to his accession to the 
premiership, adds in this book to her characteriza- 
tion of MacDonald as a man, analyzing some of the 
forces at work in English public life which told 
against the Premier’s full success in his great task. 
In surveying the work of England’s first Labor 
Prime Minister she gives a full account of the 
famous “Red Letter” affair and of other episodes in 
the rise and fall of the MacDonald government. 


The Papers of Sir William Johnson. Prepared 
for publication by the Division of Archives and 
History. Alexander C. Flick, Director and State 
Historian. Albany: The University of the State 
of New York. Volume IV. 808 pp. 


The Johnson papers included in this volume cover 
the period 1763-1774. Sir William Johnson, who 
was a British military officer and Indian agent, was 
one of the outstanding figures in America during 
the forty years preceding the Revolution. The 
history of Colonial New York could not be written 
without large dependence on the records left by 
Johnson. The New York State Division of Archives 
and History has collected the Johnson papers from 
all parts of the United States as well as from England 
and Canada. It is understood that several other 
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volumes are to appear in the series, bringing the 
story down still nearer to the outbreak of the 
Revolution. 


Released for Publication. By Oscar King Davis. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 468 pp. With por- 
traits. 


“OQ. K.”’ Davis, for many years correspondent of 
the New York Times and other newspapers and the 
confidant of many men in public life, has a story of 
the past quarter-century of American politics such 
as few possess. If it were thought desirable to put 
on record the inner history of the Progressive move- 
ment within the Republican party in 1912, what 
man living is better supplied with the details than 
“QO. K.”? In fact, that is essentially what he has 
done, along with much else, in “‘ Released for Publi- 
cation.” He tells in the most frank and direct way 
just what he saw and heard. Others saw and heard 
the same things from different angles, and their ver- 
sion of certain occurrences may not be the same as 
his. But we are sure they will be glad to have 
“©. K.’s” narrative. It was well worth telling. 
Mr. Davis sustained peculiarly intimate relations 
with President Roosevelt, and he was almost 
equally close to several contemporary leaders in 
American politics. 





American History 


Leaves from a War Diary. By Maj.-Gen. 
James G. Harbord. Dodd, Mead & Company. 
407 pp. With maps and illustrations. 


Next to General Pershing, no officer in the A. E. 
F. had greater personal responsibility or was engaged 
in more varied activities than General Harbord. 
After having served for a year as Chief of Staff in 
France, he was in command of the Marine Brigade 
near Chateau-Thierry in June and July of 1918 and 
of the Second Division in the Soissons offensive, 
and from July 29 to the Armistice in November he 
was in charge of the Service of Supply. For these 
services he was later awarded the D. S. M. of both 
Army and Navy and each of the Allied Governments 
conferred upon him the highest honors. His diary, 
however, is anything but a military record, although 
it contains the full story of the achievements of the 
A. E. F. But it is full of pen pictures of the men 
and women who had a part in those stirring events, 
and its informality is perhaps its greatest charm. 
It was written from day to day for the eyes of 
General Harbord’s wife, and because under the 
censorship it could not be sent through the mail 
it had to be entrusted to special couriers to carry it 
In instalments from France to America. Written 
with no thought of publication, such a diary as this 
makes a most readable form of memoirs. We believe 
that nothing quite like it from so authoritative a 
source has heretofore appeared in any of the Allied 
Countries. It is a splendid contribution to the 
history of the American war effort. 


Factors in American History. By A. F. Pollard. 
Macmillan. 314 pp. 


A series of lectures by one of the leading history 
teachers in England who believes that “English, 
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without American, history, and American, without 
English, are both one-sided; and they are even less 
complete without the history of that medieval 
world from which they both developed.” Professor 
Pollard finds that the continuity of American 
with medieval English history is beginning to be 
appreciated in this country. Inheritance and 
tradition, conservatism, nationality, the Monroe 
Doctrine, expansion, imperialism, idealism and the 
reconciliation between the United States and Great 
Britain are some of the factors in American history 
discussed in this book by Professor Pollard. 
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When America Was Young. By John T. Faris. 
Harper & Brothers. 372 pp. Iil. 


Harking back to the early days of the Republic, 
Dr. Faris gives in this book a succession of pen 
pictures of matters which are not usually treated in 
detail in the standard histories and yet formed a 
great part of the social, industrial and political life 
of our country in its early stages. Much interesting 
material has been gathered from old letters and other 
contemporary manuscripts. The illustrations are 
authentic and pertinent. 


We Must March: a Novel of the Winning of 
Oregon. By Honoré Willsie Morrow. Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. 427 pp. 

With this book Mrs. Morrow enters the field of 
historical romance, and pictures the winning of the 
Oregon country for the United States. Her narra- 
tive is most vivid throughout and yet told with 
simplicity and restraint. It contains episodes 
which most historians would probably reject as 
unworthy of credence—notably Marcus Whitman’s 
ride to ‘‘save”” Oregon—but despite these the story 
as a whole is convincing. It shows how the agents 
of the British Empire were outwitted by the 
American pioneers. 


// The Emigrants. By Johan Bojer. Translated 
from the Norwegian by A. G. Jayne. The Century 
Company. 351 pp. 

Apropos of the centennial of the coming of 
Scandinavians to settle in America, all Americans 
should be interested in this story by Johan Bojer, 
which has for its central theme the migration of 
Scandinavian peoples to this country, where there 
are now as many of that race as there are left in the 
‘Old World. In Norway itself more than 30,000 
copies of this book were sold within two months. 


School History of the American People. By 
Charles L. Robbins. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World 
Book Company. 606 pp. With maps and illus- 
trations. 


An admirable history of the American people for 
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the use of schools has been written by Prof. Charles 
L. Robbins, of the University of Iowa. In the 
relatively small amount of space devoted to wars 
and the fuller attention given to social development, 
this text-book follows the lines of the best recent 
works in its field. In the matter of illustration rare 
judgment is shown in the selection of topics, and in 
the main the best available materials have been 
utilized. 


The Song of the Indian Wars. 
Neihardt. Macmillan. 231 pp. 


This book of verse by Mr. Neihardt, the poet of 
the Western plains, continues the epic cycle of the 
West which was begun in the “Song of Three 
Friends” and the “Song of Hugh Glass.” The 
“Song of the Indian Wars” has much to say of the 
last great fight for the buffalo country. The poem 
was written after laborious consultation of the 
sources of history and conversations with many 
veterans of the wars thus commemorated. It is a 
tribute to the courage and hardihood of the plains- 
men of the nineteenth century. 


By John G. 


Handbook of the Indians of California. By 
A. L. Kroeber. (Smithsonian Institution, Bureau 
of American Ethnology, Bulletin 78.) Washington: 
Government Printing Office. 995 pp. With maps 
and other illustrations. 


One of the invaluable bulletins of the Smithsonian 
Institution is this thousand-page handbook of the 
California Indians. The preface states that this 
book is the outcome of seventeen years of acquain- 
tance and occupation with these Indians. The 
author makes for his book the modest claim 
that it is a history ‘‘in that it tries to reconstruct 
and present the scheme within which these people 
in ancient and more recent times lived their lives.” 
The book has taken the form of a series of tribal 
descriptions. Mr. Kroeber has sought to picture 
the customs of each of “‘fifty little nations,” adding 
discussions and comparisons of broader scope 
wherever the knowledge in hand made such pro- 
cedure seem possible. Numerous maps accompany 
the author’s text. 





Sociology and Politics 


The Governments of Europe By William 
Bennett Munro. Macmillan. 782 pp. 


Simultaneously with the tremendous changes in 
many of the governments of Europe resulting from 
» the World War, came a greatly stimulated interest 
in those governments on the part of Americans. 
In our newspapers we are now reading far more 
about the European governments than ever before, 
and we cannot read the day’s news intelligently 
without knowing something about the organization 
of these governments, the kind of political machin- 
ery they use, and in what respect their governmental 
methods differ from our own. Professor Munro 
seeks to describe in a general way the antecedents, 
organization and processes of government in Great 
Britain, France, Germany and Italy, with some 
attention to Switzerland, Russia and the Succession 
States. This is a most worthy aim, and those who 


have read Professor Munro’s earlier works in the 
field of government will not need to be assured of his 
eminent fitness for the task. 


Our Federal Republic. 
Macmillan. 277 pp. 


Dr. Judson, the president-emeritus of Chicago 
University, is frankly conservative in his point of 
view as regards amendments to the Federal Con- 
stitution. He believes that these amendments, 
together with the growing power of Congress and 
the attacks on the Supreme Court, are rapidly 
destroying the equilibrium. which the Constitution 
tried to establish between the national and State 
governments and between the several branchés of 
the Federal government. He makes a forcible state- 
ment of the reasons for his belief, especially in the 
chapters on prohibition and on pension legislation. 


Harry Pratt Judson. 





THE NEW BOOKS 


The Miners’ Fight for American Standards. 
By John L. Lewis. Indianapolis: The Bell Pub- 
lishing Company. 189 pp. 


Only a few years ago every labor dispute in the 
coal fields of this country was marked by appeals 
to sentiment and prejudice, if not to passion. Every- 
one must have noticed in the present anthracite 
strike the transformation that has come about. 
Both sides are eager to get before the public the 
facts of the industrial situation with little or no 
reference to sentiment. This is well illustrated in 
the book by President Lewis, of the United Mine 
Workers, which is having a wide circulation at the 
present time. This book is a calm statement of the 
facts about coal, as the miner sees them. It should 
be read by everyone who has an interest in the 
settlement of the questions and issues in this strike 
and in the prosperity of the industry as a whole. 
It is not to be expected that every statement in the 
book will be accepted at its face value, nor in 
general can that be said of the employers’ ‘“‘case”’ 
as they present it. It is something, however, that 
the appeal of the miners for consideration of their 
claims is made in this frank and intelligent manner. 


Modern Immigration: A View of the Situation 
in Immigrant Receiving Countries. By Annie 
Marion MacLean. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 


Company. 393 pp. 


This is a new presentation of the immigration 
question, not confined, as most books on immigra- 
tion have been, to the case of the United States alone 
but including in its scope other countries in which 
immigration on a large scale is taking place. This 
gives a basis for comparison between our own 
immigration policy and the policies of other coun- 
tries which have to deal with like problems. 


Social Classes in Post-War Europe. By Lothrop 
Stoddard. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 178 pp. 


It has been observed that marked class changes 
accompany every new epoch in human history. 
Since it is generally agreed that the Great War 
marked the beginning of a new epoch, class changes 
might well have been expected at the present mo- 
ment. That such changes are indeed discernible 
throughout the civilized world but that they are 
most pronounced in Europe, is the contention of 
Mr. Stoddard in his present book. He therefore 
offers a comparative survey of classes both within 
themselves and in their relations to one another. 


The Commission for Relief in Belgium: 
Statistical Review of Relief Operations. By 
George I. Gay. Box 73, Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia. 439 pp. 


The letters C. R. B. are almost forgotten to-day, 
yet less than ten years ago they symbolized an 
Institution that fell little short of exercising national 
authority. In a foreword to this statistical review 
Secretary Hoover points out that the Commission 
for Relief in Belgium, while always remaining on a 
temporary basis, without incorporation, came to 
lave many attributes of a government in itself, 
possessing an agreed immunity from the restrictions 
Placed by belligerent powers during the war, flying 
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its own flag, issuing its own passports, operating a 
large fleet of ocean vessels, owning and operating a 
great number of canal boats, requisitioning native 
food supplies, rationing entire populations, operat- 
ing mills, factories and transportation, and in fact 
maintaining the whole economic cycle of a nation. 
The final financial accounting of the commission 
was made in 1921. The present volume is mainly 
concerned with commodity statistics. A sufficient 
outline of the operations of the C. R. B. is given to 
enable the reader to comprehend its organization 
and achievements. Of both of these the American 
people and especially Mr. Hoover, who served as 
chairman of the commission, have every reason to 
be proud. 


Codperative Reconstruction. Serbian Child 


Welfare Association. 112 pp. 


This is a report of the work accomplished in 
Serbia by the Serbian Child Welfare Association 
of America. Those who have been responsible for 
this work believe that their greatest success has 
lain in the fact that the Serbians were encouraged 
to do for themselves. The constructive results 
outlined in this report are largely ascribed to the 
generous help of Mrs. Elizabeth Milbank Anderson 
and the directors of the Milbank Memorial Fund 
and to the wise and able leadership of Dr. R. R. 
Reeder who has served as Overseas Commissioner 
of the Association. 


The State Police: Organization and Adminis- 
By Bruce Smith. Macmillan. 281 pp. 


An excellent account of the State constabulary 
organizations maintained by Pennsylvania, New 
York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Texas, West 
Virginia, Michigan, New Jersey, Colorado, Mary- 
land and Delaware and also the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police. The book is concerned primarily 
with the organization, administrative methods and 
statutory powers of those forces. 


tration. 


The American Jewish Year Book 5686. (Sep- 
tember 19, 1925, to September 8, 1926). Edited 
by Harry Schneiderman for the American Jewish 
Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication 
621 pp. 


Committee. 
Society of America. Vol. 27. 


““The American Jewish Year Book,’’ issued each 
year in September, covers the Hebrew year. Among 
special features of the current issue are an article on 
the Jewish community of Canada, an appreciation 
of the late Rabbi Hirsch, of Chicago, as well as of the 
late Julius Kahn, for many years a representative 
in Congress from the State of California. There is 
an annotated list of the 100 best available books in 
English on Jewish subjects. 


Historical Sketch of the Fiscal Life of Vene- 
zuela. Caracas: Vargas Literary and Printing 
Office. 168 pp. 


This is one of the publications issued by the 
Government of Venezuela on the occasion of the 
centennial anniversary of the battle of Ayacucho, 


December 9, 1924. It is a translation of an his- 
torical sketch of Venezuelan finances. 
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Philosophy: 


By John Dewey. 
443 Pp. 


Professor John Dewey, of Columbia University, 
is recognized both here and abroad as the foremost 
living American in his field. It was for that reason 
that a group of teachers of philosophy, whose advice 
was asked in the selection of the first lecturer on the 
Paul Carus Foundation at Chicago, joined in recom- 
mending Mr. Dewey for that important office. 
The lectures were delivered two years ago and are 
now published in accordance with the provisions 
of the Foundation. If there is one outstanding dis- 
tinction which belongs to Dewey’s leadership in 
philosophy, it is his acceptance of the spirit of 
modern science. He has been indeed something of 
a rebel against the systems of metaphysics, holding 
over from the earlier day of classical domination. 
Especially in recent years he has aligned himself 
unreservedly with the scientists in discussions of 
the social problems of our time. This volume con- 
tains his full confession of faith. 


Experience and Nature. 
Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co. 


Genetic Studies of Genius: Mental and Phys- 
ical Traits of a Thousand Gifted Children. By 
Lewis M. Terman et al. Stanford University: 
Stanford University Press. Vol. I: 648 pp. 


This first volume of studies of one thousand gifted 
children is concerned primarily with the nature of 
genius in so far as this is indicated by the mental 
and physical traits of intellectually superior chil- 
dren. Unfortunate as it may seem, it has not been 
possible to make a thoroughgoing study of the 
heredity of the children under investigation. It 


Psychology 


cannot be doubted, however, that the data secured 
will throw light upon the educational methods to be 
employed with gifted children. 


Early Conceptions and Tests of Intelligence, 
By Joseph Peterson. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World 
Book Company. 320 pp. 


Teachers throughout the country, in various 
school grades, are now administering intelligence 
tests. Many of these teachers are not trained 
psychologists, and it seems highly desirable that 
they should be made familiar with the experiments 
which led to the development of these tests in order 
that they may the more clearly understand the 
issues involved. This book by Dr. Peterson, in the 
series edited by Dr. Lewis M. Terman, is intended 
for just this purpose. 

Proteus: or the Future of Intelligence. By 
Vernon Lee. 63 pp. Perseus: or of Dragons. By 
H. F. Scott Stokes. 74 pp. (Quo Vadimus?: 
Some Glimpses of the Future. By E. E. Fournier 
d’Albe. 92 pp. What I Believe. By Bertrand 
Russell. 87 pp. E. P. Dutton & Company. 


The “To-Day and To-Morrow Series” of what 
might be called ‘Tracts for the Times” has at- 
tracted much attention in England and is sure to 
arouse the interest of many American readers as the 
little books appear from time to time under the 
auspices of E. P. Dutton and Company. If these 
books have any characteristic in common, it is 
their forward-looking quality. ‘The future” is 
a phrase frequently used both in titles and text. 





Other Books 


Stopping Street Accidents. By Barron Collier. 


145 pp. Iii. 

The problems of the Bureau of Public Safety of 
the New York City Police Department, while in- 
tensified by New York’s 
congestion of population 
and business, are prob- 
ably not different in kind 
from those of many 
other American cities. 
For that reason the prac- 
tical suggestions for 
reducing the number of 
injuries and deaths in 
street accidents offered 
by Mr. Barron Collier 
in this handbook may 
be adopted with profit 
by many municipalities. 
As Special Deputy Police 
Commissioner Mr. 
Collier serves as Director 
of the Bureau of Public 
Safety, and has scored a 
distinct success in devis- 
ing methods of reaching 
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Bats, Mosquitoes and Dollars. By Dr. Charles 
A. R. Campbell. Boston: The Stratford Company. 
263 pp. Ill. 


It took science many years to convince the public 
of the relation between mosquitoes and malaria. 
Now that the mosquito theory of malaria has been 
generally accepted, there is a strange indifference 
as to feasible methods of exterminating the malarial 
mosquito. But in spite of this indifference Dr. 
Charles A. R. Campbell, of San Antonio, Texas, 
has shown through years of study and experimenta- 
tion that the breeding of bats, which consume mos- 
quitoes in vast quantities, is at least one practical 
measure for the rooting out of malaria. The ac- 
count of his experiments is both interesting and 
instructive. Dr. Campbell has proven that homes 
may be scientifically provided for bats, to meet the 
requirements of their habits, where they will increase 
rapidly. Mr. Ernest Thompson-Seton, who has 
known Dr. Campbell over thirty years, writes an 
introduction to the book. 





